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PEEFACE. 

This Treatise is intended to be a continuation of 
Mr. Hamblin Smith's Algebra (Part I.). 

I have prefixed to it an Appendix to Part I., contain- 
ing several propositions and proofs, which properly belong 
to the portion of Algebra treated of in that Part, but 
were thought too difficult for the student when first 
beginning the subject. 

My thanks are due to several friends who have aided 
me with their suggestions ; but I am especially indebted 
to Mr. J. H. Davis of Painswick Grammar School, and to 
Mr. G. E. Jellicoe of London. The former corrected the 
proof-sheets and worked through most of the examples, 
except in the portion relating to Probabilities, which the 
latter kindly undertook. 

I wish also to acknowledge the help I have obtained in 
Probabilities from Mr. Venn's "Logic of Chance," as I 
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have attempted to make the view taken in that work the 
basis of my own explanation. 

I cannot but fear that in a volume containing so many 
indices and suffixes several errors still remain undetected. 
I shall very thankfully receive any corrections, or sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the book, which may be 

sent to me. 

E. J. GEOSS. 



QONVILLE AND GaITJS CoLLBOE, 

pctober, 1874. 
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1. The following is an extension of the method of [Art 215], 
to simultaneous equations involving three unknowns. 

To solve the equations, 

OiX+hiy+c^z^di . , . (i), 
a^x-\-h^y-]rC^z=d^ . . . (2), 
a^x-^-h^y+c^z^d^ . . . (3). 

If we multiply equation (i) by ^aCs— JgC,, (2) by fts^i— ^i^si 
(3) ^y biC^^b^Ci and add, we obtain the equation, 

x{ai{biC^—b^c^)+ai{bsCi'-biCi)+at{biCt^biCi)} 
=di{biCfbiC^)+di{biCi^biCi)+di{biC^—btCi) . (4). 

Thus X is determined, and in a similar manner by multiplying 
the equations (i), (2), (3), by appropriate multipliers, we might 
obtain equations for separately determining y and z. 

2. This is called the Method of Cross Multiplication. 

It will be observed that to form any particular multiplier, such 
as that for equation (2) in finding x, we start with 5, the co- 
efficient of the succeeding unknown in the succeeding equation, 
and multiply it by c^ the co-efficient of the remaining unknown in 
the remaining equation, and from this subtract the product &iC,. 
In this observation we consider (i) as the equation succeeding 

to (3)- 

3. The expression for y obtained as above has the denominator 

= bi(Ciaz — c,as) + bi(Ciai — CiOg) + bi{cia^ — Cjai), 
which the student will readily see is the same as the denominator 
in the expression for x obtained from (4). 

A 



/ 
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4. To eliminate x, y, z from the equations, 

fliar+^iy+CiZ—O . . . (i), 

a^a:+5,y+c,«=0 . (2), 

o,a:+5^+c,2=0 (3). 

Multiply (i), (2), (3), respectiyely by itC,— ^iC„ etc., as in 
Art. 1, and we obtain 

or aiC^jC,— iiCa)+etc., =0. 

Note, — Any equation of the first degree is said to be linear. 



EXAMPLES.— I. 



Solve the equations 

I. d^x+ay-^-z^^-^a^, 
h^x+hy+z^ — h*^ 
c^x-{-cy+z= — c*. 

3. 3a?— 4y+ 5z= 9, 
7x+2y-10<2;=18, 
5a;— 6y— 15<2;= 6. 

5. a;+2^+3z= 14, 
2xSy+4z= 8, 
3ar+4^-3z=— 4. 



2. Sx+2y+4z=10, 
2x+6y+dz=21, 
3a;— y+ z= 4. 

4. a?— y+;s=0, 

(^+c)a;— (c+a)y+(a+&)2:=0. 
ica? — cay+abz=^l. 

6. 52:+c^=a, 
ca;+^K;=i, 
ay+bx=c. 



7- x+y+2=a+6+c, 
a d> c 



'•''+"^+«=(>/s->^7)(^=-^=)(v't-^4). 



f.+£+i:=o, 

? m n 
x+y+z=:0. 
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5. We now return to the principle mentioned in [Art. 333]. 
But before we proceed to the proof of it, it will be useful to give 
a few explanations of the words and notation employed. 

6. Any expression containing, or involving^ a particular 
symbol, as a?, is called a function of that symbol [Art. 331], and 
is often denoted by writing the symbol within brackets and 
some letter before the first bracket, thus -F(«), /(«)» ^(«) 
denote different functions of x, 

7. ^(aj), ^(«) denote the same functions of x and of a; for 
example, if F(aj)=x*+2a; — «-* +6a;^ +7, 

then i^(a) = a« + 2a -a"* +6a* +7, 
and i^(2)=2»+2.2-2-i+6.2t+7. 

8. If we divide any positive integral function of x [Art. 331], 
such as 3a5*+5x^ — 2a;+l, by a simple expression, such as jc— 2, 
it will be found that at each step the remainder is a positive 
integral function of a;, but the highest power of x in it is lower 
by one than that in the preceding remainder, until at last 
we obtain a remainder not involving x at all. This, unless 
anything is expressly said to the contrary, is called the re- 
•nainder when the given function is divided by the simple 
expression. 

The following Proposition shows that we can obtain this 
remainder at once, by writing 2 for x in the dividend, or in 
other words, that the remainder is the same function of 2 that 
the dividend is of x. 

9. Prop. If <^ (x) le any positive integral function of x and 
</>(x) he divided by x— a, then the remainder will he </>(a), i.e. 
it will he the same function of&as the dividend isofx. 

Suppose the division performed, and that Q is the quotient, 
and R the remainder ; 

.-. <f>{x)=.{x^a]Q+R . . (I). 
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Now since ^{x) is a positive integral function of sc, R cannot 
contain 05, and therefore will remain unchanged whatever value 
we give to a?; put then x=a and we obtain from (i) 

<l>{a):=R. Q.B.D. 

Cor. I. If a be a root of the corresponding [Art. 332] equa- 
tion <f>(x)=0, or in other words, if <^(a)=0, then i2=0, and the 
expression <l>(x) is divisible by a?— a. 

Cob. 2. Conversely, if the expression (f>{x) be divisible by x—a, 
we have i2=0, i.e, <^(a) = 0, and .'. a is a root of the corre- 
sponding equation <l>(x)=0. 

From Cor. i we can often see whether a given expression is 
divisible by «— a ; for if it be, it must vanish when in it we put 
x=a. [Art. 333, Ex. (2.)]. 

10. Ex. To show that xi/z is a factor of the expression 
(—x+y+2)Qc-y+z)(x+i/''Z)+x{x'-i/+z){x+y—z) 

In it put x=Oy it becomes 

(y+^)(-y+2)(y-^)-My-'2;)(2/+2:)+%+2;)(-y+^) 

= (y+^)(y-'2;){— y+2+y— 2;}=0 j .-. a; is a factor. 

By symmetry, y and z are also factors ; .'. xyz is a factor. 

11. Ohs, From this example we can show that the given 
expression =^xyz. 

For by the example xyz is a factor of it ; .'.we can put 
{-x.+y+z){x—y+z){x']-y—z) + x{x—!/+z){x+y—z) + eic,=iNi3eyz; 
and if we were to multiply out the factors on the left-hand side, 
all the terms containing sc", x^y, etc. must cancel out, and leave 
only the terms containing xyz as a factor ; and the numerical 
CO- efficients of these terms, with their proper signs, must make 
up N, i.e. -^ is a number, and does not involve «, y, or z, and 
.'. remains unaltered, whatever value we give to x, y, and z. 
Put then x=2, y=l, z=l] 

.*. ^x+y+z=0, 05— y-[-<2 = 2, sc-f-y— 2:=2; 

.-. 2.2.2= Ar.2.1.1 ; .-. i^=4. 
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EXAMPLES.— IL 

1. Write down the remainder after the division of 4a3* — Sas' — 7 
by a;- 3. 

2. Is 2a;*— 6a3* + 7a;+l divisible by a?— 1 ? 

3. Is 3a:'^— 7a;»+2a;«— 40 divisible by a?— 2? 

4. Prove that 

(a+5+c)(&c+ca+a5)-(i>+c)(c+a)(a+^)=aftc. 

5. Prove that (6 — c)(a? — 5)(a? — c) + (c — a)(a? — c)(a? — a) 
+(a— &)(a7— a)(a?— i) =— (5— c)(c— a)(a— J). 

6. Prove that -8(7(5 - (7) + C^ ((7- ^) + ^5(^ - ^) 
= «.(i?-(7)((7-^)(/4-5). 

7. If s=a+5+c, prove that s(5 — 25) (5 — 2c) + s(s — 2c) (s — 2a) 
+-5(s-2a) (5-26)-(s-2a) (5-2J) (5-2c)=8afic. 

8. Prove that (a + & + c)*— (6 + c)*-(c + a)*-(a + 5)* 
+a*+i* + c*=12a5c(a+5+c). 

9. Prove that 

(5+c)s(s— a)+«(5— ft)(s— c)— 2Jc5 
= (c+«)K»— ^) + K^"-c)(s— a) — 2ca5 
=(a+^)5(5— c)+c(s— a)(5— &)— 2a55. 

10. If 2«=a+5+c, prove that 

a(5— 5)(s— c)+ft(s— c)(s— a)+c(s— a)(a— ft) 
=a(s— a)*+&(5— ft)'-f-c(s-c)* 
=a5c— 2(s— a)(s— ft)(s— c). 

11. Prove that 

(ft+c— a— a:)*(5— c)(a— a:) + (c+a— 5— a:)*(c— a)(5— a:) 
+ (a+^— c— x)*(a— ft)(c— a?) 
=16(&-c)(c-a)(a-5)(a;-a)(a?-ft)(a?-c). 

12. Show that a;*+S^+'2^-2x»y'— 2^«2»-22V is divisible 
by the four expressions xzhydzz. 
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12. Let 'F(x) denote a positive integral function of a?, of the 
nth degree, say i^na^^+l^n-i^**"* + • • • •I'lic+l^o- 

Let Ai, as . . . . a^ be n different values of x^ which make 
jP(a?)=0. 

Then F{x) is divisible by a?— a^ ; denote the quotient by d, 
then -F(a?)=Qi(aj— ai). 

Hence Qi(a7— ai)=0, when a?=a, ; but o,— ai is not equal 
to 0, since a^ and ai are different; 

.*., [Art. 324], Gi must vanish when a;=as ; 

.*. Qi is divisible by a?— a, ; denote the quotient by QU ; 

.*. jF(a?)=Q,(a?— ax)(a?— a,). 

Now Qx is ft positive integral function of a? of the (n— l)th 

degree, of which ^n^"""* is the first term, hence Qs is a similar 

function of the (n— 2)th degree, of which the first term is p^x^-*. 

Proceeding thus, the co-efficient of the first term of each quotient 

being pn, we at last come to 

F{x)=Pn{x'-ai){x--at) . . , (x— a«). 

13. Ex. What are the limits of the values which x must have 
in order that 6a?* + 7a;— 20 may be positive ? 

Solving 6aj*+7a7— 20=0 we find a:=— |, or J ; 

/., Art. 12, 6a;' + 7a:-20=6(a?+f)(a:-t). 

(i) If a? is greater than ^ both the factors aj+f, and a:— J 
are positive, and then their product is positive. 

(2) If a? is less than — |-, both the factors are negative, and 

their product again is positive. 

(3) If a? is less than |, and greater than — f, then x— j^ is 

negative, and x+^ is positive, and their product is 

negative. 
Hence x must be greater than J, or less than — |^, in order 
that 6a:* + 7a?— 20 may bo positive, or in other words, 
6a?'' + 7a;— 20 is positive for all values of x, except those which 
lie between the roots of the corresponding equation. 
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14. Ex, Investigate the limits of the values that the expression 
~%~\ Ti I o can have, consistent with x being a real number. 

Put — ^; — ^^=^M : 

then a;*(l— M)+a;(3— 6i*)+4— 2m=0; 



•'• ^~ 2(l-w) 

_ 5u— 3±V-7-fl7M'-6^ 
"" 2(1 -w) ' 

.'. 17m*— 6m— 7 must be positive. 

Nowifl7M»-6M-7=0, 

3±v^ll9+9 3d=8^/2 



M = 



17 "■ 17 ' 

3+8V2\/ 8-8V2\. 



.-., Art. 12, 17w«-6m-7=17(m-^±|^)(m-?:^ 

.•.,asinArt 13, ^ ^^2 3-8V2 

m must be greater than — p= — , or less than — =-= — ' 

It will be remarked here that 17tt*— 6m— 7 is positive so long 
as u does not lie between the roots of the corresponding equation. 
This statement and that at the end of Art. 13 are particular cases 
of the proposition investigated in the following Article. 

15. Peop. To show that for all real valines of x the expression 
ax' -f-bx+ c ha>s the same sign as a, except when the roots of the corre- 
sponding equation are real and different^ and x lies between them. 

For ax^ +hx + c = ai ^*H 1 — r 

{ a a ) 

=^i^'+^+4^+"4^}=n.K2^/ — 5^r 

and .'. has, or has not, the same sign as a, according as 

/ 5 \« 5«— 4ac 

j x+^ j T~r" ^ positive, or negative. 
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Now I ^+o~ ) » ^6^Dg ^ square, is always positive, whatever 
real value x may have. 

1°. Let the roots of the equation (3fa;'+5a;+c=0 be impossible, 

then b^-Aac, and /. ^^, , is negative; .-. I ^+2^ 1 j^j— 

18 positive. ^ ' 

2°. Let the roots of the equation be real and equal, then 

6.-4ac=0; .-. U^V-^l^^Secomes (a^+^V, and .-. 
is positive. 

Hence in both these cases a and (zx*+bx+c have the same 
sign. 

3°. Let the roots of the equation be real and different, then 

ft*— 4flc 
ft*— 4ac, amd .•. — j—^ — , is positive. 

Now (^+2^) 5^r^ is positive as long as (^+2^) is 

greater than ~" ^ ; 

, ft . . „ X XL _, Vft*— 4ac 
i.e,j a? +9- 18 numerically greater than ± ^ ; 

I.e., a: +77- does not lie between and — — ^ , nor between 

'2a 2a 

and 5 ; 

2a 

6 A/ft*"— 4ac tJb^-'—^cic 

le., a:+rr- does not lie between -^— and — -^^—^ ; 

'2a 2a 2a 

I.e., X does not lie between "" ^ — "" ^^ and *" ^^ — II_f!?. 

2a 2a 

But these last expressions are the roots of the equation. 
Hence in this case a and ax^-\-bx-\-c have the same sign, 
except when x lies between the roots of the equation. 
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EXAMPLES.— III. 

1. What values of x will render 3a;*— 7a: +2 positive? 

7ic* + 3cc4-l 

2. Find the least positive value which — ^\a ti can have. 

3. When X is real, find the limits to the values of 

2a;* - 3a;+ 1 , 3ic* + 7a?- 1 
— ^-^— ,and— ^,-^33 

4. Find the greatest value which — a 1 k 17 can have. 

5. What values of x will make 4a:— 7a;' + l positive ? 

^ ^ , .,, ^ a:*-4a; + 5 ,9a;*+9a7 + 2o 

6. What values are possible for ^«+4^+5 >^^^ 3^«^4^^2 ^ 

ic* — 3a?— 3 

7. Determine the limits between which q a 19 — ~r\ lies for 

all possible values of x. 

16. Ex, To find the sum of the squares of the first n naturail 
numbers. 

Let 2n* denote l*+2*+ . . . +n*. 
Now (n+l)»=n»+3n* + 3n+l, 

n« = (n-l)«+3(n-l)«+3(n-l)+l, 
etc. = etc. 
3»=2»+3.2»+3.2+l, 
2»=1»+3.1«+3.1+1; 
.•.,adding,(n+l)»=l+3(n»+..+2*+l*)+3(n+..+2+l)+fi 

= l+32n*+3!?(!^+n; 
...2„.= J|(„+l)._(n+l)_3'^>} 
=^^|2(«+l)'-2-3n} 

«(n+l)(2n+l) 
= 6 
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17. Ex. To find the Bum of the cubes of the first n natural 
numbers. 

Let 2n^=l»+2»+ . . . +n». 

Now (n+l)*=n*+4n«+6/i*+4n-fl, 

n*=(n— l)*+4(n-l)»+6(n-l)«+4(n-l)+l, 
etc. = etc. 

2^=1*+4.1»+6.1*+4.1 + 1 ; 
.-., adding, (n+l)*=l+42n'+n(n+l)(2n+l) + 2w(n+l)+n. 
.-. 2;i»=i{(n+l)*-(n+l)-n(n+l)(2n+l)-2n(n+l)} 
=i(w+l){(n+l)'-l-n(2n+l)-2n} 
=Jn(n+l)(n«+3n+3-2«-l-2) 

In the same way, by expanding (n+1)* etc., and adding, we 
might obtain an expression for Dn^. 

18. Ex. These expressions can be easily applied to obtain the 
sums of n terms of other series. 

Thus 1.2+2.3+3.4 + . . . +"(^+1) 

= l«+l+2«+2+3«+3+ -^n^-^-n 

n(n+l) (2n+l) . n(n+l) 
- 6 "^2 

=^-(=±l){2.+l+3} 

n(n+l)(n + 2) 
•" 3 

EXAMPLES.— IV. 

Sum to n terms the series — 

1. 2.3+2.3.4+3.4.5+ +n(n+l)(n+2). 

2. 2«+4«+6« + +2n|*. 

3. l«+3«+5« + + (2n-l)«. 

4. 2»+4»+6» + + (2n)». 

5. 1.3+2.4+3.6+ +w(n+2). 

6. 1.2+2«.3+3''.4 +n«(n+l). 
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19. Ex. Since recurring decimals are Geometric Progressions, 

wc can find an expression for their values. 

269 32 32 

Thus 2'26932=2+m+ -. AA AnA + -. A AAA AAA +eto- 



1000^ 100,000^10,000,000 

^ I 1 AAA~1 AA AAA J 100 

1. 



=2 



=2 



=2 



=2 



=2 



=2 



1000^100,000 

269 32 ^ 

1000 +100,000*1-3^ 



(100)' 



+etc 



•} 



269 



+ 



32 100 



1000 ' 100,000 99 
269 32 



1000^99,000 
269x99+32 



Spoo 

269(100-l)+32 



99,000 
26932-269 



99,000 

20. Generally, let P and Q denote respectively the sequences of 
digits in the non-recurring, and the recurring, parts of a decimal. 
Suppose there are ^ digits in P and q^ in Q, 



Then the decimal =^7^5,+ 



Q 



"~1 Aol 



10*+* 



{ 



1 + ^W 



io« • io«^ 



+etc 



} 



10* ^10^+' 



10« 



=T7r«4 



Q 



lO*' ' 10' 10«-1 

_ P.10<^+Q-P 

"■ 10P(10«-1) * 
Now 10«=100 ... to 2 cyphers, and 10''=100 ... to 
'p cyphers, and 10»— 1 = 999 ... to j nines; .-. 10*(10»— 1) 
stands for q nines followed by^ cyphers ; and P.10* + Q repre- 
sents the sequence of figures to the end of the first period. 
Hence the rule given in Arithmetic. 
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21. To find the nwwher of combinations of n things taken r ai 
a time. 

Denote the n things by the letters a, d, c, ^, . . . and the 
required number by (n)^. 

We can form all such combinations into n classes, — (i) those 
in which a stands first, (2) those in which h stands first, and so 
on ; and the sum of the numbers in all these classes is r(n)r. 
For every combination occurs r times, viz., once in each class 
in which any one of its component things stands first. 

For instance, when r=4, the combination abed occurs in each 
of the first four classes. 

Now every combination of the first class can be formed by 
placing a before one of the combinations of the n— 1 things 
J, c, £? . . ., taken r— 1 at a time ; and every one of these latter 
combinations gives a different combination of the first class. 
Henoe the number in this class =(n— 1)^-1. Similarly we can 
show that (n— l)r_i is the number in each of the n classes; 
.*. the sum of the numbers in all these classes =n(n— 1)^.1. 

Hence r(n)r =zn(n— ^)r-i ; 

r 
n— 1 

and (n-l)r_.=^;— j(n-2),_„ 
etc. = etc., 

u- 1 • / \ w(n— 1) . . . (n— r+2), 
.-., multiplying (w)r=- — r^ ■^—{n—r+l)^; 

but (n^r+l)i=r72— r+1; 
' * • \r 
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22. To find the number of ^permutations of n things taken r at 
a tim^e. 

Denote the n things by the letters a, 6, c, e/, . . . and the 
required number by the symbol (n),.. 

We can form these (n)^ permutations into n classes, — ( i ) those 
in which a stands first, (2) those in which h stands first, and so 
on ; and (n),. is the sum of the numbers in all these classes. 

Now every permutation of the first class can be formed by 
placing a before one of the permutations of the w— 1 things 
&, c, c?, . . . taken r— 1 at a time ; and every one of these latter 
permutations gives a difierent permutaty)n of the first class. 
Hence the number in this class =(w— l)y_i. Similarly it can 
be shown that (w— l)r-i is the number in each of the n classes; 
.*. the sum of the numbers in all these classes =n(n— l),._j. 

Hence (n)r=n(w— l)r-i, 
and (n— l)y_i=(72— l)(n— 2)r-i, 
etc. = etc. ; 

(n-r+2).=(w-r+2)(n-r+l)j, 
.-., multiplying, (n)y=w(w— 1) . . . (n— r+2)(w— r+l)i; 

but (n— r+l)i=:n— r+1 ; 
•*• («)r=«(w— 1) . . . («— r+l). 
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€)n t^e jFuntiamental jaDperationiS of aijjebra^ 

■ 

1. Arithmetical Algebra is the science which treats of the 
operations of arithmetic and their results, when they are per- 
formed on, and with, arithmetical numbers, these being repre- 
sented by symbols which stand, not each for some one number, 
but for any which will allow of the operations indicated being 
performed. 

Thus 6 can only stand for the number five, and f for the 
number three-fourths, so that 5-[-f can only express the sum 
of five and three-fourths ; but a and b can stand for any two 
arithmetical numbers, so that a+b can express the sum of any 
two such numbers. 

In Arithmetical Algebra we have then the consideration of 
such general theorems as are capable of proof in arithmetic for 
every particular case, which can be obtained by giving some 
one value to each of the symbols employed in the corresponding 
general theorem. 

2. In some expressions we must understand that a certain 
limitation is imposed on a symbol, as to the numbers for which 
it can stand, on account of the proviso above mentioned that 
they must be such as to allow of the operations indicated being 
performed. 

Thus in the expression a— 5, a may represent any arithmetical 

number we please; but whatever that number may be, b can 

only represent some number not greater than a, for otherwise the 

operation we are directed to perform, — viz., the subtraction of 

1 
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b from a, would be impossible in arithmetic. Again, in a?**, 
m can only represent whole numbers. 

Again, a+b^c=a'—c+bj is a theorem which can be proved 
for each set of particular values we can give to a, b, c, provided 
the value we give to c is not greater than the one we give to a. 
Hence it is true for all values of a, ft, c, except when c is 
greater than a. 

Also, a5'*-^a;"=a;'*-« can only be proved in arithmetic when 
m and n stand for whole numbers, and n is less than 777. 

3. With such limitations as the above, we have the following 
theorems (or laws) in Arithmetical Algebra : — 
. I. The Commutative Law, 

(i) Additions and subtractions may be performed in any order. 
Ex, a+b+c-'d=^a+b'-'d+c=a'^d+b'\-c=b-'d+a+c=eto. 
This is generally considered self-evident, since the operations of 
addition and subtraction are not confined to arithmetic. 

(2) Multiplications and divisions may be performed in any order. 

Ex. aAbXc=bXaXc=aXcxb=cXaxb. [Arts. 39, 41.] 

Also axft-rc=a-r cxft=ft-rcxa=etc. 

Til T . 1 ab 

For axft-rc=axftx— =— > 

c c 

and a-TCXb=aX— Xft = — • 

c c j^ 

Similarly we can show that 6 -f c X a =— , and .•. the opera- 
tions indicated hj axb-rc, etc., give the same result. 

II. The Distributive Law. 

(i) Additions and subtractions of numbers may be distributed 
over a series of additions and subtractions of their parts. 
Ex. a+b+{c+d'-'e)=a+b+c+d'-e. 

a+ft-(c+c?-e)=a+ft-c— J+e. [Art. 18]. 
(2) Multiplications (and divisions) of numbers by one 
another may be distributed over a series of additions and sub- 
tractions of the products (and quotients) of their parts. 
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Ex. (a-^h) (c—d)=ciC'-bc'-^ad+bd, 

(a+h) {c'-d)=^ac+hc''ad-'bd. [Art. 48-55.] 
Also (a+6— c)-fa;=a -7-05+6 -foj—c-rsr;. 

For let qi=a-^x,q^=zh-^x^q^^c-rx\ 
,\ a=qiX, h^q^x, c^q^x ; [Art. 72.] 

.-. a+b'-c=:qiX+qiX^qiX=(qi+q^^q^)Xj by Ex. above ; 
.-. (a+6— c)-ra?=g'i+g'a— S'a- 

ILL Laws of Exponents. 

(i) a?'»Xa?»=a?'»+». [Art. 269.] 

(2) a?"» -r a?"=a?"*-»», if m>n 

= 1, if m=n [Art. 272.] 



=-z:ii=iii> ifw<n. 



07' 



This can as easily be proved as (i) is in 

(3) {x^)^=x'^^ 

(4) (Qn/)^=sx^t/^ 



Art. 269 
Art. 269 
^Art. 288' 



r 

4. In Symbolical Algebra we consider tbe symbols, both of 
number* and of operation, as capable of having any meaning 
that will permit of their obedience to the fiindamental laws of 
Arithmetical Algebra. 

5. Suppose then, first of all, that a and b represent numbers, 
but remove the limitation that in the expression a— 6, 5 is not 
greater than a. Put a=0, 6=6 and we have 0—6. 

This is a result we have never met with before; we must 
therefore invent a new symbol for it. Denote it by — 6. Generally 
we define —5 to mean 0—6, and call it a negative number or 
symbol. 

* By a sjnnbol of nnmbery we mean such a symbol as up to this 
point we have used to represent numbers. 

B 
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6. By analogy we should denote O4-& by -f^} ftn<i o&U it a 
positive number or symboL 

Now +6=0+6=5+0, Ari 3, L (i), 

=6. 
Thus positive numbers, and arithmetical numbers, are the 
same. Indeed this was anticipated in [Art. 12], where it was 
stated that *^ when no symbol precedes a term the symbol + is 
understood." 

7. In the symbol —6, — is called the sign of affection^ and 6 
is called the magnitude of the number. Thus —6 and +6 are 
said to be equal in magnitude and opposite in sign, so that to 
every negative there is a corresponding positive number, equal in 
magnitude and opposite in sign, and also a corresponding arith- 
metical number. 

8. We must now investigate what meanings must be attached 
to the symbols of operation, when used with negative numbers. 

Addition and Stibtraction, 

fl-j-(— 6)=a+(0— 6), by definition, 

=a+0— 6, Law 1. (i). 

=a— 6. 
a«.(_6)=a-(0-6), 

=a-0+6, 

=a+6. 

Hence to add, or subtract, a negative, is the same as to sub- 
tract, or add, the corresponding positive number. 

9. Again, — 6±a=0— 6±a=0— (6ipa)=— (6ipa). 
Hence to add, or subtract, a positive, to, or from, a negative 

number is to decrease, or increase, the magnitude of the negative 
by that of the positive number. 

10. Multiplication with negative numbers has been explained 
in [Art. 58]. 

Thence it follows that — a=(— l)a, and (— a)**=dba*, 
according aa m is an even, or odd, integer. Also if a=~6, 
-a=(-l)(-6) = 6. 
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11. Division, 

' Let q denote the quotient -^a-rh ; 

.\ ^a^hq; [Def. Art. 72] 

.*. a= —hq Art, 10 

=6(-j) ; [Art. 58] 

.*. —q=a-7-b; .*. q=^(a-i-h). 

Hence to divide a negative by a positive number is the same 

as to divide the positive number corresponding to the dividend 

by the divisor, and prefix the sign — to the quotient. 

Again let q denote a -r ^— &) ; 
.-. a=q(-h)=-^hq=h\^q)\ 
.*. — g'=a-r&; .*. g'=— (a-f &). 

Hence to divide by a negative number is the same as to divide 

by the corresponding positive number, and prefix the sign — to 

the quotient. 

12. We give no d priori definition of an operation performed 
with, or on, a negative symbol, but deduce its meaning from the 
principle that the result of such an operation is to he the same in 
form as if the syniboh operated on had represented arithmeticd* 
numbers. 

Thus we gave no definition of the operation of addition of a 
negative number, but from the principle that 

a+(c— 6)s=a+c— &, whether & is>c or not, 
we found that it must mean, such an operation that its result 
is the same as subtracting the corresponding positive number. 
And any meaning that may hereafter be assigned to a negative 
number must allow of this meaning being true ; accordingly we 
find in [Art. 36] that if we represent a gain by 200, the loss 
equal in amount is represented by —200. 

X 

13. The fraction — • has no meaning if either, or both, of x 



and y are negative. We must, in this case, extend the meaning 

of the symbol. It has been shown in [Art. 158] that, when x 
and y are positive, — =a?-fy. Let us then define — to repre- 

if Jf 

sent the quotient ff-i-y, whatever x and y may be. 
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Therefore 



" ' ( and o is positive. 

a / x\ / rx « f where a is positive and 

-j=a..(-6) = -(a^6)=-^| -6 negative. 



—a 



"where —a and — & are both negative. 
From these all the theorems relating to fractions "with positive 
terms can be proved for those in which either, or both, of the 
terms are negative* 

14. The meaning and laws of combination of a:*", when the 
limitation as to m is so far removed as to allow of its repre- 
senting a positive, or a negative, number have been already 
discussed in [Chap, xxni.] 

15. Positive and negative numbers are classed together as 
Te(d numbers. That is to say, any symbol composed of an arith- 
metical number, preceded by the sign +, or by the sign — , is 
called a real number. 

16. Since (+5) (+&)=&*, and (-5) (-5)=5*; 
therefore &* has two square roots, — viz., (i) +5, or 5, which is 
the one we have been accustomed to in Arithmetic ; and (2) — 6, 
which is equal in magnitude to the arithmetical root, but opposite 
in sign. 

17. Since the squares of all real numbers are positive, a real 
number cannot be the square root of a negative number. 

Hence V— &*> or (—&*)*> where — &' is a negative number, is 
something we have not previously met with. Call it an 

imaginary number; it is such that (V— &')'= — &*. 

This does not accurately define the meaning of V-^^*^ or of 
the operation ( )* performed on V— 2'*. All we say is that 
^/— 6^, and the operation, must be such, that the performance 
of one on the other must give —6' as the result 
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18. We can put isj —H^ into another form. 

For ^P^^ V(-l)6* = ( - 1)*(2>*)*. Law HI. 4. 

= (-l)*(±&)=±6(-l)**.e.±&V^. 

19. Any expression involving the symbol V— 1 is called an 
impossiblej or imaginary, expression ; and any expression which 
does not involve this symbol is said to be real, 

20. In the symbols + b V— 1 and —6 ^/— 1, h is generally sup- 
posed to be real, and is then called the magnitude of the 

symbol; also +&V^^ is called a positive, whilst — &V— 1 
is called a negative, imaginary number. 

We shall always understand bf/^l to mean the same as 

21. Prop. If a+b V^— 1=0, and a and b are real, then a=0 
and b=0. 

For by Law I. i, a+& V— 1=& V-^+a J 

.•.&V^+a=0; 
.*. 1^/^1+0—0= —a; 
.\ b^f^ =— a; 

.'.{b^/^ly =(-ay; 
.-. -&• =a«; .-. a«+5* = 0. 

Now if either of the two positive numbers, a* and 6*, be of 
appreciable magnitude, their sum cannot be zero. Hence each 



IS zero ; 



.•.a«=0, &*=0; .-. a=M=0. 
CoE. If%hy a^P are real, and a+b V— l=a+i3>\/^l then 

a=a, b=jS. 

For since a+6 V— l=a+i5V— 1, 
0=a+6V^l-(a+jSV^) 
=a+6 V—l— <*— i^ V^i, Law II. I. 

=a— a+5 V— 1— i^ V^, Law L i. 

=:a-a+(5-iS) V^l ; Law II. 2. 

.'. a— a=0, and J— j8=0, by the Prop,, 
or a=:a,*and &=j9. 
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*l*l. The following are examples of the ways in which we can 
combine imaginary numbers with one another and with real 
numbers. 

By Art. 13, — ^=-= a-rh i^^l.^q say ; 
.'. (— l)a V^=2&; 



Similarly 



b ' ' b b 

a V— 1 « 



&V-1 ^ 

Again (a A/^l)*=a*( V^)*=a*(-1)»; 

and (a+5 V^l) (c-rfV^^) 

=ac+& V— T. C'-ad^/~^--b V— 1 (?V— 1, Law 11. 2. 
=ac+&cA/^^— acZV^T. — &rfV— 1 V—l, )> 1.2. 

=ac+5c V^-a(? V^l-5(? (-1), Bef. Art. 17. 

=ac+&c V^— a^V—l+ft^, [Art. 58.] 

23. Also 



For let --===2; .-. a=2'(c+df V^); 

c+a V— 1 

•. ma=imq{c-\-d ^f^l) 
=2m(c+dfV— 1); 
— Twa 



So 



ml 

a{c^dsf^\) ac—adfsl^\ 



_^ac'—ad\f^^ 
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2ac 



Again 

fii(m— 1) (m— 2) „ / — 5^ 

-^ — Y^^ 'a^\h V-i)i+etc. 

fn(wj— 1) (m— 2) , ;-- 

,, Wm— 1) (wi— 2) , ^ , — - 

+{ma'^^h ^ j-^-^ ^a«-»&»+eto.) V-1. 

Thus (a+& V^)* has been reduced to the form -4+5 V— 1, 
wliere J and i? are real. 



24. Tojpt*^ Va+b V— 1 iir^o the form a4-j8\di. 

Let Va+6V— 1= Va?+ Vy V^ ; 
/. a+&V^=a?— y+2 V^V^l; 
.•. a^^x—y^ h=2 Va?y, Art. 21, Cor. ; 






2 2 

2" ^2 



both the upper, or both the lower, signs being taken. 
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25. A system has been devised by wbiob imaginary expres- 
sions represent the postttona, as well as the lengths of lines, so as 
still to obey all the fundamental Laws of Algebra. For explana- 
tion of this system the reader is referred to the works of Warren, 
Peacock, and De Morgan. 

EXAMPLES.— I. 

1. Express (a+ftAT-l)*, and (a— &V^)» in the form 
A+B'sf^. 

2. Eationalize the denominators in 

a-6V-l' x^\^y^|^^' V^. 

3- S-plify -^-^+-^^^-7=. 

4. Find the value of (2+3 V^5)*+(2-3 V^)i 

5. Find the values of (zd+^V, and (zLldL^V. 

6. Find the square root of —79— 8 V^^. 

7. Express in a form free from imaginaries the square of 



^s^:=. • 



8. Reduce 7=—. i 7^=^ 

1-V-l l+V-2 

9. Prove that V3+4 >v^l+ V3-4V-1=4. 
10. Eeduce to a real surd the expression 

V34-2V^+ V3-2V-I. 



II 

flDn t^t &?mIiDl0 00 anil o, ana t^t toorli ^^%lmlt:^ 

26. The symbol oo indicates that the symbol with which it is 
connected represents a magnitude, or ratio, which is being endlessly 
increased; thus " a? is oo " means that the magnitude, or ratio, 
represented by x is endlessly increased, or, as it is sometimes 
expressed, is increased without limit. 

Ohs. 1. Thus the learner will understand that by saying that 
a; is 00 we do not mean that x is to have any precise value, 
as we do when wo say that a? is 2 ; we only mean that there is 
no end to the increase of the magnitude, or ratio, represented 
by X, 

Ohs, 2. The word " infinite " is often used instead of the words 
" endlessly increased," and had better be understood to mean 
exactly the same thing. By an infinite number we mean a 
number which is endlessly increased. 

Ohs, 3. The symbol = is often placed before oo , instead of 
" is," or some other similar verb. Thus we have " a?=QO ," 
which is read " x is infinite," or less correctly " x equals 
infinity." And we often find, "when a?=QO," used instead of 
the more correct phrase, " as x is endlessly increased," as if 
there were some precise point at which x ceased to be finite 
and became infinite. 

Ohs, 4. This abbreviation is likely to lead to great confusion, 
unless its precise meaning is carefully remembered. 

Ohs. 5. Thus when a? =2 and y=2, we at once infer, as in Euc. 
Ax. L, that a?=y. Similarly when a?=QO and y=QO , the learner 
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is apt to think that a?=y, forgetting that = before oo has not 
the same meaning as = before 2, or any other symbol of finite 
number. Take another instance, although as 07=00 , 4a; =00 
also, yet x and 4a? do not tend to equality, or in other words, 
X : 4a7 does not tend to a ratio of equality, for it always remains 
the same as 1 : 4. 

27. The symbol means, as stated at the beginning of Arith- 
metic, absolute iwneniity^ or the total absence of any magnitude, 
such as in any statement may be denoted by the symbols of 
number. 

The symbol has also another use. It indicates that the 
symbol, with which it is connected, represents a magnitude, or 
ratio, which is being endlessly decreased ; thus " x is 0," means 
that X represents a magnitude, or ratio, which is endlessly 
decreased, or, as it is sometimes expressed, is decreased without 
limit. 

Observations similar to 1, 2, 3, 4 of Art. 26 apply to 
when used in this sense, only reading " decrease " for " increase," 
" zero " for " infinite " and " infinity," " " for " 00 ." 

Ohs, 6. Further, when a?— y=0, if we know that x and y 
represent finite numbers, we can infer that a?=y; but if both 
a?-=0 and y=0, then we cannot infer that a:=y, for since x 
and y are now endlessly decreased, their difference is also, 
whether they tend to equality or not. 

Hence the only general test of x being equal to y, whether 
X and y are endlessly decreased, or increased, or are finite, is 

— =l,or^=l. 
y a? 

28. We will exemplify our statements by remarks on some of 
the connexions between and 00 . 

When a?=0, — =00 . This means that, as x is endlessly de- 

m7 
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a 
creased, the fraction — is endlessly increased. We also ex- 
press this by saying that — has no limits or is infinite, when 
c is zero. 

Conversely when a? =00, — =0. This means that as x is 

OS 

endlessly increased, — is endlessly decreased, in other words, 

a, 
that as 0? increases without limit, — decreases without limit. 

' X 

29. Again if a<:l, a*=0 when a?=QO . This means that as 
X is endlessly increased, a^ is endlessly decreased, or decreases 
without limit. 

Consider the expression &+a*, where a<:l; when a;=oo , 
i,e. is endlessly increased, a'=0, i.e, is endlessly decreased, and 
h+as^ approaches endlessly near to h. 

We sometimes express the same thing thus, if a<:l, 5+ a* 
has h for its limit, when a:=Qo , by which we mean, that as x 
increases the value of h+as^ approaches &, and by taking x 
sufficiently great, the difiference between it and h can be endlessly 
decreased, or in other words, can be made infinitely small 

In the same way a*, i.e, 0+a*, is often said to have for its 
limit, when 07=00 , i.e, the difiference between a^ and can be 
made infinitely small by endlessly increasing x. But if the 
here spoken of have the second meaning, viz., of endless 
decrease, a' has no precise value, and cannot be spoken of 
properly as a limit. If, on the other hand, is here supposed 
to have the meaning of nonentity^ it is to be observed that a% 
when a;=QO , represents something, though endlessly small, and 
there is therefore, as it were, a difiference in kind between it and 
the symbol of absolute nonentity. 

It would therefore seem advisable to content ourselves with 
the statement that 0^=0 when 07=00, giving to these phrases 
the meanings assigned in Art. 26, 27. 
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30. If in the product ajS, one of the factors, as a, is zero, 
whilst j8 is zero or finite, then the product vanishes ; but if a is 
zero whilst j3 is infinite, it does not necessarily follow that aj3 is 
zero. 

For take the following simple examples : — Let a=t;*, and put 

(1.) iS= — , then ajS=r; .•. when a=0, ».6. t;=0, )3=oo 
and aj9=0; 

(2.) iS= — , then ajS==l; .•. when a=0, t.c. t;=0, /3=oo 
and a^-=\ ; 

(3.) P=-ii then ai3= — ; .% when a=0, t.c. t;=0, j8=oo 
and aj3=Q0 . 

31. We will now explain more fully the meaning of the word 
limit which we have used above. 

2+ 8a? 

Consider, for example, the expression q , « > ^^^ ^^ -^• 

When a?=l, A has a precise value, namely 1, and so it has 
for every other finite value of x except — f, which we shall 
speak of later. Next let aj=0, if by this we mean that x repre- 
sents absolute nonentity, then A has a precise value, namely 
§; but if by 05=0, we mean that x is to represent a continually 
decreasing magnitude or ratio, then A cannot be said to have 
any precise value, for x has not, but the more x is decreased 
the more nearly does A approach to J, and by endlessly de- 
creasing X we can endlessly decrease the difference between A 
and J, so that § is the limit of the values which A has, as a? is 
endlessly decreased. 

Again, when a;=Qo, ^ cannot be said to have any precise 

X 

value-; but A=: q- ; .*• as a? is increased, the more nearly does 

2+- 

X 
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A approach to f , and bj endlessly increasing x we can end- 
lessly decrease the difference between A and f ; hence f is the 
limit of the values which A has, as x is endlessly increased. 

When a?=— f, ^=00, t.6. the value of A is endlessly in- 
creased as X approaches — f , and therefore A cannot be said to 
have then any precise value, nor is there any limit to the various 
values which A has then. 



Ill 

iS)n 3|tuqualftfe0^ 

32. In this Chapter we shall discuss a number of propositions, 
which have for their object to prove that one of two given expres- 
sions is greater, or less, than another. 

33. Definition. An expression (a) is said to be greater than 
another (J), when the difiference a— & is positive, and less if 
a— & is negative. 

34. We use the symbol >- for the words " is greater than," 
and *c for " is less than." 

Thus 5>3, V 5-3= +2; but-5<:-3, v-6-(-3)=-2; 
and, generally, if a>-&, then a— & being positive, h—a, or 
—a— (—5), is negative, and .'. — a>~&. 

Again 0>-7, for 0-(-7)=+7. 

35. The statements a >-&, and a-<:&, are called inequalities. 
The statement a:>-b^>'C means that a:>-b, that &>►, or =, c, 

and that therefore a::>c. 

The statement a^h is to be read " a is greater or less 
than b:* 

36. If ar>&, and if m is positive, then maz:=^mh, 

for ma'-mhf i.e., m(a—h)y is positive, for both m and a—h are 
positive; but if m is negative, then m(a— &) is negative, and 
.•. ma <: mb. 

Similarly, if a<:&, ma^7nb, according as m is negative or 
positive. 

Again a'\'m^b-\'m according as a^b whatever m may be, 
positive or negative. 

16 
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37. If a and h are real, a*— 2a&+&*=(a— &)* ; but we know 
that the square of every real quantity is positive; .•. a*+&*— 2a& 
is positive, hence a'+&*>*2a&. 

Similarly if x and y are both positive, «+y>-2 V^, since 
( V^— hJyY is positive. 

38. We can apply these considerations to prove a great 
number of inequalities. 

Ex. 1. a^^h'''\-c''>hc-\-ca^ah. 

^^' f.t^*'"of ) .•.,adding,2(a«+5*+c«)>2(a&+&c+ca); 

-^o^e. — If a=&=c this inequality becomes an equality. 

Similarly most inequalities become equalities for special values 
of the symbols involved. 
Ex, 2. The sum* of any positive number (a) and its reciprocal 

>2. 

-, , 1 a*+l 2a ^ 

For aH — =— L- > — >2. 

a a a 

Ex, 3. If a, &, c are real numbers, not all equal, then 
(6— c)(c— a)+(c— a)(a— &)+(a— &)(&— c) is negative. 

For the expression = 5c + ca + a6 — (a« + 5* + c^), and this 
is negative, since by Ex, 1. hc-\-ca-\-db<c^-\-li^-\-c*. 

Ex, 4. If X and y are positive, a?*+y*— a?*y— a?y* is positive. 
For the expression =x(a?*— ^) — y(a?*— y*) = (a;— y)(a?*— y*) 
=:(ic'+^(a?+y)(a?— y)', and this is positive, since each of the 
factors composing it is positive. 

Ex, 5. If a, &, c are positive, and not all equal, prove that 
a(a— &)(a— c)+5(5— c)(6— a)+c(c— a)(c— &) is positive. 

Let a, 5, c be in descending order of magnitude. 

The expression =(a— 5)(a*— ac— 6*+&c)+c(c— a)(c— 5) 
^^{a'-})f(a'\r^'-'(^-\-(i\<^'-o)(p^^)'i and this is positive since 
«+^^x?» and c-^a^ c-^h are both negative. 
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39. The atteDtion of the student is drawn to the following 
statements ; he will immediately perceive their truth. 

(i) Ka>-6 and crxi, then a+cr>6+£?, and ao-bd. 

a h 

(2) Ka:>ft and c<cef, then a— o-ft— rf, and ~"^>"^' 

(3) K a>-6, a and h being positive, when n is a positive 
integer, then a'^>b^, and a~"<ft~"; but when n is fractional, 
the character of the inequality will depend on the signs we affix 
to the roots. 

Thus if a=3, &=2, n= J, then V3> V2, ^lulst - V3< V^, 
- ^3<- V2, and V^ > - V^- 

40. ^07. I. If a and b are positive, and a>.6, find the limits to 
the value of x when — / , . > /, ' 

By Art. 39 (3) ^ , , , > \o T « 5 
- , 2ax ^- , 2fea; 



ax bx 

. •. aJ^ic + aa?' > a* &a; + bx* ; 
.•. ;»(«—&) (a?*— afe) is positive ; 

but (a— 6) is positive, .•. x{x— \/al)) {x+ ^fab) is positive; 
.-. if a; is negative it must not be numerically greater than Vat, 
and if positive it must not be less than Va& ; 
.*. x must be between and — Va&, or be greater than ^ab. 
See Appendix to Part I. Art. 13 and 14. 
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Ex. 2. Show that (n4-l)»-i<(|^}«. 
We have »+l<r(n— r+2), 

if r* — (n + 2)r + n + 1 is negative, 
1.6., if (r—n+ 1)(^—1) is negative, 
i.ei, if r lies between 1 and n+1. 
Hence, putting r successively equal to 2, 3, . . . n, 
we see that 

«+l<2.n, 
n+l<3.(n-l), 
etc. < etc., 
n+l<n.2, 
and there being n— 1 of these inequalities, we have by 
multiplying 

41. If r- , 7— I • • • vT ^^ fractions f which are not all equah 

^^^^ v^ — TT — . I 1 , lies between the least and greatest of them. 

Di-rDtT" . . . -t-Dn 

Change the signs of the numerator and denominator of any one 
of which the denominator is negative, so that we may take all 
the denominators as positive. 

Let -r- be the least of the fractions, denote it by A ; 

• • -7-^ A, -7— ^ A, ... -r— — A, • • • 7~-^A, 

^1 ^j Or On 

then since &i, . . . hn are all positive, 

ai>\biy at > Aft,, . . . ar=^br, . . . an>A&n) Art. 36; 
.*. ai+a,+ . . . +an>A.(&i+&a+ • • • +K), Art. 39, i ; 
^ fli+gi+ . . •+^» ^;^^^ 

Similarly it can be shown that i^-jri i . t" is less 

than the greatest of the fractions. 

G 
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EXAMPLES.— IL 

Prove that the following inequalities are generally true, stating 
the cases of exception, the letters denoting positive numbers 
except when otherwise indicated. 

1. a*&«+a«&*>2a«&»; (a+6)*>4a6. 

2. (— a+6+c)*+(a-2>+c)«+(a+2>— c)*>6c+co+a&. 

3. a«+ft«+c»>3a6c. 

5. aj'+l>aj*+a?, if a?+l be positive ; and x*-~\>x* — a?, if 
x>\, 

6. a'+3a6*^6'+36a* according as d^h. 

7. ac+&£?>2 isldbcd^ a6+dc>2 i^Jahcd^ etc. 

8. a*c£?+6*ac?+c*a6+(r6c>4aZ>cc?. 

9. (ai+a,+a8+ . . . +qn)*< n(oi'+q/+ • • • +ai»"); 
and ai+at+at+«4>4\^aiaia8«4« 



10. Which is the greater a;'+y' or a;',y+a?y' ? 

11. If a? is real, prove that «•— 8a;+22 can never be less 
than 6. 

12. If ai«+a.*+a,*+ . . . +an«=l=6i«+6.«+ • . • +V, 
prove that the expression ai 61+ a j6a+ . . . +a,|5H cannot be 
greater than unity. 

13. K 2;, y, 2r, . . . d, 5, c, . . . are positive numbers, prove that 

(X y z\l a h c\ g. 

— l""rH — 11 — I 1 — ) cannot be less than 9, and, generally, 

1 { X y \f a b c \ 

that I — 1-4-+ ... to n terms — | 1 1- ... to n terms 

\a' b l\x y z ' J 

cannot 1)e less than n*. 
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14. Prove that, Mtx^y^z are real numbers, 

x^X'-y) (:c--2:)+y*(y-2:) {y-x)+z\Z''X) (z-y) 
is necessarily positive. 

15. Prove that a; H — >!-{ — , ifa;>lor<— , n not being 

nx n n 

less than 1, and x being positive. 

16. K 2a;— 1>10— 6aj, find a limit to the value of a;. 

17. K a, by c are any real positive numbers, prove that 

111 a*+h*+c* 

— h-j-'\ — is not greater than r , and not less than 

^|ahc 

18. Prove that (a;* +y*)*>4a3^(a;'—ajy+y*). 

3 

19. Determine in what cases a; 4 — >, or<, 4; and find the 

X 

numbers between which •- J cannot be. 

3+a; 

20. If a; and n are both positive, and n integral and a;>1, 

n+l n-1 

prove that a?"— l>n(a; * — a? * ), except when n=l. 

21. Show that 3»(n+3)'»>2««-i |w+2. 

22. Prove that, generally, 

(ai*+a,*+ • • • +«n^) (2>i'+Jj*+ . . . +V) is greater than 



ai. ^1. * 1-3.5 . . . (2n-l). , ^, 1 

23. Show that — jr-jT-^ ^—^ — '■ IS less than rr= 

^ 2.4.6 . . . 2n V2n 



+1 



V 



\ 



IV 
flDn feerfesf. 

42. A SERIES is a succession of expressions fonned, each, after 
some particular one, according to one and the same law. 

Thus a, avy ar* . . . is a series, the law being, that each 
expression after the first can be obtained by multiplying the 
preceding by r. 

43. The expressions forming a series may be connected in 
any way we please. 

Thus a.arMr*.ar* . . ., and a-{'ar+ar^+ai**+ etc,, 
are both series, the first a series of factors, and the second of 
terms. 

Generally, however, unless the contrary is expressly stated, 
we shall suppose the expressions to bo connected by the sign + 
or — , and each will be called a term. 

44. We expressed the law of the series in Art. 42, by stating 
how each term can be obtained when we know the preceding ; 
but it might also have been given in such a manner, that all we 
need specially to know, in order to determine a particular term, 
is its place in the series. The algebraic expression of such a 
law is called the general term of the series. Thus, above, ar^^^ 
is the expression for the term which stands in the nth place, so 
that by giving n the values 2, 5, 10, for example, we obtain 
from it immediately the 2d, 5th, and 10th terms. Hence it 
is called the nth, or general, term of the series. See [Art. 419, 
430.] 

S3 
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45. Again, in the series 1+2+ 3 + 6+ 9 +17+ etc., the law 
of formation may be given in two ways, by saying (i) that 
each term, after the second, can be obtained by multiplying the 
preceding by 2 and subtracting 1 from this product ; or (2) that 
the general, or nth tenn, is 2**-*— 2'*-*+l, n being >1. 

46. A series is often stated b} giving a few of the terms at 
the beginning, from which a law of formation can be easily 
inferred, but if this cannot be done we must have the law 
explicitly mentioned also. 

47. K a series stops at some one term, it is called a finite 
series. 

Thus a'»+ma'»~'«+ . . . + - -^^ '—r^ ■ — -^a"*- V + etc., 

r 

is a finite series when rw is a positive integer. 

If a series does not stop, but is endlessly prolonged, it is 
called an infinite series. 

Thus the above series is infinite when 972 is other than a posi- 
tive integer, and the series in Art. 43 are both infinite. 

48. We have various ways of expressing series generally; 
the following are examples : — 

«o+«i+Wa+ . . . +«n-i+%+etc. . . (i), 

/(«)+y(«+l)+ . . . +y(a+n)+etc. . . (2), 

Wo+Wi«+Waa5*+etc. +Wn_iaj'*~*+w„;c'*+etc. (3). 

We sometimes also write them thus 2o*t/,|, ^^'''/(a+n), 
'Zo^Uf^y by which we mean that in the general terms, u^, 
f(a+n)y w«aj", we are to put n successively equal to and all 
integers from 1 onwards, and connect each term so obtained 
with the succeeding one by the sign +. 

The series Wo— Wia+etc.+(— l)**-"%„_iiB"-* + (— l)"Wn^+ 
etc. would be denoted by 2o*(— l)'*e/„a:'*. 

The series (3) is said to proceed according to ascending 
powers of x. 
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49. We often denote the sum of the first n tenns of a series 
by iS^n; so ^'^^ ^^6 sam of an infinite number of tenns starting 
from the first would be denoted by 8^. 

50. It will be well for the student to practise himself in 
determining a form for the nth, or general, term from inspecting 
the first few terms of a series. 

Thus in the series 

7, 16, 22, 26, 32, 36, 42, etc., 
after the second, each term of an odd rank is obtained by 
adding 6 to the term immediately preceding, and each term of 
an even rank by adding 4 to the preceding term. 

Hence 

M„»=16+6+6+etc. tow— 1 terms +4+4+ etc. to m—1 terms 
=16+6(m-l)+4(m-l)=6+10m=6+5.2m, 

and 

**tm+i=16+6+6+etc. to m terms +4+4+eto. to wi— 1 terms 

= 16+6m+4(7n-l) = 12+10m=7+5(2m+l); 

.-. ti,«i=6J-J(-l)«'»+5.2m, 

and w,,„+i=6i-J(-l)»'^+^+5(2m+l); 

.*. the general, or nth, term can be put into the form 

See Dt MorgarCs Algebra^ Chap. VIII. 



EXAMPLES.— III. 
Write down the general term of each of the following series. 

^- 1:3+3:5+5?7+ "*"• 

1 , 1.3 , 1.3.5 , , 

"• 2+23+2A6+ "*"• 

1.2 , 3.2« , 5.2« , 7.2* , ^ 
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\ X X* 



rl-/nr7--.x-7i::rriN+ /o^ . -,x /^^ . .x +etc. 



^' («+l) (3aj+l)^(2iB+l) (4a;+l)^(3a;+l) (5a;+l) 

6. 1— 2a;— 5aj«— 8a:»— lliB*— etc. 

7. 1+3+7+16+31+ etc. 

8. l+4a;+7a;«+10a;«+ etc. 

9. a— 2(a+l)a;+3(a+2)a;«— 4(a+3)a;»+ etc. 

1_, 1,1 . 1 . , 
^''' 6.16"*"8.20+10:24"*" 12.28"^ ®^'^- 

3 6,7 9,11 , 
"• 6'""¥+T7""S+126"" ^^- 



^S- 0+5T3+7T5+ "*^- 



1 2 2* 2» 



51. Let Sn denote the sum of n consecutive terms of a series, 
starting from any one we please; then if as n=oo (Art. 26), 
the values of Sn have a limit (Art. 29, 31), the series is said 
to be convergent ; and if as n=:Qo , iSvi=QO , the series is said to 
be divergent ; but if S^ is equal sometimes to one number and 
sometimes to another, the series is said to be ^periodic. 
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52. Thus the sum of the first n terms of the series 

1+Hi+i+etc. is -^"/l , which has 2 for its Hmit, when 

4 
n is endlessly increased, this series is therefore convergent. 

Also the sum of the first n terms of the series 

1+2+4+8+etc., is 2«— 1, which is infinite (Art. 26, Oha. 2), 
when n is endlessly increased, and therefore this series is 
divergent. 

Again in the series 1—1+1—1+ etc., the sum of any even 
number of terms is 0, whilst the sum of an odd number is 1, 
hence this series is periodic. 

53. When a general symbol of number is involved in the 
terms of a series, the numerical value of the expression for the 
sum of n terms may have a limit, when n is endlessly increased, 
for some values of this symbol, but not for others. 

1 r* 

Thus in the series a +ar+ar«+ etc. Sn^a-^ 

1— r 

Hence if r has a positive value less than 1, the numerical 

values of 8n have the value = for their limit, when n is 

1— r ' 

endlessly increased ; but if r is greater than 1, the numerical 

value of Sn is infinite (Art. 26, Ols. 2), when n is endlessly 

increased. 

Rules for determining whether a series is convergent or 

divergent will be given in Chapter V. 

54. In the case of a convergent series we denote the limit of 
Sn^ when w=qo , by fif, and we often call it the sum of the series 
ad infinitum^ or shortly, the sum of the series. 

Let Xn=S—Sn, then Xn is the sum of the series, starting 
from the (n+l)th term, and is often called the remainder^ or 
remnant, of the series after n terms. 

Obviously Xn=0 (Art. 27), when n=c>o (Art. 26). 
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55. The student must remember that the algebraic form of 5„ 
is unaltered when n is infinite. It is only the numerical vodueB 
of S^ which then have a certain limit, if the series is convergent. 

For in algebra any one term of an expression is just as 
important as any other, whatever may be the arithmetical values 

assigned to the symbols involved. 

1— r» 
Thus in the series of Art. 53, 8^ always has the form ay^ 

whatever r and n may be, it is only its numerical values which 

a 
nave =r— — for their limit, when 72=00 , if r< 1, or > — 1. 

56. When a function indicates that an operation has to be 
performed on an expression involved in it, we frequently find 
that if we perform the operation, there results an infinite series. 

The function is called the generating function of the series, 
and the series is called the devdopment, or expansion, of the 
function. 

Thus the function .5 indicates that 1 is to be divided by 

1— a;; if we perform this operation we obtain for quotient the 
infinite series, l+x+x*+ etc. 

57. K P denote the generating function of the series 
Wo+Wi+Wt+ etc., we often meet with the expression 

F=Uq+Ui+u^+ etc.; 
this means, not that F represents algebraically the sum of the 
series to infinity, but merely that if we perform the operations 
indicated by P, the result will be a series, such that, if the opera- 
tion be carried on to any one term of it, the result will agree 
with U0+U1+U2+ etc. to the same term. 
Thus we often have 

J— =l+a;+aj«+ ... . . . (i), 

1 a;** 
and also = ==l+x+x*+ . . . +iC""*+:| (2). 
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Here in (i) the sign = may be read '^m ^ generati/ng 
function of the aeries;'* whilst in (2) it has its usual meaning, 
namely, strict algebraic and arithmetical equality, so that if 
any value be given to ic on both sides of it, the results are 
numerically equal. 

58. Generally, after an operation indicated in P has been 
carried on as far as some one term of the series, we find that 
there is a difference between P and the sum of the series up to 
the same term, this difference is called the " remainder,** 

ThusP=Mo+Ui+Wj+ . . . +Un-i+Rn' 

Here Rn stands for the remainder after n terms, and is always 
a function of n. Thus in (2) 2?n=T 9 and generally 

P=Sn+Bni or Rn^^P—Sn. 

59. Ex. K we carry on for n steps the division indicated 
^y h -lI -l;> — i » ^® ^^^^ obtain a quotient of the form 

C0+C1X+ . . . +Cn-iaj**""* and a remainder J[a^+J5a^+*. 
Hence 

&0+M+M*- '^ '^ • • • +C«-i«" -^bo+h^X+b,X* ^ ^ 

And this form holds good, however large n may be. 

We will now show how c©, Ci, . . . Cn_i may be calculated. 
Since the right-hand side of (i) represents the quotient when 
tto+a^x is divided by 2>o+&ia?+&aaJ', the product of it and 
the divisor ho+biX+h^x*, by [Art. 72], must be identical with 
aQ'\-aiX. 

Hence obtaining this product, and arranging it according to 
powers of x, we see that 

Coho+x(Cibo + Cohi)+ . . . +X^{hQCr + hiCr-.i+h^Cr-i)+ . . . 
+x\A+b,Cn-i + h,Cn^,)+X^'^'{B+Cn-ih) 

must be identical with aQ+OiX ; 
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• *• CoOq — floy • • • \^/J 

Ci&o+Co2>i=ai, . • . (2), 
etc. =eto. 

etc. =0, 

J. + 6iCn_i + Vn-t = 0, . . . (n+1), 

5+c„_,6,=0, . . . (n+2). 
These equations give us means for obtaining in succession the 
coefficients Cq, Ci, . . . Cn-i, and J[ and i?. 

60. It may be observed that the coefficient of any one term, 
such as c^, may be obtained from equation (r+1) as soon as the 
coefficients of the two preceding terms are known. Thus the 
law of the series is known. 

61. Here we have been able to show how to calculate the 
successive terms of the development, and also the remainder 
after any given number of terms. 

In Algebra, however, we can often find the generating function 
of a series, or the development of a function, without being able 
to find the remmnder; but in the Differential Calculus we have 
theorems which enable us to expand such functions as we are 
generally concerned with, and to obtain as well the form of the 
remainder after any number of terms. 

62. If after some finite number of terms R^ vanishes, the 
development stops at that point, and P has been expanded into 
a finite series, for the simi of which it is also the algebraic 
expression. 

63. The student must distinguish between the meanings of 
the expressions represented in this Chapter by R^ and X^, 

We have Sn=R—Rn' Hence, if the numerical values of i?„ 
have a limit, say R, when n is infinite, Sn has also a limit, viz., 
P-~.R^ and the series is convergent, and S^P—R. 

K, moreover, as a particular case of the above, when n is 
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infinite, jBn=0 (Art. 27), then P is the limit of 5n, or the 
generating function is the sum of the series ad infinitum^ and 
in this case only F=S, 

64. Q-enerally it is found by means of theorems in the 
Differential Calculus, that if the series is convergent, jB„=0 
when n is infinite, and in Algebra we always assume that 
it is so, and therefore also that the generating function of a 
convergent series is its sum ad infinitum. 

Thus in Euler's Proof of the Binomial Theorem [Art. 426], 
we show that (1+a?)"* is the generating function of the series 

l+ma;+ -I 9 — ^a;*+ etc., and then for all values of x and m 

which make the series convergent we always assume that 
(l+ic)"* is the sum to infinity. This assumption is shown to be 
correct by one of the theorems in the Differential Calculus 
above referred to. 

65. Thus to sum up, the generating function can never 
express the algebraic form of the sum to infinity. For how- 
ever many terms we take into the sum, there is always a 
difference between its form and that of the generating function. 
But in most cases of convergent series the value of the expression 
for this difference endlessly decreases ns we increase the number 
of terms taken into the sum ; and therefore the numerical value 
of the generating function is the limit of the sum to infinity. 



Contetffente ana aDftetjente* 

66. In Art. 52, 53, in order to discover whether the scries 
were divergent or convergent, we discussed the expression for the 
sum of n terms. 

There are, however, many series for which we are unable to 
obtain the corresponding expression. 

We shall, therefore, in this Chapter consider some other ways 
of determining the convergence or divergence of a given series. 

67. First, it is obvious that a series is divergent, if from and 
after some definite term each is equal to, or greater than, some 
finite number. 

For let Wo+Wi+Ws+etc. denote the series, and Sr the sum 
of the first r terms. 

1°. Let M,.=w,.+i=etc.= some finite number p. 

Then Sr+m=Sr+7nPy and therefore, when m=ao (Art. 26), 
fli.+„i=oo . Hence the series is divergent (Art. 51). 

2°. K from and after the rth term each is greater than 
some finite number /B, then each term is greater than the 
corresponding term of i° ; hence Sr+m is greater than in i°, and 
therefore, cL fortiori^ the series is divergent. 

Cob. a series is divergent if from and after some term (say 
the rth) each is equal to, or greater than, the preceding. 

For then each term after the rth is equal to, or greater than, 
the finite number t/^, and therefore the series is divergent. 
This is sometimes expressed by saying that a series is divergent, 
if from and after some definite term the ratio of each to the 
preceding is equal to, or greater than, unity. 
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We have now, therefore, only to discuss those series in which, 
from and after some definite term each is less than the pre- 
ceding, or, in other words, the ratio of each to the preceding is 
less than unity. 

68, The first method we shall employ will be best explained 
by some examples of it. 

To show that the series 

is convergent. 

Q. 111111, 

Smce j^<^,^<^, |-^<~,etc., 

each term of (i) after the third is less than the corresponding 
term of the series^ 

l+l+-2+2«+2"«+®*^-5 

.'. the sum of an infinite number of its terms, beginning with 
t]?e first, is 

.'. the given series is convergent (Art. 51). 

69. The following is an important example : — 
Ifnhe ajpositive number the series 

ts convergent^ or divergent^ according as n is^ or is not, greater 
than unity, 

1. Let n > 1. 

2 1 

The second and third terms are together <s;j<o;ji:i 5 ^^ 

^ . r 1111 -.^ 4 1 

^ext four terms j;^, ^, g^^, ^ axe together < ~ < ^^^ 
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8 1 

the next eight terms are together less than g^j < -^^^'^ after this 

taking 2* terms together, then 2", and so on, we see that the 
sum of the series ad infinitum is less than 

l+2^zi+2i^i=5+ etc., 

1 . 2'»-^ 1 

and .'. less than j— , which = 2n-i— 1 ^^"^ 2**~^--1 ' 

.'. the series is convergent. 

n. Let n=l. 

The third and fourth terms are together > \ which =^; the 
next four terms, -J, ^, \y \^ are together > 4 which =J; the 
next eight are together > -^, and so on. 

Hence the sum of the series od infinitum is greater than 
l4-^+i+ c^o*} s^d therefore goes on endlessly increasing, the 
series therefore is divergent. 

ni. Let n < 1. 

Each term after the first is greater than the corresponding 
term of the series considered in 11., and therefore, cL fortiori^ the 
series is divergent. 

70. Upon the method of proof pursued in the preceding 
articles we will make a few remarks. 

Li Article 68 we have compared each term of the series 

with the corresponding term of the geometric series 

1+ 2-+25+ ®*^-' 

and have shown that each term after the second is less than the 
corresponding term of the Q-.P., which we know to be con- 
vergent. Hence we conclude that the given series is con- 
vergent. 
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In Article 69, 1. /we have cut up the given series into batches, 
the first term forming the first batch, the next two terms forming 
the second batch, the next four the third, and so on, thus 
forming a new series by taking each of these batches as a term, 
at the same time showing that each term of this new series, 
after the first, is less than the corresponding term of the G.P., 

l+2^i=i+2i^i=:i+ etc., 

which we know to be convergent. Hence we conclude that the 
given series is convergent. 

Again in Art. 69, II., the new series which we form by taking 
the terms of the given series in batches, is shown to be, term for 
term after the second, greater than a series which we know to 
be divergent, and therefore the given series is seen to be 
divergent. 

Hence we arrive at the following rule to show that a series is 
convergent [or divergent]. Transform it, when necessary, into 
a new series, convenient for comparing with a known convergent 
\yr divergent] series ; if after any fixed term each term of the 
new series is less \or greater] than the corresponding term of the 
known series, then the given series is convergent [or divergent]. 



EXAMPLES.— IV. 



I. Prove that the series /==+ /==+ /==+ etc. is di- 

VT2 VO i^ZA 

vergent, and that —+—-}-—+ etc. is divergent. 

Are the following seven series convergent or divergent ? 
-.1+2,1+3,1+4, , 

2- i+i+2^"^i4::3^"^r+4^"*"^^^* 

3. The series whose nth term is Vn*+1— n. 
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1 , 1 , 1 , 1 , ^ 

^ "2 ■^1+V2"^1+V3"'"1TV4"'" 

rt'+l 

S. The series whose nth term is a , -. • 
•' n*+l 

ti 1 , 1 . 1 , , 

^- :;^^+ V3^"^ vJ^i"*" 
7- 1+72+73+74+ ^*^- 
«• :^+75+ ^*°- +:;^+ '*"• 

9. Show that the series 

0,3,4,6 . 
^'^^'r-^'r-^-\~ etc. 

is convergent, if »n>2, and divergent if m=, or <, 2. 

10. The series Wo+^i+Wj+ etc. is convergent, if from and 

after some definite term (u^)** is <A;, and divergent, if other- 
wise, /c being itself less than 1. 

11. The series Wo+Wi+w«+ etc. is divergent, if the limit of 
nu<f^ is not zero when n is infinite. 

12. If n^tin, where k is greater than 1, is always finite 
however large n may be, then the series, whose nth term is Un; 
is convergent 

13. If the terms of the series Wo+Wi+Mj+ etc. constantly 
decrease, then it, and the series Mo+2t4i+4wa+8M|+16wi6+etc. 
are both convergent, or both divergent. 



71. The foregoing method is useful when (bnt not unless), we 
can remember some series with which we may conveniently 
compare the given series. 

The following method will be more immediately applicable in 
many cases. 

D 
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Prop. The «eric«Ui+u,+ • • • +Ur+etc. is convergent^ if after 
some fixed term (u,) tlie ratio of each term to the preceding is les* 
than a number which is itself less than unity. 

Let X be this number, Sr^i the sum of the first r— 1 terms. 

Then Ur+i<XUr, Ur+i<XUr+i<X^Ur, Wr+8<iCMr+a<a^**r> 

and so on ; 

••. the sum of the series <Sr-i+Ur{l+x+Qi^+ . . - ad inf.) 

<8r^i+Ur^ , since «<!; 

1— a?' 

.*. the sum of the series, when the number of terms taken is 

endlessly increased, does not exceed the finite number 

Ur 

Sr- 1 + 1 , and therefore the series is convergent. 

72. Ex, For what values of x is the series l+llas+lllic* 
+llllic'+ etc. convergent, and for what values is it divergent? 

lO**— 1 
The nth term = — ^ — a^~*, 

(n-l)th,, = g af^l 

r\ the ratio = iAti-i_i ^' 

11 9 

Hence,if aj=jg,or>jg, this ratio =, or >, l+jj^z^o' 

which is never less than 1 ; 

.*., (Art. 67, Cor.), the series is divergent. 

If a? < j^, the ratio is <1, when (10'»-l)a;<10»-»— 1, 

or 1— a;<10«-*— lO^Hr, 
„ 10«-»(l-10ic)>l-a;, 

or„-l>log.,j^. 
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1— a; 
Hence if m be the characteristic of logio -i_iA^ > wlien 

n=m-f-2 the ratio is < 1, and since it continually diminishes, 
for all higher values of n it is less than when w=m+2, t.c, it 
is less than a number which is itself less than unity. Hence 
(Art. 71) the series is conyergent. 

73. By Art 67 all series are divergent in which, from and 
after some definite term, the ratio of each to the preceding is 
equal to, or greater than, unity. 

By Art. 71 all series are convergent in which, &om and after 
some definite term, the ratio of each to the preceding is less than 
a number which is itself less than unity. 

These two Articles give a complete test except in the case of 
those series in which, from and after some definite term, the 
ratio of each to the preceding, though always less than unity, 
tends to unity as its limit. 

For such series we must adopt the method explained in 
Art 69, 70, or proceed as in Art. 75. 

74. If there be two series 

«o+«i+«a+ etc. . (i), and &0+&1+&1+ etc. . (2), 
of which (i) is convergent, and (2) such that, from and after 
some term (say the rth), the ratio of each term to the preceding 
is less than the corresponding ratio in (i), then (2) is convergent. 

For (2)=6.+ . . . +J,_,+^l+*gi+^*^+ etc.), 
which <6.+ . . . +J,_,+6yi+^+^?^+etc.), 

which =fto+ . • • +&r-i+~(«r+«r+i+ar+a + etC.). 

Or 

Aad this latter series is convergent, since (i) is; '.*. (2} is also. 
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Cob. If (i) be divergent, and the ratios -^ , etc. be greater 
than -^ , etc., then (2) is divergent. 

75. Prop. Lei Uo+Ui+u,+e*c» ^« <'> series in which the ratio 
is leas than 1, but tends to 1 for its limit when n increaseSy and 

let — — be put into the form 1— ; — • Then if na is never in- 

finite; hut ^ from and after some definite term, is greater than a 
number which is greater than 1, the series is convergent^ and if less 
than 1, divergent. 

Since the limit of -^^ is 1, that of a is 0. 
1°. Suppose that from and after the rth term na is > ~ , 
and that ~>1, so that jD>g'. 

Then (l+^y>U+^J f 

if,a+fcll«.+ etc. >f+^5l>l+.tc., 

I.C., if na+na^-jr-a + etc. >— + — 'S^ h etc., 

*Z q q 2 n ' 

i.«. if na— ^>£^(^^. 1- etc. )— na(?^a+etc. V 

Now, from and after the rth term, na >— • Also, since as 

n increases a decreases, we can give to n so large a value (say m), 

o— 11 
that, for m and all higher values of n, ^—^ h etc., and 

„ -t 

^^^a-f etc. are so small that this inequality holds good. 
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Hence from and after the (m+l)th term 

(l+a)'>(l+^)', 



P 



«„+. , ('«+l> 






n* 



but the series 1+—+ . - +~+etc. is convergent (Art. 69,1.); 

therefore (Art. 74) the given series is convergent. 

2^. Suppose that from and after the rth term na<l, then 

a< — , and l+a<lH — , 

1 1 
or — — > =- , 

1+" 1+1 
n 



. Wn+i^l+n. 

It 

but the series 1+ J+ J+ etc., is divergent (Art. 69, II.) ; there- 
fore (Art. 74, Oor.) the given series is divergent. 

76. Ex. Show that the series 

,1 1 ,1.3 1 , 1.3.5 1 . , 

18 convergent. 
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Ti, / _L.i\*i, f • 1-3. 5 . ■ (2«-3)(2n- l) 1 
The (n+l)th term « ^ g / ^^^_/v^^^ — . . ^—^ , 

1.3.5 ■ ■ (2n-3) 1 
» "th, „ 2.4.6.. 2(n-l)'2n-l' 

^, . , 2n— 1 2n— 1 4n«-4n+l 
•■• *•*« '»*•" '" ~2;r'2H^= 4»i»+2n ' 

and this is less than 1, but tends constantly to 1 as its limit when 
n increases. 

Now this ratio = r. q — » so that a= ^ , ^"" — - . 

- _6n-l__' 4n«-4n+l' 



4»*--4n+l . 4,1 

4 — i 

which has ^ for its limit when n is infinite, and is always >|^, 
and this being > 1 the series is convergent. 



EXAMPLES— V. 



x^ . iC* 



1 . Prove that the series ^+"o"+"q"+ ®*o. is divergent, if «= 1, 
or>l, and convergent, if a5<l. 

2. Prove that the series l+a;+— -+j^+ etc. is convergent. 



Determine whether the following six series are divergent or 
convergent. 

3. c-*+e-*' +«-**+ etc. 
, 1 . 1.3 , . 1.3.5 , . , 

5. The series whose nth term is -. — . ,?. ^,T — j^^ • 
^ (n+l)(n+2)(n+3r 
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6. The series whose nth term is — —o^. 

7. l+2*aj+3V+4V+etc. 

8. l-t«+!<5:il)aj«-^?i?^^ X being a 

positive number. 

9. Prove that the series 

l+a,+g(!^l+ «'("^-l)('^-2) J^+ etc. 
1 2 n 1 3 n* 

is convergent, if n is greater than 1. 
xo. Prove that the series 

^^ , ©K*'*— 1) ..«-. • . w»(m— l)(m— 2)(7n— 3) « ^ ^ , . 
af*+ ^.. ^ ^ a^*-*y«+ —^ \a — ^a;**"*y*+ etc. 

is convergent, x being greater than y. 

77. We have treated hitherto only of series with all positive 
terms. If the terms be all negative, the same methods will 
evidently be applicable, as the divergence or convergence of a 
series depends only on the magnitude of its sum when carried 
on ad infinitum. 

If we have a series with alternately positive and negative 
terms, there is one case in which we can shew that it is con- 
vergent, viz., when each term is less than the preceding. 

Let the series be t*|— -Wj+^a— ^4+ e*<5« 

Then u^<u^ij and such a number as u^i-^u^ is positive. 

By writing the series thus 

(wx— 'w,)+(w8— 'W4)+(w5— 1*,)+ etc., 
since each number within brackets is positive, we see that the 
whole series is positive. 

By writing it thus 

t«i— (t*,— t«a)— (t*4— Ws)— etc., 
since each number within brackets is positive, we see that the 
whole series is less than Ui ; therefore the series is convergent. 
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EXAMPLES.— VL 
Prove that the following series are convergeBt : — 

■■ (p)'-(l±-l/+-+<-')"(S)-^- 

1.1.1. 1 , , 

3- 2.5"^ 8.11"*" 14.17"*" 20.23"*" 

X* as* 

4- *-i3"'"J5-^^- 

5- ^-12 "'"ii""*'- 



^ 1,1,1.. 
^- i:8"*"6j+oi"*"'**^ 

7. Under what condition is the series 

«— ^— -s- + :r-r-r — ^— n?- + Gtc. convergent ? 



EXAMPLES.— VIL 

I. Find whether the following series are convergent or 
divergent : — 



( \ 2 , 3 , 4 , 



2. Under what condition is 

T^P+i^'*'^^'^^**'' ^°°''"'g'°* °' divergent? 
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3. Prove that 1+2-^+3-^+4-*+ etc. is divergent. 

4. Prove that l+=^+=^+==^+etc., 



are convergent, or divergent, acooidiiig as /a is, or is not, great-er 
than 1. 

5. If a be a whole number, then the two series 
^i+^t+Va+etc-, and t*i+au„+a«w.a+a»w^+etc., 

are both convergent, or both divergent. 

6. Prove that j|_+^jg_+^^^+ etc. is convergent 
when X is positive. 



VI 
(CjTpontntial &ttit0 anti Hoffarft^mfc &ttlt&. 

78. As we shall use the series 

l+l+||-+||+eto. . - . (i). 

we here make a few remarks upon it. 

1°. Its sum, denoted by e in [Art. 464], is greater than 2. 
For the first two terms amount to 2 and all the other terms 
are positive. 

2°. Again e is less than 3. For j^ <— , ^ <— , etc. ; 

.*. the series is less than 

111 1 

Hence e lies between 2 and 3. 

By taking the sum of the first twelve terms of (i) the student 
will find the value of e (correct to 7 places of decimals) to be 
2-7182818. The terms after the twelfth only affect the digits 
after the seventh place. 

3°. Also c is a surd [Art. 289]. For if it is not, it can be 

m 
represented by a fraction — , where m and n are positive integers 

[Art. 289]; 

w ft. 111. i^-i 1 1 1 11. 
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Multiply both sides by | n; since | n is exactly divisible by 
each of the factoriab |2, [3, . . . | n, and since | n=n | n— 1, 

Now 1 ^ 



(n+l)(n+2)^(«+l)»' 

(n+l)(n+2)(n+3)^(n+l)»' 

etc. <eto.; 
.*. the series 

,rFi+(n+i)(n+2)+ "*"• <iH^+(;^+ ^*^- ^ ^-^^• 

1 

n+1 1 



1 ^n 



n+1 
and therefore 10 a proper fraction; hence we have a proper 
fraction =mj»--l— an integer 

=an integer, 
which is impossible ; .*• e is a sard. 

79. Exponential Theobsm. The series for a*, of ascending 
powers ofs^ is 

1 1 I , a?*logea I* , g'logeo | » , 
l+ajlogeai — i^—^ i — r|— ^ + etc. 



Whatever n may be we have 



Now 



(1\"* , , 1 , »»a!(naj— 1)1 , ««(na!— l)(«a;— 2)1 , . , ^ 
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Hence wh&n n is infinite (Art. 26, Obs. 2), 
the limit of (l+l)~=l+a;+g+g^+ etc., 

and t^6n also, by patting fl;=l, we see that 

the limit of (l+lj*=l+l+^+|^+eto.=e; 

,-. from (i) 6«=l+a;+^+^+ etc. 



And this is true whatever form the index of e may have. 
But logea*=a;log^ ; /. a»=e*i<««« [Art. 447]; 

.-. a»===l+dog^+— r|^' + 13' + etc. 
This result is called the Exponential Theorem. 
The student will observe that we have taken 1 14 — j , the 

generating function of the series in (2), as the sum of the same 
series. This we do in accordance with the assumption mentioned 
in Art. 64, since the series is convergent. 



EXAMPLES.— VIIL 



I. Prove that n=l+logen+^^'+M*+ etc. 



|2-- [3 

2. Express n+— in terms of logen. 

n 

3. Prove that l=g^+g|^+etc...+^2H^l^±t+***' 

4. Obtain a series for «— c~*. 

5. Prove that ^-i_2=^+_+ etc. +-j^+ eto. 
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6. Express the sum of the series ro+fZ +etc. in terms of e. 

7. Show that gZ:^=l^ 'i l| 

l+|-3 + |-^+eto., ad infin 

1 2 2* 2« 

8. Prove that "~ 1~ l~" — ^""^ '^o 

9. Investigate a series for c^''*+c"''^~*. 

10. Smntheserie8^+^+_^^+etc. to infinity. 

1 

11. K a; be a positive quantity, prove that of is less than e. 
80. Pbop. The aeries for loge(l+x)> of ascending jmuers of x, is 

X* X* 

X being <1. 

By the Exponential Theorem 



a'— 1 
Henoe when t;=0(Art. 27) the limit of is log^ 

For wie series within the brackets is convergent (Ex. V. 2), 
whatever finite value a may have, and therefore the product of it 
and V vanishes with v (Art. 30) ; 

.-. loge(l+») is the limit of (l+^)''-l ^hen t;=0. 



V 
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Now, when a; is<l, the series for (1+a;)*, obtained from the 

Binomial Theorem, is convergent ; 
.-. then (Art. 64) 



(1+a.) 






V V 

and the limit of this, when t;=0, is 

a;* . x^ a;* 



a;- 



f-y-^+eto.; 



2 

a' . a;" X 



.'. loge(l+a;)=a;— ~4-^— y+etc., when x<l. 

81. We proceed to deduce some formulaB for obtaining the 
Napierian logarithms of numbers. 

We have, when a? is <1, loge(l+aj)=a;— -g + g— etc. (i); 

x^ a^ 
.'., writing —a? for x, logg(l — aj)= ""^""2*"" 3""" ®*^* ' 

l+a? f s^ afi \ 

.*., subtracting, logej-^=2la;+-g-+^+ etc. I- 

Putting -±- for = , and .*. o~rr ^or x, we obtain 

n 1 — X 25n-|-i 

.'. log^'— log,(»n*— 1), I.e. 21og,»n— loge(»»— 1)— log,(i»+l) 
=2{2;^+g(2^)'+5(2^)+«'*- } (3)- 
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In (2) put n=l and we have, since log 1=0, 

log.2=2{|-+|-|5+3-|j+«t<'- }. 

and by taking a sufficient number of terms of tbis series, we 
obtain loge2 to any required degree of accuracy. 
In (3) put m=2 and we have 

loge3-21oge2=-.2^|y+ji^+^i^+etc. |, 

from wbicb, since we have obtained loge2, we can now obtain 
logeS. 
In (3) put m=:3 and we have 

log^=21oge3-loge2-2|^+jji-3+^j^.+ etc. |, 

wbich gives us loge4, since loggS, loge2 Have been abeady ob- 
tained. 

And by putting tn=4, 6, etc. successively, we obtain the 
logarithms of all succeeding numbers. 

82. ObB, The series in (i) Art. 81 gives the logarithm of any 
number without our knowing the logarithm of any other 
number. 

The formula (2) gives the logarithm of one of the numbers of 
the form n, and w+1, t.e., of two consecutive numbers, when 
the logarithm of the other is known. 

The formula (3) gives the logarithm of one of the numbers of 
the form m— 1, m, tn+lj *•«•> of three consecutive numbers, 
when the logarithms of the other two are known. 

The reason why it is preferable to use the formula (2) than to 
calculate the logarithm of each number separately from (i), is 
that the series in (2) is a much more rapidly converging series 
than that in (1), by which we mean that the terms decrease 
much more rapidly in the one series than in the other, and there- 
fore, to approximate to the sum of the series in (2), within any 
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required degree of accuracy, we need take fewer of its terms 
than we should of the series in (i) to obtain the same degree 
of accuracy. 

For the same reason the formula (3) is preferable to either 
(2) or (i). 

83. In calculating logarithms we need use the above formulsB 
for primes only, for the logarithm of any other number can be 
obtained from the logarithms of its prime factora Thus 
logl2=log34-21og2. 

84. Having thus obtained the logarithms of numbers in the 
Napierian system, we can find the logarithms of the same num- 
bers in the common system, by the method explained in [Art. 
465]. 

EXAMPLES.— IX. 

1. Prove that 

logea=a-l-^(a-l)«+i(a-l)»-j(a-l)*+etc. 

2. Prove that 

logea-.loge«:=^+^(?=^)"+^^)+etc. 

3. Show that loge(l-aJ»)=-2 j |-+4-+g-+e*c. I • 

4. Prove that 

2io4+j)=-'4-¥(^+^)+K'^+l)-«»«- 

5. Prove that log,«=n— - — 2 ( »* ~^ )+s( **' ~^)~®'*' 

6. Investigate the foimula 
log,(a!+2)=21og,(a;+l)+log.(x-2)-21og.(a!-l) 
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7. Prove that 



>6 



«» «» 12 

8. Prove that n{a;-l- J(aj-l)«+J(a;-l)»-etc.} 

aj»— 1 . l/fc»— IV . 1/a^— IV . , 
=-S^ + 2(-^^j +3 l-5^J +^*^- 

and that loge{l+(l+a;)+(l+a;)«}=31oge(l+a;)-logca: 

"■ \ (iqh^"^2 (T+^+F(i+^"^^*^* j * 

9, Find X from the equation 2*+2*~*=10. 

10. If a, /J be the roots of the equation aa;''+Ja54-c=0, then 

loge(aa?«+5a?+c)=logea+21ogear--(a+)S)-2^,(tt«+j8*) 



11. If Oo+«ia7+aia;'*+etc. be the expansion of loge(l+i»)^ 
show that 2»(o,„_i— o,„)=l. 

1 2 Show that iotn.-y-^-i( y-^)'+^(y-^)'-«*°- 

12. SHOW mat iog^-„_i_ j^^_l),^^(„_l),_gt^ 



2_ 



l£ 



VII 

3|ii6«£tmfiiat£ €otttltltnt0. 

85. Prop. If arvy ^positive integral function of "x, of ike 'oik 
degree vanish for more than n different values of x, Ihen eouih 
of the coefficients must vanish. 

Let the function be Na^+Ma^-^ + . . . + (7a;* +Bx'\-A. De- 
note it by y(aj) for shortness. 

Suppose f{x) vanishes when a;=ai, a„ . . . «» ai^cl On+i- 

Then (App. Art. 12),/(a;)=^(aj— ai)(a;— o,) . . . {x—a^. 

Now when a;=a„+i, /(a;)=0; but none of the expressions 
a,t^i— ai, a,i4.i— a«, • . . o^+i — a^ vanish, since On+i ^ different 
£rom each of the symbols ai, a, . . . a^i 

,\ then N=0; 
but the value of N does not depend on x ; 

/. always N=0. 

Hence y(a;) reduces to ifa^*+ . . . + Cb' +5aj+-4, which 
therefore vanishes when x=ai, . . . On+i* Hence we can gIiow 
as above that M and each of the other coefficients vanish. 

We add another proof of this proposition. 

86. If the expression A+Bx+Cx*+Da!^=0 for more than 
three values of a, then -4=0, 5=0, (7=0, i?=0. 

For let a, p, y, 8 be four values of x such that 

A+Ba+Ca*+I)a^=0 . . (l), 

A+Bp+C/3*+I)l3'=:0 . . (2), 
A+By+Cy*+D'f=0 . (3), 

A+B8 + CB* + Di^=0 (4). 

52 
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From (i) and (2) by subtraction we have 

(a-/J){5+C7(a+i8)+jD(a«+ai8+i8«)}=0. 
Now since a— j3 is not =0, a and j3 being different ; 

.-. 5+(7(a+/J)+J9(a«+a/J+/J«)=0. 
Similarly -B+C7(o4-y) +2)(a«4-ay +y») =0 
.-., subtracting, 08-7){a+i>(a+)8+y)}=O; 
but )8— 7 is not =0 ; 

.-. C+J9(a+/J+y)=0. 
Similarly C7+i>(a+i»+8) =0 ; . . (6); 

.'. , subtracting, (y — 5)Z> = ; 

but y— 8 is not =0; 

.-. Z>=0; 

.*. from (6) (7=0, and /. from (5) jB=0, and /. from (i) -4=0. 
In the same way it can be shown that, if any ^positive integral 
function of x of the nth degree vanish for more than n values 
ofxy then each of the coefficients must vanish, 

87. Cob. 1. JjT A+Bx+ . . . +Nx^=A'+B'x+ . . . +N'x^ 
for more than n values ofxy then A=A', B=B', etc., N=N'. 

For since (u4-u4') + (^-^>+ • • • +(^-ir)«" = 0, for 
more thann values of a?; .*. 4— -4'=0, etc., N—N'^O. 

88. From this Proposition we cannot assume, if an infinite 
series involving positive integral powers of x vanishes for an 
infinite number of values of x, that therefore each of the co- 
efficients vanielies. For being an infinite series it is not of any 
definite degree. 

To this point we shall recur in Art. 93. 

89. Ex. Given A+Bx+Cx^+Dx* + Ex*=l+6x^ -9x* for 
all (or at any rate for more than four) values of a;, then 4=1, 
5=0, C=5, i>=0,^=-9. 
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90. The statement in this corollary is called the Principle of 
Indeterminate Coefficients, these two words meaning not '^ coeffi- 
cients which cannot be determined/' but '' coefficients which 
have to be determined." 

By this principle, if two positive integral functions of x are 
equal to one another for a number of values greater than the 
degrees of the functions, we are allowed to equate the coefficients 
of the like powers of x on each side of the equation. 

91. Cor. 2. If two positive integral functions of x be equal 
for a jiumber of values of x greater than the degrees of the 
functions, the highest powers of x in both functions must be the 
same. 

For if 

for a number of values of x greater than n-fl, then bn+i=0. 

92. Ex. I. Investigate the relation which exists between m 
and n when ma^— {2m* + Sn)x* + (m'4- 6mn)aj— 3m*n is a perfect 
cube. 

When it is a perfect cube it must be of the form 

a?a^+Sa*bx^+Sah*x+b* ; 
.-., equating coefficients, we have 

a^=zmy . . • • . (i), 
3o«i=-(2m«4-3n), . . . {2 J, 
3o&*=m'4-6mn, . . . (3), 

J'=-3m«?i .... (4). 
From these equations we now eliminate a and b. 
By (i) and (4) a^b*=—Sm\ 
„ (2) and (3) 9a«^»= - (2m« + Sn)(m^+ 6mn) ; 
.-. 27m«w=(2m«4-3n)(m«+6n) 
=2m*+15wm«+18nS 
or m* — 6m*n + 9n' = ; 
.-. m*— 3n=0. 
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Ex. 2. Determine the relation which exists between f and ^ 
when a^+px+q is divisible by a factor of the form (a— a)'. 

Let x+h be the other factor ; 

.'. x*+px+q=(x+b)(x—ay 

=:x^+x*{b'-'2a)+x{a^—2ab)+a'b'y 
.•. ft— 2a =0, and /. &=:2a; 
a*— 2a&=p, and .•. — 3a'=^; 
a*b=:q, and .*. 2a*=g'; 

•■•(-f)"='=(jr' 

.-. 27(?«+4p»=0. 



EXAMPLES.— X. 

1. Determine the relations which exist amongst a, b, c, d, e,p, q^ 
when a«*+Jaj»+ca;'+(fo;+e is divisible by the factor x'^ +px+q, 

2. Investigate the condition for the expression 

4x*—4:jpx*+4qx*+2p{m+l)x+{m+iy 
being a perfect square. 

3. Investigate the condition for the expression 

Ax*+2Bxy+Cy^+2Dx+2Ey+F 

being divisible by a factor of the form ax+by+c, 

4. Resolve 2a;*— 21a;y— lly'— a;+34y— 3 into its factors. 

5. Express 4(ic*+a;*+a*+aj+l) as the difference between 
two squares. 

6. Investigate the relations between the coefficients that the 
equation a3^+bx'^+cx+d:=0 may be put under one of the 
forms — 

(1) x^={x^+px+qy, 

(2) q^={x^+px+qy. 

Solve in this way the equation, 2x*—x*^2x+l=0, 
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7. If tlie two expressions aj'+^'+graj+r, a:»+l>'aJ*+gr'a;+r', 

have the same quadratic factor, then ?=^- — ^ ^=!^ ?-• 

P — ^i' ^^^9, r— r 

Show also that the third factors are x-\" — ^f and x-\-- — =^r': 

and that the quadratic factor is x^+- — ^,aj+ r 

P — P P — P 

93. Prop. If the series ao+aiX+a,x*+asa;*+ etc. ta con- 
vergent, and equal to zero for all values of x between certain 
limits including zero^ then all the coefficients ao, a^, etc. vanish. 

For all these values of x the series ai+a^x+atX*+etc. is 
convergent ; for in it the test ratio is the same as in the given 
series. Hence its sum is equal to zero, or some finite number. 
Denote it by L ; 

.'. ao+xL=0. 

Now L not being infinite, when aj=0, xL=0 (Art. 30); 

.'. xL=0 always ; 

.•. either a:=0, or, L=0 [Art. 324], so that we are certain that 
L vanishes for all the values of x which we are considering, 
except when a;=0, and it may also vanish then ; and since it 
vanishes for all the other values of x which we are considering, 
however small, we infer that it does vanish when x=0. 

Therefore again we have a series ai+a^x+aiX^^ etc., 
which is convergent, and equal to zero for all values of x between 
certain limits including zero ; 

.'., in the same way as above, we can show that ^1=0; 
and we can go on to show that each of the other coefficients, in 
succession, vanishes. 

Cob. If for all values of x between certain limits, including 
zero, the expressions ao+aiX+a^x*+ etc., ho+hiX+b^'^+ etc. 
are, one a convergent series, and the other a finite expression 
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or a convergent series, and are also equal to one another ; then 
the coefficients of any the same power of x in both expressions 
are equal to one another. 

For their difference, ao— Jo+(«i— 2>i)a;+(ai— 5,)a;*4-eto., is 
a convergent series which vanishes for these values of x^ 

.*. flo— ^o> «i— ^n eto«» all vanish ; 
.'. ao=&0) ^1=^1 J etc. 

94. Prop. A function of any symbol x, which has only one 

form, can only he eocpanded into one convergent series of ascending 
powers ofx. 

For if possible let it be expanded into two series, say 

ao+aiX+afX^+ etc., and ho+hiX+ etc. 

Then since both these series are, by hypothesis, convergent, the 
function, by the assumption of Art. 64, expresses the sum of 
each to infinity ; therefore the two series are equal to one 
another for all those values of x for which both are convergent ; 

.*. ao=&o, ^1=^1, etc., t.e. the series are identical. 

Ohs. If a function can assume more than one form, then it can 
be expanded into one such series corresponding to each form. 

Thus the square root of 1 +x has two forms, and therefore two 
corresponding series, namely 

l+2«— g^*+ ^^*i 8.nd — 1— ^aj+go;'— etc. 

95. Ex. I. To expand c*(l— «) in a series of ascending 
powers of x, 

"Put AQ+AiX+AfX*+ etc. =(l+x+Yo+ etc., ](l^x). 



=l_|+etc. +(f^-i;^)«»+ etc. 
.'., equating coefficients, -4„=j 



n— 1 \n n |n— 2 ' 
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and ^0=1, -4x=0 ; 
^- \-»i ** *' ^ ^ 

J^a;. 2. Prove that the ooeiBcient of af in the expansion of 
(l-3a;+2a;«)-» is 2'+»-l. 

■^^*^ l-~3a;+2a;* =^o+^i«+^i«'+ etc. ; 

.-. l=u4o+(^i-3^o>+(2^o-3^x+^«)«'+ etc. ; 
.*., equating coefficients, we have -4„— 3-4„_x+2-4„_,=0. 
Let ^„_,=2»*-i— 1 

=3.2**-3— 2"+2 

=2*(3-l)-l=2*+»-l. 

Hence if ^n~s ^i^^ ^^n-i b&ve the given form, An has also. 

But ^o=l=2«+*-l, 

and ^1—3^=0 ; .-. ^1=3=2^+1—1 ; 

.'. Aq and Ai have the given form; .*. ^,, and each of the 
succeeding coefficients, has also, i.e. -4^=2^+^—1. 

Ex. 3. If if=«iy4-««y*+«»y"+ etc., required an expression 
for y in terms of x. 

Suppose y=Jiaj+5,aj*+58a:»+etc. 

.-. a;=ai5ia;4-(«A+fl«^i*)a;*+(«82>i'+2a2&i6,+fli^8)«'+etc. ; 

. '. aifti=l, 

ai5,+a,ii*=0, 

at&i'+2a,&i&a+ai&8=0, 

etc. =0. 

Thus we obtain sufficient equations to determine the coeffi- 
cients in turn. 

This determination of y in terms of 2; is called reversing the 
given series. 
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Eq^ 4. To prove that 

n--.n(n-l)-+'^^f^(n-2)*- etc. =|n. 

By the Exponential theorem we have 

(e*— l)"=(aj+iaJ*+eto.)*=af'+ higher powers of x (1) ; 

but also (e*— l)"=e«*-nc(«-i)»+^^f^^^e(»»-«)»--etc. (2). 

Now, expanding each of the powers e***, e^**"^)*, etc. by the 
exponential theorem, and picking out the term in each expan- 
sion which contains af , we see that the coefficient of of* in (2) is 

■^-n<"7^)"+"<»-^> ("r^)"- etc. The coefficient of ^ 
|n [n^ 1.2 \n 

in (i) is 1. Hence, the series in (i) and that obtained from (2) 
being both convergent, and the expansions of the same generat- 
ing function in ascending powers of x^ we have, equating these 
coefficients of 7!^^ 

nn^n(n-l)«+ ^^'^-^\ n--2)^- etc. =|^ 
Ob%. The coefficient of o^ in the series obtained from (2) is 

but there is no term in (i) containing a power of x lower than 
af»,henceif r < n, n*--«Cn-l)^+!^^2rdL)(n-2)'-- etc. =0. 



Also by taking r>n^ and finding the coefficient of of from (i), 
and equating to it the expression (3), we obtain another similar 
theorem for each value of r. 



EXAMPLES.— XL 



I. If ^M is the coefficient of aJ^ in the expansion of "^ ^ > 

then ilft=^«i_f 

Write down the first six terms of the expansion. 
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2. If i^n IS ^^6 coefficient of ^'^ in the expansion of 

6* 1 

= , then i4„— ^„_i=j — • 

1— a; [n 

3. If y = ^""o+T"" ®^*» ^^ « in a series of ascendiog 

powers of y. 

4. Expand loge(l +a^)^~* in a series of ascending powers of a;, 
when X is less than 1. 

5. Show, by equating the coefficients of aJ^ in the expansions 
of 21og,(l— «) and loge(l— 2a;+a;«), that 

2« — n2'*-« + ^^ o 2'»-* — ^^ — \^ ^2^-«+ etc.=2« 

6. If a;— %+y*=0, find y in a series of ascending powers 
of a;. 

7. Show that 

«x, / iN«4.« 1 w(n— 1)/ o\n+t * nf3n+l)|n+2 
n'»+'»— n(n— l)'*+'+-^hj-jj— ^(n— 2)«+*— etc. = , ^' 



VIII 

IBfnomfal Cl^eownu 

96. Wb shall, in this chapter, give some additional Theorems, 
and some examples of various problems, connected with the 
Binomial Theorem. 

97. To find the numerically greatest term in the expansion of 
(a+x)"^ in ascending powers ofx. 

The magnitude of any term does not depend on the signs of 
a and x ; we shall therefore consider them both as positive. 
The (r+1)*^ term can be obtained by multiplying the r*^ by 

, the numerical value of which we therefore shall call 

the multiplier /or the (r+1)*^ term. 

If for several consecutive terms the multiplier > 1, each of 
them is greater than the preceding term, and if then the 
multiplier for some term becomes < 1, the terms then begin to 
decrease, so that just before this term we shall find the greatest 
of the terms considered. See [Arts. 410, 411, 421^ 

I. Let n be positive. 

Let p be such that ( 1 ) - =1, or p= ^ , ^^ , and, if 

^ \ p J a ' ^ a+x ' 

p is not integral, let q be its integral part. 

i^. Suppose n is an integer. Then the series terminates after 

the (n+1)*^ term, and r cannot be >n. 

(n+1 \ X 
ij— is always positive. It also decreases 

as r increases; .*. it >1 when r<p, and <1 when r>p. 

61 
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Hence, if p is an integer, the %l^ and the (/?+l)*^ terms are 
equal to one another, and each is greater than any one of the 
other terms; and if p is not an integer, the (^+1)^ term is 
the greatest. 

2°. Suppose n is a fraction. Then the series is infinite. 

When r>n+l, is negative, and therefore the multi- 

pUeriB^l-^)^. 

If a;>a, when r>x-^— ^'^ multiplier is >1 and the terms 

go on increasing continually, and therefore there is no greatest 
term. 

If a;<a, or =a, when r>n4-l the multiplier <1 and the 
corresponding terms continually decrease, therefore the greatest 
term is amongst those for which r= or <n+l. 

Hence, as in i°, if ^ is an integer, the^*^ and the (p+1)*** 
etc. 

II. Let n be negative. Then the series is infinite. 

n-4-1 
Put n^^m^ so that m is positive. Then 1 

= — (H )• And this being always negative, the multi- 

pUeris(l+^^)j. 

Let o' be such that fl+^^'j -=1, or p^= (^~^)^ , and, if 

'p' when positive is not integral, let 2' be its integral part 
1° Suppose m>\. 

Tiien ^^^ is positive, and IH ■— never <1, but decreases 

as r increases. 
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Hence, if a;>a, or =a, the multiplier never <1, and the terms 
go on continually increasing. 

If a?<a, the multiplier is >1 when r<p' and <1 when r>'p'. 

Hence, similarly to I. 1° if 'p' be an integer, the ^'*^ and 
the (p'+l)*^ etc. 

2°. Suppose m<l. 

Then is negative, and \-\ never >1, but increases 

as r increases. 

Hence if x<a^ or =a, the multiplier is never >1, and the 
terms go on continually decreasing; .*. the first is the greatest 
term. 

11 x>a when r>|?', the multiplier is >1, and the terms go 
on continually increasing, and therefore there is no greatest 
term. 



EXAMPLES.— XII. 

Determine, when possible, which is the greatest term in the 
expansions of the following : — 

I. (l+2a;)«. 2. (3+aj)t. 3. (l+3a;)-t. 

4. (l-4a;)^ 5. (2+3aj)-«. 6. (2+3a;)-*. 

98. Products are said to be homogeneous when the number 
of factors in each is the same. 

Thus a*, a'&, dbc are homogeneous products of three dimen- 
sions. 

99. Pbop. To find how many Jiomogeneous products of r 
dimensionB can he formed out oftlie n symbols, a, b, c, . . . etc. 

\Mem. If m be the number of terms in the sum -4+J5+(7+ 
etc., and if we make A^ B^ etc., each equal to 1, then the sum 
becomes equal to m.] 
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We have s =l+aa;+a"a;''-f a"aj»+etc. 

J— ^= 1 + &B+ft»aj» +6»aj» +eto. 

5 =l+ca; +c*aj*+eto. 

etc. = etc. ; 
.-., multiplying, we have 

5 -i — i- . . . =l+(a+5+c+eto.)» 

1— oa? 1— da; • \ • • • / 

+(a*+ft*+etc.+a5+ac+ftc+etc.)a;'+eto. (i), 

the coefficient of af being the sum of all the homogeneous pro- 
ducts of r dimensions which can be formed out of the symbols. 
If now we put a=5=c=etc.=l, each of the products will 
become equal to 1, and therefore the coefficient of af will be- 
come the number required. But now the left-hand side of (i) 
has become (1 —«)"**, in the expansion of which the coefficient 

of af is ^ "*" ) ' ''\ "T" 1^ Therefore this is the number 

required. 

100. If 2>r denote the coefficient of x^ in the expansion of 
(l-fa:)*« then 

2poi?in-2pi;),n-i+etC.-f2(-.l)«-'i?«-,;)n+i + (-l)*»l)n" 

We have 

(1 +a?)*'»=;?,na7«*'+l),n-ia7''*-' + . . . +l>n+ia?^+' + ^«a?« 

.*., multiplying, we see that 

l>(tf>ii»-Pii?in-i + ...+(-l)'*-*l>n+iJPn-i+(— l)**!?** 
-t-(-l)»+»;7n-i/?*+i+ . . . +P0P8W 
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or 2{pol>«i»-PiP«n-i+ . . . +(-l)**"*;>n+il>n-i} + (-l)'*l>n* 

= coefficient of a?*»* in the expansion of (1— a?*)*** 
= coefficient of 05** in the expansion of (1— a?)*** 

Ex. 2. Prove that the sum of the products of every two con- 
secutive coefficients of an expanded binomial 

_ l,3.5...(2n-l) n 

n being the index and a positive integer. 

Let (l+a?)**=ao+aia:+ . . . +an-iaJ**"*+Ona?**; 

.*. OoOi+Oiai+ . . . +On-i^n 

= coefficient of x in expansion of ^ ~ ^ 






= coefficient of a?**+* in expansion of (l+a;)^** 

|2n |2n n 

""[n+l [n—l |w|nw+l 

^ 173.5".. (2n-l) ^ n 
[n n+1 

EXAMPLES.— XIIL 

I. If n be a positive integer, prove that 

2n(2n-l) 2n(2n-l) . . . (n+2) 

l-2n+ |2 ^- . . . +(-lr j-^^Hi 

2m 



and if n be an odd number, that 

^ , 2n(2n -l)^ 2n(2n-l)(2n-2)(2n~3) , 
IH — -^ + j-j hetc. 

~ 2n 



n—l |n+l 
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2. If n be an even integer, show that 

1 1 1 _ 2«-> 

|1 [n-l -^IS |n-3 "*" ' • • "^| n-l 1 1 """TTT' 

3. Ify(r) be the coefficient of a:'' in the expansion of (l+a?)**, 
prove that 

4. K a©, «!, at • . . be the coefficients of (l+a?)'*, show that 

(i) aoar+aiar+i+aiar+i + ...+an-r«n= — 



n—r \n-\'r 



(2) aoflir— «i««r-i+«i««r-i— • • • +(— l)'"~*«r-iar+i 

+(-i)'K'=K-irj^,- 

(3) «o«r— aiar+i+«««r+i— • • • +(— l)**~*'an-r«n 

^ In 

Examine the condition as to the values of n and r in this last 
case, and find the value of the expression when this condition is 
not satisfied. 

5. If (a7+a)**=^oa?'*+Pia?^*a+2)ta7«-«a«+ . . ., 
m and n being positive integers, find the value of 

6. If (n)r be the coefficient of a?*" in the expansion of 
(!+«)'*, prove that (2n)y=2(7i)y+2(7i)i(n),._i+ . . . , n being a 
positive integer. 

Write down the last term for the two cases in which r is odd 
and even. 

7. Find the sum of the squares of the coefficients of the 
expansion of (l+a?)**, n being a positive integer. 
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^_^__ IBM ^ ■ 

101. The above are examples of the equality of coefficients 
(Art 87) in two finite series, which are known to be always 
equal to one another from their being expansions of the same 
fcmction. 

We shall now ^ve some examples of this equality in two 
infinite series, which are both ccmvergent^ and thus are kliown to 
be equal for the same reason (Art. 94). 

102. Ike. I. Prove that 

l-n'+n'.-^^+n'-^i 3F-+ etc. =0, 

n being a positive integer. 
We have 

/1 I \« 1 I I w(n— 1) . . w(ri— l)(n— 2) . . , / v 
(l+a;)»=l+naj+-i-^ — ^a;*+ -^^ — ^^ ^^* + ®*^- (0> 

\ x) X 2 «» 1.2.3 x^ ^ '^ 

Multiplying we see that'l— w»-| — L_!ZL_/— etc. is the co- 
efficient of x^ in the expansion of (1 +»)'*. ( 1-| — J ; 

».e., of (l+a;)«._^, or of a^; 

... l-^s+^V-l), ^^^ ^^ 

Here we were able to equate co-efficients, for when x is 
sufficiently large (i.e, > 1), the series in (2) is convergent, and 
therefore the series formed by multiplying it by the finite series 
on the right hand of (i), is convergent. 

Ex. 2. If pr=^h^^-J-lJiJ^r^ , show that 

2.4.0 . . . 2r 

Herejpr is the coefficient of a;'' in the expansion of (1— aj)~'; 

.% (l'-xy^==l+p,x+ptx^+ . . . +jp,„+ia;»**+»+etc. (i), 

(l-«)""*=l+i>i» + +i>i»+iiK*'*+'+etc. (2). 

F 
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Multiplying we see that 
= co-efficient of «**+* in the expansion of (1— aj)~* 

= 1; 

It will easily be seen that the series in (i) and (2) is con- 
vergent, and therefore also its square, when a; is<l. 



EXAMPLES.— XIV. 



I. Prove that 
1.3.5 



...(2r-l) 1.3.6 ... (2r-3) 3 1.3.5 . , . (2r-5) a5 

\t "*■ Ir-l l"^ W^ 12 



+ etc. =2^(l+r). 
2. The sum of the first r+1 coefficients of the expansion of 



(1— a;)-"* is ■ , f» being a positive integer. 
3. Prove that 

=2»-»(n»+7n+8). 

Write down the last term of the series on the left side. 

,- -1.2.5.8 . . . (3r-4) , ^^ ., . 
4- ^^- 3.6.9.12 ... 3r > ^^"^ *^"* 

-4.7...(6n-2) 



5. If <^(r,n)= , ., , , prove that 



(i)<^(r,n+l)=l+<^(l,^)+<^(2,n)+ . . +<K^,^); 
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103. Since ^^5 lies between two integers, viz., 2 and 3/ 
3+ ^^5=5+ some fraction; .•. (3+ >^6)**= an integer + some 
fraction, n being a positive integer. Eequired to find expres- 
sions for tbe integral and fractional parts of (3 + V^)^* 

Denote them by a and /respectively, so that 

(3+ V5)'*=a+/. 

Now 3— /^S, and .% (3— V^)**) is a proper fraction. 

Denote it by/", so that 

(8- V5)"=/- 
Now (3+ V6)"=3'»+ "^"~^^ 3"-'6+ etc. 

+ V5 { n3n-^+ ^(^--^Xp2) 3^.5^ ,^ | ^ 

(3- V5)*=3»+^^^^3»*-«5+etc.- Vsj ^''"'+ etc.|; 
.-. «+/+/=2| 3«+^fcll3^»6+ etc. I 

= an integer, since the coefficients ^^^ ' , etc., being the 

number of combinations of n things taken 2, 4, etc. times 
together, mnst be integral 

Hence a being an integer, Z+Z' must be one also, or zero. 

Now/ and/' being each positive and less than l,/-f/' must 
be greater than and less than 2 ; 

.*• it can only be equal to 1 ; 

/. a=2| 3«+^^^^W5+ etc. I -1. 

Also/=l-/=l-.(3- V5)* 

Oft«. 3**+ ^^'T - ^ 3**"*6+ etc. being an integer, 

2 \ 8*H — -Tl) 3**"'5+ etc. > , or a+1, is an even integer; 
.'. a is an odd integer. 
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Cob. The rational part of (3+ ,^5)'»=3^+^^^-o^3»-«5+ etc. 

and the irrational part = hJh\nZ^'''^ •\' etc.} 

=|{(3+V5)'*-(3-VW 

=~{a-l+2/}. 



EXAMPLES.— XV. . 

Find the integral parts of the following. 
I. (2+^/3)^ 2. (3+^7)^ .3- (3+ ^6)^ 

4. (7+3V5)*. 5. (3+2V2)«. 6. (5+3 V2)". 

104. To find the integral part of (^5+2)'*. 
Let a and / denote the integral and fractional parts respec- 
tively, so that (V&+2)'*=a+/. 
Also (/^S— 2)'*=/', a proper fraction. 

1°. Let n be odd. 

Then a+/-./"=(V5+2)'»-(V5-2)« 

=2 { n6H+^^^^^^^^^^^5^'2«+ etc. I =an integer. 

But a is an integer ; .*. /— /' is an integer, or zero. 
Now /and/ being each >0 and<l,/— /' cannot be numeri- 
callj so great as 1 ; /./— /'=0; .•./=/; 

n-l 

and a=2{n.5 * 2+ etc.} 
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2°. Let n be even. 

Then a+/+/=2|5~«+^!^^^^5^^^^ etc. |; 

and, as in Art. 103,/+/'=:1 ; 

... a=2| 5^ +!<!^5'^"2*+ etc. I -1. 



EXAMPLES.— XVI. 

Find the integral parts of the following : — (i) when n is even, 
and (2) when it is odd. 

I. (V3+ir- 2. (ve+s)**. 3. (V10+3f . 4. (2 vs+s)". 
5. (3 V2+4r. 6. (3 V5+6r. 7. (4 v2+5r. 

Find the integral part of the following when n is even. 

8. (V3+ v^r. 9- (V7+ vsr. ^o- (2 V3+ vnr 

11. If ( V^+l)*"*"*"^ =<*+/» where w and a are positive 
integers, and /a positive proper fraction, then y(a +/)=!. 

12. Prove the same thing, if (5 V2+7)*'»+^ = a+/. 

13. Prove thatXa+/)=2«"»+S if (3 V3+5)«'»+^=a+/. 

105. Expand ^ in a series of ascending poivers of x. 

We have -^±^= (»+«•)(! -«)-» 
(1— »)» 

=(«+»')(l+3«+J:|aj«+|:|B.+ etc. 

, (r+l)(r+2) , , ^ . 
+i 5^^ ^« + etc.) 

s=«+4»*+9«»+ etc., 
the coefficient of a?" being l^lr^+rfchl)^^.. 
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106. If Or be the coefficient of of in tlie expansion of 
(l+a;+aj')« then 



=|{i-(-i)'«.} 



We have (l+aj+«*)'*=«o+«i«+«*aJ*+ • . . +«irC**'+ etc., 
and (1— »+«■)**= ao—aia;+a,a;*— . . . +atrC^**— etc. ; 

/. ao«ar— «iair-i+ etc. +( — l)**~*ar-l«r+i + (— 1)**^" 

+(— l)*-+iar+iar-i+ etc.+atrflo 
=coeff. of a?'** in the expansion of the product 

t.c., of {(l+a;*)"-a7*}« or of (l+a7«+a:*)« 
= coeff. of of in the expansion of (1 + a; +«*)** =0^; 



EXAMPLES.— XVIL 

1. If f^Ej^ be the number of homogeneous products of n sjmbok 
taken r together, prove that 

(1) l+n-^i+»^«+ • • • +»flr=n+i-2r; 
and (2) JSr^^r-iCx+nSr--.C^- ... =0, 

where Cr denotes the number of combinations of n things taken 
r together. 

2. If „CV, and n-^ represent the expressions 

>i(w— 1) . . . (n— r+1) w(n+l) . . . (n+r— 1) 

Ir • Ij: 

respectively ; show that 
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3. Show that the sum of the products r together of the n 
quantities a, a', ... a*^ is 

(a-l)(a«-l) . . . (a«-'--l) ^ 

4. In the expansion of (ai+a,+ . . . +ap)**, if n is a whole 
number, and p > n, prove that the coefficient of any term, in 
which none of the quantities czi, a,, . . . appears more than 
once, is equal to | n. 

Prove that 



1)^ 



\» is;- ^ ^1 2 (n«-lf 8 (n«-l)* 16 (n*- 

^J L_ I 

128(w»^l)«*"' j * 

5. Show that the remainder after n terms of the expansion 
of (1— a?)-* is 

(n+l)a?»— wa:i"+* 

a-xy 

6. Find the first 7 terms of the expansion of (1 +a?+a?« — a?*)^°. 

7. Prove that 

8. If Or be the coefficient of a?** in the expansion of (1 +x)^, 
prove that, if A; be less than n, 

w |n— 1 |n— 2 

— ^ n^ tT^ ^ +«ti-=T=^— etc. =0 ; 



there being n— A;+l terms in the series. 

9. Sum to infinity the series 

1 , 1+a: . (l+a?)(l+2a;) , (l+a;)(l+2fl;)(l+3a;) . 
^'*"T2""^ 1:2:3 ■*" 1.2.3.4 t- • ' • 

10. Prove that the sum of the numerical coefficients of all 
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terms containing a/ in the expansion of (ai+at+ • • • +«»)"* is 
mfm-l) . . (m-j)+l) , _ ^v^., ^ 

1 1. The coefficient of d^^^ in the expansion of (a+6+c+ci)** is 
!K5z:^(!iiI^(a»+5»+c»+35*c+3ftc«+ etc +6a5c), 

and the number of terms in the coefficient of d^"^ is 21. 

1 2. Determine the coefficient of any power of a; in the expan- 
sion of 

(w— m+l)a^l— a;)— a^+^+af>+« 

according to ascending powers of a, where m and n are positive 
integers and n+2>m+l. 

13. K iSo, ^6 be respectively the sums of tho coefficients 
of the odd and even powers of x in the expansion of 
(!+»+ . . . -fa;'*)"*, prove that So=S^ when n is odd, and 

So^Se-'l when n is even. 

14. Show that if tr denote the middle term of the expansion 

of (1-t-a;)**-, then<o+<i+<*+ • • • =(l-4a?)-*- 

15. Find the coefficient of x'^ in the expansion of 

(l+2x+^x^+4x^+ et<3)«. 



IX 



flpultfnomial %^tovtm. 

107. In [Art. 418] it was shown how, by successive applica- 
tions of the Binomial Theorem, to express any integral power of 
a trinomial by means of a series. We proceed to the general 
extension of the same method. 

Prop. To find the general term of the series which is the 
ea^nsion q/'(a+b+c+ etc. +t+u)^, n being unrestricted. 

From [Art. 419] we see that the general term of the expan- 

- / . X . wi(m— l)...(m— r+1) , . 

sion of (a?+y)"* IS — ^ ^-y-^ ■d'^'^rf^ r bemg 0, or 

any positive integer (not greater than m, if wi is a positive integer). 

The method consists in repeated applications of this theorem. 

Now (a+3+c+ eto.)'*=a'*+wa'*-^(5+c+ eto.)+ etc., 
the general term of the series being 

n(w— 1) . . . (n— a+1) „ ,, , , ^ v 

where a is 0, or any positive integer, except when w is a positive 
integer, and then a must not be greater than n. 
Let Jf denote n(n—l) . . . (n—a+1) for shortness. 

M M 

Again r^a»-«(ft+c+etc.>=|— a**-«{&«+a5«-i(c+etc.)+etc.}, 

M |« 

the general term being j — a**-*— ^^j-g-6*-^(c+etc.)^ 



^^^^-J.-^(c+ etc.)^ 



where j3 is or any positive integer not greater than a. 
Again i ^-p^a'*-*5*~^(c+etc.)^ expands into a series of 

~ M 

which the general term is I ^_q i ^_y i fl^-^^"^c^~y(<?+etc.)y. 
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And this process can be carrieu on until we find for the final 

M 



general term g i— a**— «6*-^ . . . V'-^u'^. 

° g— p . . . 0-— T |t 



Where a, )8 . . . o-, t are zero, or such positive integers that 
each is less than, or equal to, the preceding. 

Note,' — The sum of all the indices is equal to n. 

We may simplify this formula by putting 

etc. =etc. r ... jS'+y'+ . . . T'+T=a. 



o*— T =T ; 



a^'-^W . . . ifw 



Then the general term is \ ^ \ f r^n — < 

where )8', . . . t' are all positive integers. 



108. K n be a positive integer, put n— o=:a', a positive 
integer, and -3f=H==, and the general term becomes 

and w=a'+j8'+/+ . . . +t'+t. 

109. Ex. I. Find the terms of the expansion of {a+hx—cx^Y 
which involve x"^, 

I f\ 
Here the general term is j— 7-f^rp7-o*'(^a:)^'(""^^*K 

where a'+jS'+y' =6 . . . (i), and we want all the terms in 

which )S'+2/=7 . . . (2), 

Hence we have to solve (i) and (2) in positive integers. 
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The solutions will be found to be 
/3'=1, 3, 5 
7' =3, 2, 1 from (2) 
a'=2, 1, „ (I). 
Hence the required terms are 

-16 16 -16 

In writing down expansions by the Multinomial Theorem, 
we arrange them according to ascending powers of some common 
letter: 

Often the sum of all the terms involving the same power of 
this letter is called one term, viz., the term involving that power. 

Thus, above, [6 ftca;^/ — __a«c»+j^Tga^«c--rg&* ) 
is the term involving a;^ 

Ex. 2. Find the term involving x'^ in the expansion of 

(2— 2a?— a:»+3a?*)~*. 
The general term is 

^^M=i^j^^I^+l)2(-*-.)(_2x)^'(-a:.y'(&r.)«', 

(_l).-Hy-hy 7.13 . . . (6a-5L ,.^,y^^^^^ 
-"2*" 6«|^[y[8^ 

Here /3'+y'+8'=a, . . (i), 

)8'+3/+4S'=5, . . . (a). 
The solutions of these equations are 

8'=0, )8'=2, 5, 

7'=!, 0, from (2), 
0=3, 5, „ (i). 

7'=0, from (2), 
a=2, „ (I). 
Therefore the required term is 

^ f 7.13 7.13.19.25 7 ) 

2J \ 6« |2^ + 6' |_5 W ** i 
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EXAMPLES.— XVIII. 

1. Find the coefficient of y^ in the expansion of 

(l+2a;— 3a;« +«»)•• 

2. Find the coefficient of «» in (2— a;+a;*— 3«»)*. 

3. Find the coefficient of a:* in {a— ^*+-Jaj*— ^a^+etc.}'. 

4. Prove that the sum of the coefficients, taken positively, of 
the expansion of (1— sc+a;')'* is 3**, n being a positive integer; 
and that the sum of the squares of the same coefficients is 

|2n f n« n«(n-l)« > 

5. Find the coefficients of a?'**, a?***-*, a;***-* in the expansion 
of (1— a;+aj')«« 

6. Find the coefficient of a;" in the expansion of (1— 2a;+3a;*)*. 



7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 

II. 

12. 



9) 



» 



9) 



»> 



» 



>> 



» 



» 



J> 



» 



» 



»> 



a?* 


„ „ (l+a;-2a;»)-«. 


«• 


(l+3a;_2a;«)*. 


a^ 


„ „ (l-a;-3a;»+2a^)^ 


«• 


„ „ (a-^lx-^-cx^f. 


oftc* 


„ „ (a+&a;+ca;«)*. 


a*i« 


„ „ •(a+2Ja;+ca;«)*. 



1 3. Find the number of terms in the expansion of (a + 5 + c)'. 

15. Expand (1— 2a:— 2a;*)* to 5 terms. 
i6, „ (1— aoj+a;*)* „ 4 terms. 



ft 



110. Prop. If 9,1^ a,, . . . 9^ hen positive numbers, iiotaUequal^ 
then >(a|a, . . . &n)\ 

For convenience we will assume that the n numbers are in 
ascending order of magnitude when written down as above. 
Let ^ be a positive number ; we have 

(l+ff=l+.+^x'+ ^ »ll "L '+ etc., 

i_ 1 fi_j_yi_ 2 \ 

1 1 2 2 

Now.l > 1 1 , 1 > 1 1 , etc.; hence every 

n n— 1' n n— 1 

term, after the second, in the first series, is greater than the 

corresponding term in the second ; also the first series contains 

one more term than the second, and, since x is positive, all the 

terms are positive ; 

•■■ K)"> ('+ Ap • • (■'• 

Now 

( (n— Ijai j 

by (i), since ^^+^«+-+^n-wgi .^ ^ ^^gj^.^^ number; 
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■■[ n j ^'^■i — ;rri — J . 



n— a 



etc. > etc. 



> «n-i«n ; 



. an-iA. 



n— i"^n ) 



i 3 ) > "^"-^ 2— j ' 

.-., multiplying, /^ ^i+^«+-+M ^> a,a. 

This theorem is sometimes thus stated : — " The Arithmetic 
mean of any numher of positive numbers is greater than their 
Geometric mean^ We have given Mr. Thacker's Proof from the 
Cambridge amd Dublin Mathematical Journal^ vol. vi., p. 81. 

Ill, Prop, ij^ai, a,, . . ., an ben positive numbers, not all equal^ 

.7.^^ ai°^+a,°^+ . . > +an°^ <■ [ &i+^i+ ■ . . +^ Y ^. ' 

then ^ I I , according 

as m doesy or does not, lie between and 1; except when m=0 or 1, 
and then the inequality becomes an equality. 

The truth of the statement with regard to the two exceptional 
cases is evident. 

I. For two numbers ; denote them by a and h. We have 

a»+6»=(-^+^j +(+—2-) 

f fa+b\^ , m(m-l) /a+6\'»-Ya-aV 

-^[-2-) +-T2-[-r) [-2-) 

. m{m—l){m—2)(m—S) fa+bY-*{a—b\* , ) 

•■•~2 I 2 / ~ 1.2 { 2 j V~2~j 

, m(m—l){m—2){m—B) fa+b\*-*fa-bY , 
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This series is convergent i^x, V. ii), and therefore represents 
the arithmetical magnitude of the left-hand side. 

The sign of each term is the same as that of the coefficients 
«i(m— 1), etc.; hence 

(i) when m is negative ^ each of these coefficients is positive; 






m 



(2) when m is positive and < 1, each of the coefficients is 
negative ; 



{"¥)' 



(3) when m is positive and > 1, some coefficients are positive 
and some negative, so that the above series does not readily help 

us to determine the sign of — ^ 1 -o" ) • -^^ however, 

we can do as follows. 

Put m=— , where p and q are positive integers and/> > q ; 

€ € . q 

then a», b^ being two positive numbers, and — <l,we have by (2) 

P. P 9 P 9 P 9 



[^] 



> 2 



a+6. 
~2~' 



t. P P 



^-^ j , Art. 39, (3). 



Hence the theorem is true for any two positive unequal 
numbers. We will now extend it for any number of positive 
unequal numbers, when m is <0 or > 1. 
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n. For any numbers, of which the number is a power of 2. 
Now a.»+a.»>2(^i±^r, «.»+«,'»> 2(^^)'", by I. ; 






>2.2 2 "*" 2 |,l>yl-, 
\ 2 / 

>4( 4 j , 

.*. the theorem is true for 4 numbers, m being <0 or >1. 

Similarly we can prove its truth for 8, then for 16, and so on 
for any numbers, of which the number is a power of 2. 

III. We will now show that, if it is true when n=a;, it is also 
true when n=aj— 1, m still being <0 or >1. 
We have 



I ^-1 ) \ 



m 

tM.» — T— f^A I -mm — T — Lar<V^1 1 

-1+ 



a?-l 



X 






a; 



+ 1 ^^1 ) 



1 



i'^+aa'*+... +«'**-! 



a;-l 

By II. the theorem is true when n is any power of 2, say 2*", 
where r is a positive integer ; therefore, by III. it is true when 
n is 2^—1, and then, by III. again, when n is 2''— 2, and so on 
for each successive inferior integral value of n. 
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Similarly the theorem can be extended for any number of 
positive unequal numbers, when m is hetween and 1. 



EXAMPLES.— XIX. 

1. Prove that {|n}«< | (^+^)^^^+^) |% 

andthat{|n}»<|'<!^r. 

2. Show that 3m(3m+l)«>4y|3m. 

3. If ^1, a,, . . . fln be n positive numbers greater than unity, 

1 1 

~log(aia, . . . a«)>(logai logaa logaj • . . loga„)" . 

Why must they be greater than unity ? 

4. Prove that j^^^^, >jg. 

5. Prove that j^n—l < |ji (2n)«-i, and that (2a;+a) a/o^ 

CL 

takes its greatest real value when a;= -^ • 

6. Establish the inequality [2n<|n{|(4n»— 1)}« . 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES IN INEQUALITIES.— XX. 

1. Prove that 

^->(.+ir-(Tr(=i-'r-(;ii)"i- 

2. In a G.P. the arithmetic mean of the extreme terms is 
greater than the arithmetic mean of the series. 

(aa?)*+(5y)* 

3. Prove that — ^^ — r— ^ — — 1 is a proper fraction. 

4. Prove that { [ n— l }»>n^-*. 

a 
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5. If /Sf be the sum of the mth powers, P the sum of the pro- 
ducts m together, of the n numbers ai, ag, . . . a^ show that 

|w— l /8f>| w— m |mP. 

6. l£x, ^y z be all positive, prove that 

(x^ +y» +ziy^x+t/+zy — Sxi/z{x^ +1/^ +e*){x+!/+z) — dx^z^ 
is positive, unless x=t/=z. 

7. lfx,i/,zhe such that any two of them are together greater 
than the third, 2(t/z+zx+x^)>x^+i/*+z^. 

8. Show that (a+5+c)»>27a6c<9(a»+&»+c»), a, b, c being 
positive and not all equal. 

9. If 07, y, 2f be real numbers, prove that 

a^{x-'y){x—z)+b^{y''z){y—x)+c^{z-^x)(z^y) 
will always be positive, provided that any two of the quantities 
a, bj c are together greater than the third. 

10. If m is >1, and a:>l, then x^—l>{x^l)^. 

11. If n is positive, {l+x)^{l+af^)>2^+^x'', 

12. Prove that xyz>{y+z--x)[z+x--y){x+y—z), each of 
the factors being positive. 

13. Show that n+l>2;y|n, n being a positive integer. 

14. If a be >1, and m be any positive integer, show that 

15. Prove that — I 1- . . . -\ — >n, 

16. If n and m be positive integers, 

(I.) ?^(!H:;J)>{|n}n-. 

^ ' 4w+2 ^' ^ ' 

^"^ 1 2m-n+l I ^n^ 

1 7. Show that (1 + a**)' > or < (1 + a«)^, according 3.8 q >OT<p. 

18. If 2^=a?^+3^, prove that2'»> or Kof^+y"^, according as 
m> or <n. 

(r»-l) 



19. Prove that \rut_i <w(r— 1)|*-\ if ifc>l or <0. 



XI 
S)n tfie lGloot0 atiti CoefiSctetit0 of (CquatfotijS. 

112. Wb shall in this Chapter give a few interesting proposi- 
tions relating to positive integral equations with real coefficients. 

We assume that an equation of the nth degree has n roots. 

It cannot have more than n different roots, for then a positive 
integral function of x would vanish for more than n different 
values of a?, which it cannot do, by Art. 85, unless it vanishes 
for all values Of x. 

113. Prop. To obtain the connexion between the coefficients of 
a positive integral function of the nth degree, such as 

PnX^+Pn-iX^-»+ . . . +P1X+P0, 

and the roots of the corresponding equation, 

PiiX^+Pn-iX^-'+ . . . +PiX+Po = . (l) 

Denote the function by F{x), and let ai, a,, . . . a» be the 
roots of (i) ; 

.*., App. to Pt. 1. Art. 12, PnX^+Pn-iX^~^+ . . . +P1X+P0 

—Pn{3C—a^) . . . (x-^Un) 

=l?„{a:«-5ia?»-i +5,a;«-* -... + (- I)n-i5„_ia? +(- l)~.Sn} 

[Art. 413]. 
Equating coefficients we have, 

Vn 

T) 

Pn-i=^iPn} •'• ^a^~Zr ' 

Fn 

etc. = etc., 

Po=-{-irSnPny ....Sn=(-ir^. 

Pn 

Two simple cases of these results are given in [Art. 328]. 



S6 



ON THE ROOTS AND 



114. Ex. I. We have fli^+aj' +...+«„* 

= (ai+«« + -»-+^)^--2(a|aa+aaaa+aiaa+etc.), 



_ Pn-i 



^a?. 2. Determine the relation between p^ q, r when the 

equation, rx^+x(2r—q)+p=0j . . (i) 

has two roots, of which the product = — 1. 

Let a, 5, c denote the roots, so that aJ = — 1, . . (2 ). 

Now by Art. 113, since there is no term in (i) involving a?% 
we have 



a+h+c=0, . 

Also hc+ca-\-ab= -^H? 

r 

r 

/. from (2) and (5) c=^ ; 

r 

.-. from(3)a+5=— ^; /. c(a+J) = -^, ; 
•'• » W ■"^""•'^ — ^ » 



(3), 
(4), 

(s); 



EXAMPLES.— XXL 

1. If (a?i,^i) (^S}^s) be the solutions of the equations, 
y=m(a?— a), i/*=^ax, then 

2. Find the relation existing between p, ^, r when the equa- 
tion x^'\-px'^'{'qx-\-r^O has two roots equal to one another. 
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3. If fli, flfj, flTj be the roots of the equation a;" +J^* +5a;+r=0, 
express, in terms of p, ^, and r, 

Cl| M] Cl( 

a^ di Oi tti tti a% 

4. Show by 2 that «»— 6a;*+8a;— 4=0 has two equal roots, 
and find all the roots. 

5. If a, 6, c, d be the roots of ic*— a;*+aj+l=0, find the 
values of (i) a*5+a*c+a'J+6*c+etc. ; (2) a»+6»+c»+rf». 

6. If a, 5, c be the roots of the equation «»+/w;^+ga;+r=0, 
form the equations whose roots are (i) Jc, ca, ah ; (2) a', h^y c* ; 
(3) i— c, c— a, a— J. 

7. If a, )S be the roots of the equation aa;'+5a;+c=0, form 
the equation whose roots are a^+^^j a-*+jS-*. 

8. K the roots of the equation a;»+j?a;^ — 3ga;+r=0 are in 
Harm. Prog, then 2g'*=r*+/^9'^- 

9. Show that the roots of «*— 3aa;'+5*aj+2a»— a3«=0 are 
in Arith. Prog. 

10. K the roots of a:*+l^+S'=0> «^iid x^+qX'\-p=iO diflfer 
by the same number, jo+g +4=0. 

11. Form the equation whose roots are the squares of the sum 
and difference of the roots of 2a5*+2(m+n)a;+rw*+n*=0. 

12. K the equations ic* +^» + ga;* + ra; + 1 = 0, and 
a^+ra;»+(/a;*+pa;+l=0, have a common root, show that 
p+r=5'+2, the symbols being essentially positive. 

13. If two of the roots of the equation aj»+3'a;+r=0 are 
equal, 

-4-^=0 
4 ^27 

14. If two of the roots of the equation aa:»+3te'+3ca;+<?=0 
are equal, ^aC'-h^X^d-^c'')—(ad-hcy=0, 

15. The equation a:*— 8fc* — 21aj+r=0 has one root 6; find 
the other roots and the value of r. 
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115. Prop. In such equations as we are considering^ imaginary 
roots enter by pairs. 

In the expression |7„a^+^n_ia'*-*+ . . . +PiX+pQ, if we 
substitute a+j8 V—l for a?, each term can be put into the form 
A+B aA--1 (Art. 23), and therefore the whole expression can 
be put into this form, say P+Q V^. 

Hence if a+/3 V^^ is a root of the corresponding equation, 
p+QV^iri=:0, .-. P=Oand Q=0. 

Now if we had substituted o— j8 V— 1, instead of a+jS V^l, 
the only effect would have been to change the sign of each term 

involving an odd power of V— 1, and therefore the expression 

would reduce to P— Q \/^^, which vanishes, since P and Q 

vanish; .•. a— j8 V^— 1 is a root of the equation. 

Ohs, The imaginary expressions aifc^\dl are said to be 
conjugate to each other. 



116. In the same way it can be shown, that if a+ /s/bisB. root 
of an equation, involving positive integral powers of x with real 

^and rational coefficients, then a— V^is so also, b not b&ag a 
perfect square. Also if a+ >y/i+ >y/c is a root, c not being a 
perfect square, then a— />^b+ aJc^ a— tjb-- >^c, a+ j^b— a^/c 
are also roots of the same equation. 



117. Ex, Given that 3+ V^ is a root of the equation, 

a;»-lla;«+37a;-35=0, 
find the rest. 

By Art. 116, 8— ^^ is another root; lety denote the third ; 

.-. y{^+ V2)(3- V2)=35, Art 113 ; 

35 . 
.•.y=y=5. 
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118. Erom Art. 115, 116 it is evident that a cubic equation 
mnst have one real, rational root ; for it cannot have more than 
three roots, and it must have no imaginary roots, or else an even 
number, therefore it can only have two. Similarly we see that 
it must have no irrational roots, or else two. 

In the same way we can see that any equation of odd degree 
must have one real rational root. 



EXAMPLES.-XXII. 

1. The equation a;«+3aj^+2x— 13=0, has one root 
= —2+3 V— 1, find the rest, and the value of q. 

2. One root of a;*-3a;«-42a;— 40=0 is J(-3+ V-31), 
find the others. 

3. Solve the equation ic* + 2x»— 4a;^— 4c+4=0, having 
given that one root is v^2. 

4. One root of the equation a*— 4ic»— 8a;+32=0 is 

—1+ V—^j ^^^ *^® ^^^^ 

5. Form the equation of the 4th degree, of which one root is 

6. Vorm the cubic equation having 5 and —J (6 +3 V^3) 
for two of its roots. 

7. 1£ adbp ^>/^—i be the imaginary roots of x^+qz+r=0, 
thenp'=Sa*+q, 

119. Prop. To find the cube roots of unity. 

This is the same as finding the roots of the equation 

«»— 1=0 . . . (i). 

Evidently 1 is a root of (i). 
Now «»— l = (a;— l)(a;«+a;+l); 

.•. the other two roots are given by fl5'+a;+l=0, 

• *x. -1=1= v^ 

%.e. they are s * 
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Obi. Let 
"= 2 , then ^=y g j = J 

= ^ , the other root. 

Similarly, if we put cd= -^ , then the other root is cd^ 

Also <t>' and <t>* are of coarse both equal to 1. 

120. Em, Since x+i/+z is a factor of x^+i/*+z* — Sxt/z; 

,\ x-^'<o^'\-<o^z is a factor of aj"+(o^|*+a>2z|*— Saj.w^.w^z; 
but if a>, 0)2 are the two imaginary roots of unity, this last 
expression =x*+i/*+z^—Sx^z; /. a+wy+w^^? is a factor of 

Similarly it can be shown that x+io^y+foz is a factor of it ; 
.-. x^+t/^+z*'-Socyz=N{x+t/+z){x+(oy+(o^z){x+(i)^i/+<az)y 
and ^=1, as we see by equating the coefficients of a;^ 



EXAMPLES XXIIL 

[In these examples o denotes an imaginary cube root of unity.] 

1. Prove that 

(i) 0)^ +(0+1=0, and that o)-* is also a cube root of 
unity ; 

(2) (l+<a)»-=±l; 

(3) (l+o))»»'-i=it (o; r being any integer. 

2. Find the cube roots of —1. 

3. Prove that the cube roots of 8 are 2, 2(«), 2<a=». 

4. What*are the cube roots of —8? 

5. If a be a cube root of A, prove that aa>, acu' are the other 
two cube roots. 



XII 
partial jfrattfon^* 

■ 

121 Tf ^'+^ ^ , Bx+G , „ , , 

^^^' "(a;+l)(a;'-:r+l)-5+l+iJ=S+l ' ^<" »" ^*1"«« ^^ 

a? ; required to find the values of A, B, C. 
Clearing of fractious we have 

3a;«+l=;^(a;«-a;+l)+(5a;+(7)(a;+l) 

:=[A+B)x^+x{B+C-A)+A + CtoT all values of a:; 
.'. , equating coefficients, 

A+B =3, 
B+C^A=0, 
A+C =1; 

.__4 „_6 ^_ 1 
.-. ^— ^, ^-3-, ^--3- 

— *" 3a;»+l _ 4 , 5a;— 1 
^•^^ "5MT-3(a;+l)"*"3(a;«-a;+l)' 

3aj^+l 
Each of the fractions, into which ^ , ^ has been resolved, is 

called a partial, or simple, fraction. 

122. It is proved in works on the Integral Calculus that any 
fraction can be resolved into partial fractions, in the manner 
indicated below, 

3a;«+4a?+2 _A B C_ D 

^^' a<aj-l)(aj-2)»~a;"*"aj-l'*"a;-2"^(a;-2)«' 

, 2a;-5 A B Cx+D 

^^^ (a?— 3)»(aj«+a;+l)""aj-3'*"(a;-3)«"*"a?«+a;+l' 

91 
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^^' {x—iy{x^—x+2){x^+x-'l)*^x—l'^{x—lY'^x^—x+2 

. Ex+F , Gx+H 
-r-n-z — 1+: 



x^+x—l ' {x^+x—iy 

We thus decompose a fraction into a number of fractions, 
such that the L. C. M. of their denominators is the denominator 
of the given fraction. We must therefore find all the real 
factors of which this denominator is the product, and then to 
each rational factor will correspond one, or more, partial 
fractions, according as the factor is raised to the first, or some 
higher power. 

It only remains to determine the values of the coefficients 
occurring in the numerators. This can be done by clearing of 
fractions, then since the equality we thus obtain exists for all 
values of a?, we may equate the coefficients of the like powers of 
X on each side, and produce a sufficient number of equations for 
the determination required. 

123. If in the fraction to be decomposed the numerator is of 
the same dimensions as the denominator, or higher, we must first 
transform it into an expression involving a fraction in which the 
numerator is of lower dimensions than the denominator. 

Thus g^+^^'+ga'+l _ o.. + 4 I 24a;'+2a:+33 

,-. 2ix'+2x+3Z=A{x'+2x+i)+{Bx+C){x^2) ; 

.-. A+B t=24, 
2A+C-2B=2, 
4A-2G =33. 

TT<.„^A A 133 „ 165 _ 68 
Hence 4=—, B=-^ , C=^; 

. 8a^+4a!'+2a!+l _a^. , ^ , 133 , 155a;+68 

•a:._8 ~ "^ "^12(a;-2)"*'l2(a:«+2a!+4)' 
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124. Instead of determining the numerators by solving equa- 
tions obtained from equating coefficients, it is often more 
conyenient to adopt a method of which the following is an 
example : — 

2a:»+a;— 1 _ A Bx+C Dx+E 



(x—^Xx^+x+iyx—'Z^x^+x+l^ix^+x+iy 
.-. A{a^+x+iy+{Bx+G){x-2){x^+x+l)+(Dx+E){x-2) 

= 2x*+X'-l , . . (i). 
Put{B*+{B+l=0, and /. a;« = — a— 1, (2); 

.-. (Dx+E){X'-2)=2x*+X'-l = 2x{--X''l)+X'-l ; 

.% rktl*+{E—2D)x—2E=^2x^'-x^l ; 
... />(-«- l) + (i;-2Z))a;-2J5;=-2(-a:-l)-a:-l ; 

.\{E-ZD)x-D-2E=x+l_ . . (3); 

t,t from (.) .==1^^ ; 

... (^_8i>)(-l=h^^)-D-2^=(-i±^^)+l. 

Equating imaginary parts, i5J— 3D=1, and /. — Z)— 2J5J=1, 

which result we might have obtained by equating coefficients in (3). 

3 2 

Hence Z)= — -=-, ^=— -=-• 

7 ' 7 

Now in (i), bring the terms containing D and E to the right- 
hand side, multiply throughout by 7, put 7Z)= — 3, 7iS=— 2, 
and divide by a;*+a;+l. We obtain 

7A{x*+x+l)+1{Bx+C)(x-^2) 

_ 14a;»+7a;-7+(3a;+2)(a;-2 ) 
■" x^+x+1 

- __ 14a;»+3a;^ + 3^— 11 . 
" x^+x+1 ' 

.-. 7i4(a;*+a;+l)+7(5aj+a)(a;-2)=14a:-ll . . (4). 
Again, if we treat (4) as we did (i), i.e, put a;^ = — a— 1, 
and equate coefficients when we have reduced it to an equation 
similar to (3), we shall obtain 

s- 17 r-^7 
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Now in (4), bring the terms containing B and G to the right- 
hand side, multiply throughout by 7, put 495 =—17, 49(7=47, 
and divide by jc'+aj+l. We obtain 

.n._ 98^-77+(17a;~47)(a;-2) _ 

._17 
•'• "^-49' 

After we had found B and (7 we might have obtained A at once 
from (4), by equating coefficients of «*, thus 

7.1+75=0; .-. .4 = -J5=jg. 

Or we might have begun with finding A, 

Thus, put aj=2 in (i), we obtain 49^ = 17. 

Now in (i) bring the term involving A to the right side, 
multiply throughout by 49, put 49-4=17, and divide by a;— 2. 

We should have then continued, by finding D and E^ etc., as 
before. 

For De Morgan's proof of the existence of partial fractions 
corresponding to rational factors, see Tod hunter's Integral Cal- 
culus, and Sect. vin. of Homersham Cox's Integral Calculus, 
published in TFeaZe's Bvdimentary Series. 

4+2a; 
125. Ex, Expand oXk" ,.*? 2 ^^^^ ^ series of ascending 

powers of x, 

4+2a? _ 2 , 1 



We have 



2+5a7-3a7' 2-a? ' l+3aj 

=(l-|)"+(l+3a:)- 



5 
=2— -^a?+ etc. 

1 
the coefficient of a?" being 2;i+(— 1)'*.3«. 
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EXAAIPLES.— XXIV. 

[It IB to be noted that the words Resolve, Decompose, Separate, 

Beduoe are here sjnoDjmous.] 

I. Supposing the equation 

a 6 c _ a:* 



«+l a:+2^ic+3""(a;+l)(j;+2)(j:+3) 
to be true for all values of x, investigate the values of a, 6, c. 

2. Reduce to their partial fractions the following : — 

^^ ict-5a?+6' ^ ^ (iB*+l)(a;-l)» ' ^^^ (3+2j:)» ' 

/ \ 3a; . V i4a;+^ .,v g»— 7a:+l 

^^^ a;»+7a;+6' ^^^(a;«+a«)(a;»+ft«)' ^ ^ x«+6a;«+lLc+6 

^y) a:*+a;+l 



(a;-l)(a;-2)(a;-3) 

3. Besolve the following into their partial fractions : — 

. X Ix . X lla;«— 26a;+107 

^^' (2a;-3)(a;+2)» ' ^^' x»-a;«-21a;+46 ' 

. s . 3g»— 2g«+4a;— 3 . x x^ 



(aj«-a;+l)(aj«-l)' ^^^ (a;+l)»(a;-l)« ' 
a;«-a;+7 ,,x 5a;»+3a:+l 



jB»_3a;«+4' ^ ' (a;«+7a;+5)(«+2)« 

/ V 2a;»+2a;*+6a;»-8a;+4 

4. Separate (^^2)(g'+5)« '""^"^ partial fractions. 

5. Decompose o^^^q % u^to partial fractions ; and expand 
each fraction in powers of 2;, giving the general term. 
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6. Expand the following into series ascending by powers 
of «: — 

, N 3a;-2 , . 1 

(3) r^ iN/^ m/^ QN » (4) 



(a;-lXa;-2XaJ-3)' ^^^ l-3a;+2a;2 

7. Expand / _ wa_ \ ^^ ^ series ascending by powers 
of X as far as «"; also prove that the coefficient of x^ is 

— PTwi r , and show what this becomes when a =5. 

aW{b—a) ' 

8. Find the coefficient of x'^y'^ in the expansion of 

aj(l— ao?) 
(\—x)[\—ax-'by) 

X 

9. Find two fractions whose difference is g_^g .c> • 
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126. Suppose that a debt lasts for n+p of the equal intervals, 
at the end of each of which interest is due for that interval, 
n being a whole number and p a proper fraction. 

Let r be the ratio which interest bears to its principal for one 
of these intervals, so that if F be the principal during one 
interval jFV* is the interest due at the end of it. 

Thus if interest is due every month at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, the interest on £100 for a month is £j\-, and 
therefore r=i^j : 100=^j-J^. 

127. Let P denote the principal of the debt at first. 

A „ its amount at the end of the n+p intervals. 
Then with compound mteresty as in [Art. 472], the amount at 
the end of the n intervals is P(l +r)^ ; 

.*. the interest for the next interval=rP(l + r)'*, 

and „ „ pthpart of it=prP(l+r)». 

Hence A=P(l+r)^+prP(l+r)^=P(l+r)^{l+pr) (i). 

Also with simple interest^ since the interest due at the end of 
each interval is reckoned on the original principal only, Pr is the 
interest for each of the n intervab, and pPr for the pth part at 
the end. 

Kence A=:P+nPr+pPr=P{l+n+pr} . . (2). 

Oba. I. From (i) and (2) it is evident that any formula for 
simple interest can be deduced from the corresponding one for 
compound, by neglecting r* and all higher powers. Therefore 
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in general theorems we shall confine our attention to compound 
interest. 

Ohs, 2. The form of the formula for simple interest is the 
same, whether the time is a whole number of intervals or not, 
since n and^ appear, not separately, but combined in n-\-'p, 

128. A debt, if allowed to remain with its interest unpaid, 
increases in value as time goes on, and conversely, a debt may 
be equitably discharged at any date before it is due by paying 
such a sum as will, with its interest for the interval, amount to 
the value of the debt when due. 

This sum is the value of the debt at the date of the supposed 
discharge ; its interest is called the discount on the debt for the 
interval, and is evidently the difference between the values of 
the debt when due and at the date of discharge. 

129. A debt, whose value when due is -4, is called a debt A, 

130. By the present worth of a debt due some time hence is 
meant its value at the present time. 

By Art. 127 we see that, if there is a debt -4, its value n+p 

A 
intervals before it is due is tt-j — wTi"! — \ ^ and .*. the discount 

on it is A-—pr-. — v^.-. , — r* 
(l+r)«(l+pr) 

The value, s intervals hence, of a debt -4, due n intervals 

hence, is of course its value n—s intervals before it is due, and 

A 
is therefore represented by /■, , v^^^ * 

A 
If i>n, n— « is negative, then /-i i w^j ? or-4(l+r)»-»*, re- 
presents the value of the debt s—n intervals after it is due. 

131. The application of logarithms, as in [Art. 473], to 

the formulsB of Art. 130 would be tedious, and instead 

A 
n 4- \nn X. — ^ ^ generally reduced to a simple form by one, 

or other, of the two following methods of approximation : — 
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(i) We neglect r* and higher powers in the denominator, 

- . , , A ^ . . .A(n+p)r , 

whioh gives i 1 / ■ \ ^ot the present worth, and -1 jXTjTT 

the disoonnt. 

This is equivalent to working with simple, instead of com- 
poundy interest, and is the method usually given in ordinary 
arithmetio. 

(2) We proceed as before to obtain i 1 / ■ \ , which we then 

expand in a series, and neglect r* and higher powers, which 
gives A{l^{n+p)r} for the present worth, and A{n+p)r for 
the discount. 

This is equivalent to reckoning discount as the simple interest 
on the value of the debt, when due, instead of n-\-p intervals 
before. 

Discount so reckoned is called bankers' discount. 

132. The present value of a debt of £1 due n years hence is 
represented by (l+r)"". Tables have been made of the values 
of this expression, for all integral values of n from 1 to 100, and 
for different rates of interest between 2 per cent, and 10 per 
cent. See Jones's ^^ Treatise on Annuities,' ' published in the 
lAbrary of Useful Knowledge. 

133. If r be the ratio of interest to principal when the former 

is due yearly, — is the ratio when it is due at every mth part 

of a year. 

Now if on being due it immediately begins to bear interest 
itself the amount {A) in n years time is given by 

Hence, if m is made indefinitely large, f .e., if the interest is 
due every instant, we have A^Pe^. 

n 
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134. B hoA to pay C £a, £b, . , . £Bat the ends of a, P, . . , a- 
years respectively. Find the sum £x which he must pay at the 
end of ^ years, in order to be free of the debt, interest being paid 
a/nnv>aUy. 

By Art. 130 the values of the debts f years hence will be 
respectively, 

a{l+r)^-%b{l'+ry-Py s(l+r)f-<^; 

.'.x=:a(l+r)^-^+b{l+rY-P+ . . . +s(l+r)f-<^; 
.-. a;(l+r)-^=:a(l+r)-**+ .... +s{lT{-r)-<^. 
If we make the 2iid approximation of Art. 131, we obtain 
aj(l— ^r)=a(l— ar) +s(l— or); 

and now by Art. 127, Obs. 2, it is immaterial whether ^, a, . . . o- 
represent whole numbers of years or not. 

If x=a+b+ . . . +*, we have a;^=aa+5^+ . . .+50-, 
which is the expression of the rule for the equation of payments, 
and is independent of the rate of interest. 

The name of Equated Tims has been given to ^. 

135. B makes G n annual payments of £P each. What sum 
will C ou;e B immediately after the last payment, interest being 
due once a year f 

At the stated time C will owe B 

P(l+r)«-^ on account of the 1st payment, 

P(l+r)«- „ 2nd „ 

etc., etc., 

and P „ last „ 

(l+r)»— 1 
.% he will owe B altogether P^ 

In the same way, if an annual payment of £P has been due 
to P, but has not been paid for n years, there is owing to him 



£P 



(l4-r)n-l 



r 



immediately after the nth payment should have been made. 
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Any SQoh aminal payment is called an Annuity. In the last 

(l+r)"— 1 
case the annuity is said to be forborne ; and P- is thus 

the Talue of an Annuity of £P forborne for n years. 

136. Whai 9wn must C pay to B, in order that he may receive 

from B an annual payment of £P for n years, the first being 

received a year after Ae made the payment to 3? 

p 
Here -r-r— will amount to P in one year. 

P 

„ two years. 



(l+r)' 



9» 



P 

Hence C must pay 

P P 



JJ »> ** If 



(l+r)n--.l _P( 1_^ 

r{l+r)^ r\ (l+r)'» J 

The sum that C has to pay for the annuity of £P is called the 
present value of the annuity. 

Of course the results in this, and the preceding Articles, may 
be mocUfied by the two approximations mentioned in Art. 127. 

EXAMPLES.— XXV. 

1. The simple interest on a certain sum of money for a certain 
time is £7, and the discount for the same time at the same rate 
of ample interest is £6. What is the sum of money? If 
the time be S^ years, what is the rate per cent. ? 

2. A man has £20,000 and makes 4 per cent, of his capital. 
He spends £1000 a year. How long before he is bankrupt, 
suppodng that at the beginning of each year, during which any 
£1000 is spent, it is withdrawn firom bearing interest ? 
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3. Prove that discount is half the harmonic mean between the 
principal and interest. 

The interest on a certain sum of money is £180, and the dis- 
count on the same sum for the same time and at the same rate 
of interest is £150. Find the sum. 

4. What is the present worth of the reversion of a freehold 
estate of £882 per annum to commence two years hence, allowing 
interest at 5 per cent. ? ' 

5. K the present value of a perpetual annuity be twenty- five 
times that of the annuity, what is the rate of interest ? 

6. Find the amount, at compound interest, of P pounds for 
n years at a given rate per cent., the interest being paid q times 
a year; and show that the interest thus obtained is to the 
interest of the same at simple interest in the ratio of 
2q-\-{qn—Vjr : 2q nearly, where r is the interest of one pound 
for one year. 

7. Two men invest sums of £4410 and £4400 respectively, at 
the same rate of interest, the former at simple, the latter at com- 
pound interest; and at the end of two years their properties 
amount to equal sums. Find the rate of interest. 

8. I borrow £1000 on condition that I repay £10 at the end 
of every month for 10 years. Find an equation which will 
determine the rate of interest I pay. 

9. What is the present value of an annuity of £100 to com- 
mence after ten years, reckoning 3 per cent, compound interest ? 
If each payment is to be m times the preceding, within what 
limits must m lie in order that the present value may be finite ? 

10. If the interest on £A for a year be equal to the discount 
on £B for the same time, find the rate of interest. 

11. If the three per cents, are at 90 one month before the 
payment of the half-yearly dividend, what is the rate of interest ? 

Find the value of a perpetual annuity of £A payable half- 
yearly, to commence one month hence, reckoning compound 
interest payable half-yearly. 

12. What annuity is equivalent to a sum of £200 paid at the 
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end of every two years, the rate of interest being 5 per cent. 
per annum ? Show from general reasoning that it is less than 
£100. 

13. A person lends at the end of one year £1, at the end of 
two years £4, at the end of three years £9, etc., at simple 
interest. What will the debt amount to at the end of n years ? 

14. If P be the present value of an annuity to continue 
ioT p years, and P+Q for 2p years, the annuity 

15. Find the present value of an annuity of £1, paid n times 
per annum, and continuing for m years, allowing compound 
interest at the rate of r per £ per annum ; and prove that, 
as n is indefinitely increased, this present value continually 

approaches the limit • 

16. A has just purchased an annuity for ever, and B, with the 
same capital, one for three years, when an income tax for three 
years is imposed. If the tax be 3 per cent, on the perpetual 
annuity, what ought it to be on B's annuity, if the value of both 
properties be taxed alike ? (Allow compound interest of 5 per 
cent, per annum.) 

17. Compare the present values of two scholarships, payable 
half-yearly, one of £50 to continue for two and a half years, 
and the other of £35 to continue for four and a half, reckoning 
5 per cent, compound interest. 

18. If JO years* purchase must be paid for an annuity to 
continue a certain number of years, and q years purchase for an 
annuity to continue twice as long, determine the rate per cent., 
supposing the annuity to commence a year after purchase in 
each case. 
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5 

137. Any such fraction as 3+=q^, of which the general 

8+3 
4 

form is ai+ * . , , is called a continued fraction. 

Ot + h 

«4+ • • • 

For the sake of economizing space, such a fraction is written 
thus 

Oi-i r- — j — eta 

138. To simplify the numerical fraction given above, we 
proceed thus ; 

^+4 T 

. . . _6 ^ 24_246+24_269 

" c. 3""'"^35" 35~""35' 
S+4 

^ 6_i__5 175 

••• 7+ 8+ 4 ""269 ""^^^ ' 



35 
o . 5 6 3_ 807+175 _982 
• • ^+ 7+ 8+ 4 269~ ■"269* 
See Hamblin Smith's ArithmettCj 2nd edition, Art. 76. 

104 
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139. In the same way by taking any continued fractiony which 
is not endlesdy prolonged, we can show that its value can be 
eoBpressed by a vulgar fraction having its numerator and denomi- 
natoT whole numhersy i.e., such a continued fraction always 
represents a rational number. 

liO. Hence, since a surd cannot be a rational number, we 
cannot put it into the form of a terminating continued fraction. 

141. Wo shall for the most part hereafter consider only those 
continued fr^ictions in which 5a=5s=etc.=l, that is, only those 
of the form 

«!+--— ——etc. 

142. Prop. To excess the fraction -g in the form of a con- 
tinued fraction. 

Divide A by B, let a^ be quotient and C remainder ; 

C 



•'•-»=ai+-D=«i4 



B ^^B — ' • B 

Again divide B by C, let a, be quotient and D remainder ; 

. ^^ _i_^- _. 1 

S 

D 

By continoing this prooess u far u posmble we express 

A 

|c- in the form of a oontinued fraction. 
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Ohs, I. It will be observed that the process here pursued is 
identical with that for finding the H. C. F. of A and B] hence if 
A and B be two rational numbers we shall at some point or 
other come to a division having no remainder, and then the 
process terminates, and we obtain a terminating continued 
fraction. 

Hence any vulgar fraction can be put into the form of a 
terminating continued fraction. 

Ohs. 2. If -j5 is a proper fraction, ai=0. 

A A 

Oha, 3. Since -b=^i+* fraction, ai<-g- 

143. Prop. To express a quadratic surd in the form of a con- 
tinued fraction. 

We will exemplify the method by converting i^l% into a 
continued fraction. 

Vl3=3+ V13-3=<J+ ^3+3 -**+ ^8+3 

=^'^ V13+3 ' 
4 

^A3+8 yi3-l_i| 8 -11 ^ 

— 4 ^+ — 4 ^+ V13+l~^+ V13+l ' 

3 

Vl?±l_i 4.JV^5=2_ , 3 _., . 1 
8 -^f 3 -^+ vl3+2~ "•" aA3+2 ' 

3 

aA3+2 yi3-l _ 4 -11 1 

4 
^3+1 . V13-3 _i , 1 

^13+3=6+ V13-3. 
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After this, since we have a second time come to the expression 
i/L3— 3, the figures will be identically repeated. 

Hence V13=3+jl-^ jL^_l_ _l.etc. 

NgU. — The process performed in each line is the same ; for ex- 
ample, consider the third line, we first seek the greatest integer in 

^ o — , it IS 1 ; /. ^ o 1, or -^^—5 , is a fraction, and 

the rest of the line is taken up with rationalizing the numerator 
of this fraction, so that when we invert it we may have the 

expression /^o . o , in which the denominator consists of a 

3 
fraction having a rational denominator. 



EXAMPLES.— XXVL 



Express as continued fractions 

I67 81 ^39 ^„ ^^,, 

I. -gj- *• 167* ^* 73' ^' ' 5* 

6. 1-029. 7. V^- 8. VIO. 9. V8. 10. V7. 

II. V17. 12. V32. 13. V45. 14. V44. 15.3^11. 

16. 5+3V3. 17. ^- 18. ^^- 19. 20929' 

20. Show that 

.11* i , 1 11,1 
luiiH i -eto.=n-( ai + -T — j j--^ — - etc. V • 
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144. Bef, The symbols ^i, a^, . . . o^, . . . are called the 
first, second, . . . rth, . . . partial quotients^ or simply quotients. 

The part consisting of o^ and all that follows it, is called the 
rth complete quotient. 

Thus any partial quotient is the integral part of the corre- 
sponding complete quotient. 

The part ai-\ ; p etc. ... — is called the rth con- 

a,+ a,+ Or 

vergent to the continued fraction, or simply, the rth convergent. 

Thus each convergent forms a terminating continued fraction, 

and we could of course find its value in the same way as in 

Art. 138, by beginning at the bottom, but this would be 

laborious; we proceed therefore to establish a rule, by which 

the value of each convergent after the second may be deduced 

from the values of the two preceding. 

145. Prop. The numerator of the nth convergent is equal to the 
product of the nth quotient and the numerator of the {n—Vjth 
convergent J increased hy the numerator of the (n— 2)^A convergent, 
and the same is true^ mutatis mutandis, /or the denominator, n 
being greater than 2. 

Pn 

That is to say if '^— denote the nth convergent, then 

Pn='anPn-i+Pn-ti 

The first convergent Oj = y * 

The second ajH — = ^^^*"*" « 

a% a% 

The third a,+-^=a,+-^= ^'^^-^'\^)+^> . 
' ' , 1 a,a,+l a,a,+l 

a. 
Hence the rule holds for the 3rd convergent. 
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Suppose it holds for any one, say the rth. Now the (r+l)th 
differs from the rth only in having the more complete quotient 

Or •\ instead of Or ; 

( ^ +;; \Vr-\ +i5r-i 

__ ar^i{ar'Pr-i +Pr- a) + j>r-i 
ar+i(ar2'r-i H-ffr-a ) + 2r-l 
_ Jh-\-\Pr+Pr-\ . 

.'. , if the rule holds for any one convergent, it holds for the 
succeeding one; but it does hold for the 3rd, /. for the 4th, and 
so on generally. 

Cob. The convergents form a series of fractions, in which 
each numerator is greater than any preceding numerator, and 
each denominator is greater than any preceding denominator. 



EXAMPLES.— XXVIL 

1. Find the quotients and convergents obtained in converting 
into continued fractions the following numbers : — 

(i) n, (2) 91, (3) ft, (4) V- 

2. Find the first six quotients and convergents of the con- 
tinued fractions corresponding to the following numbers : — 

(I) V5, (2) V14, (3) 2V5, (4) 3+5V3. 

81 

3. How many quotients are there obtained in converting -g- 

into a continued fraction. Find the difference between each 
successive convergent and the whole fraction. 

4. Determine the values of the fractions, 

(I) 2+-3-q: -jrij: 2T 3-, ana ^2; -g-j- ^ ^ 2T8+ 2" ' 
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also the differences between those values and the successive 
convergents to the fractions. 

5. Find the difference between each consecutive pair of con- 
vergents to the continued fraction 

3. J_J Li 

6. If -^ "t^ ^ j)e successive convergents to a continued 

fraction, - — r-=T' 
ffs— g'l fit 

7. If T^ be the nth convergent of a continued Action, prove 

361 

8. Eeduce 5^ to the form of a continued fraction, and 

find the series of convergents. 

2733 

9. Converge to j=qq • 

10. If in a continued fraction the quotients j',, g's* • • • ffr+n 

N N 
corresponding to the convergents -pT t yr ) etc., be all equal, then 

. 13164 

11. Form the convergents to ggKQy* 

13. If 1, — , — , etc. be the convergents of V3, prove that, 

(1) l)«»+i— Pi=;>an+JP«(n-i)+JP«(n-«)+ • • • +!>«, 

(2) ^,n+i — 1 =2{i?jn-i+i>«n-8+Pan-5+ • • • +Pi}} 

(3) Ptn+i-;>i=»*+2{l>«n-i+2p,n-s + 3p,n-i+ • • • 

+(n— l)p,+np,} 
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■ 

146. Prop. Tke convergents of an odd order are less, and tJwse 
of an even order greater, than the continued fraction ; hut each 
convergent differs from it less than any preceding one. 

Let X denote the continued fraction ; 
2/n) aiid a^j the complete, and partial, quotients of the nth order ; 

Pn ^ Pn--i ^ Pn::i ^^^ convergents of the nth, (n— l)th, (n-2)th 
orders. 

Then x differs from — only in having y„ instead of a^ ; 

^n ffn-i + !Zn-a 

Snzl-x 

S'n-« J. Pn-i 

gn-i 

Now, first, qn~-i, qn-a Vn are all positive; .'. - — ^^nis positive; 

:,-~—x and aj— ^-^^ are both positive, or both negative; 

.'. if one convergent is greater, the next is less, than a;, and 
vice versd, but the first convergent is less than x, Art 142, 
Obs, 3 ; .'. the second is greater, the third less, and so on ; 
i.e., all convergents of an odd order are less than x, 
and „ „ even „ greater „ . 

Secondly, ^n is >1, and, Art. 145, Cob., is also >1; 

/. •^-^^'— a; is numerically greater than aj— ^-^^ ; 
.•. "^-^^ is nearer in value to x than*^-^^^ is. 

ffn-i 9n-t 

Hence the convergents continually approach, or converge to, the 
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value of the continued fraction. It is from this fact that they 
derive their name of convergents, or converging fractions. 
Cob. All convergents after the second are greater than a^ and 

less than a^-K — • 

a, 

147. Hence by taking the successive convergents we obtain 
nearer and nearer approximations to the value of the continued 
fraction. It may then be asked what error do we make in taking 
any particular convergent instead of the whole fraction ? Before 
we answer this question we must prove the following propositions. 

148. Peop. If pn dnd qn 6c t}i& numerator and denominator of 
{he nth convergent, calculated according to Art. 145, then 

Pnqn-i — qnPn-i = ( — !>• 

We have pjg'i— g'aj9i=aia,+l— aiaa=l, and .*. the law 
holds when n=2. 

Suppose it holds when n=r^ *.c., /?r?r-i— 2'rPr-i=(— 1)^- 

Now Pr+i=^Clr+iPr+Pr-u S'r+i = «r+i2'r+2'r-i *, 

=Pr^iqr'-qr'iPr 

= (-l)(Pr5r-i-gr;>r-i) = (-l)'-+^ 

.'. if the law holds when n'=^r, it holds when n=r+l ; but it 
does hold when n=2; .*. also when n=8; .*. when n=4, and 
so on generally. 

CoE. I. The rule in Art. 145 for finding the values of the 
convergents gives them in their lowest terms. 

For if Pn and q^ had a common factor other than 1, it would 
exactly divide ^„5'n-i—$nPn-n *'^- {~^)^9 which is impossible. 

CoE. 2. The difference between two consecutive convergents 
is a fraction having unity for its numerator, and for its 
denominator the product of the denominators of the two con- 
vergents. 

For ^'^ ;>n-i_. Pngn~i— Pn-ign __/ 2) «^ ^ 

qn 9n-i qnqn^l S'nS'w-i 
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Cob. 3. Now the continued fraction lies in value between 
— and ^^=i ; /. it differs from P^!^=^ j)y a number less than 

, and .'., a fortiori^ since q^ is >g'n-i) ^7 a number less 

than 



ff"n-l 



Hence the error we make in taking - — instead of the whole 

$n— 1 

fraction is less than -= — , and less even than • 

149. Peop. Any convergent is a nearer approximation to the 
value of the continued fraction than any other fraction whose 
denominator is less than that of the convergent. 

Let — , -^^ be two consecutive convergents, -r any other 
fraction such that h<qn, a and h being positive integers. 

If -7- is nearer to the continued fraction than — , it is also 

9n 

nearer than ?^^=^ (Art. 146) ; .'.it lies between ^ and^*^ ; 
,\ numertcauy. -7 < > 

^' O qn-i qn Qn-l 
.-. aqnr-i — hpnr-iK—ipnqn-i—qnPn-i) 

<- (Art. 148). 

Now a, byp„r-u qn-i are all integers; .*. aqn^i—bpn^i is an 

h , 
integer. And 5 <$» ; /. — is a proper fraction. Hence we have 

an integer numerically less than a proper fraction, which is 
absurd; 

.'. -7 is nearer than 7- to the continued fraction. 
9[n 
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150. Thus by converting any given number into a continued 
fraction, and proceeding to the proper convergent, we obtain a 
fraction diflfering from the given number by less than an assigned 
difference, and by so doing we have found a fraction nearer in 
value to the given number than any other fraction having so 
small a denominator. This is a great advantage. For example, 
consider the number 3*14169, converting it into a continued 
fraction we have the following quotients : 3, 7, 15, 1, etc. ; 

„ 22 333 365 , 
/. the convergents are 3, i^- , jQg , yrg > etc. ; 

355 
.*. the fraction --Q differs from the true value of 3*14159 

by less than ,^^ova » *•«• -107^0 » ^^^ ^^ fraction can be found 

with so small a denominator which does not differ from 
3*14159 by a larger number. 



EXERCISES.— XXVIII. 

1. Taking 2*7182818 for the exact value of e, show that — - 

1 2721 

differs frofti it by less than oTgg 5 *^^ Jqai ^1 less than one 

^^ millionth. 

2. Find a fraction differing from >^2 by less than ^^r^. 

3. Show that -^^ is an approximation within ojoaa to ^^ 
value of >y/17. 

4. What error do we make in taking --^ as the value of ^Jb ? 

5. Express >y/6 as a continued fraction ; and find the fraction 
nearest to it which has not more than 8 figures in its numerator. 
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6. Mars and the Earth revolve round the son in 686*980 days 
and 365*256 days respectively. Find the fraction measuring 
the ratio of these periods most nearly, which has the largest 
denominator containing 2 digits; and show that the error in 

taking this measure is < ^a.o/* ' 

7. Assuming that the Earth and Mercury revolve round the sun 
in 865.25 and 88 days respectively, show that while Mercury 
makes 83 revolutions the Earth makes 20 nearly, and that still 
more nearly 303 and 73 revolutions will be made simultaneously. 

8. Two smiths begin to strike their anvils together. The one 
gives 12 strokes in 7', the other 17 strokes in 9'. What strokes 
of each most nearly coincide in the first half-hour ? 

9. Two scales, whose zero points coincide, are placed side by 
side, and the space between consecutive divisions in one is to 
that in the other as 1 : 1.1543. Apply the principle of con- 
verging fractions to find those which most nearly coincide. 

10. Find a series of fractions converging to the ratio of 
6 hrs. 48'. 51" to 24 hours. 

11. A metre =3*2809 feet. Show that a kilometre is greater 

3 5 

than -=-, and less than -5- , of a mile. 
o o 

12. Express, within an error of yoj » ^® value of the ratio of 

£3. 7s. 5d. to 17s. 5d., by a fraction having one digit in its 
denominator. 

13. A clock, which originally beats seconds, will under certain 

circumstances lose -gg.^ beats in an hour. Show that this is 

about 9 beats in 5 hours. 

14. Find iy/11 correct to two places of decimals. 

15. Find X correct to four places of decimals, in the equation 
5»«=8. 
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151. The following method gives the superior limit for the error 
(Art. 148, Cob. 3), and at the same time an inferior limit for it. 

If ^i« be the nth complete quotient to the continued fraction {x\ 

^ Pn-\ __ Pn^n+Pnr-i Pn^i 

_ yn(jPngn-i — Pt^-ig n) 
qn-ilqn^n+qn-i) 

_ ( — l)»y„ ^^ ^ 

qn-i{qnt/n+qn-i) ^ ' '' 

Now y» is finite and >1 ; .*. — is >0 and <1 ; 
.•. the error numerically < and > 7 — ; v • 

^ qn^iqn qn-i{qn+qn-i) 

152. Peop. If ^ , ^ be two consecutive convergents to a con' 
tinu>ed fraction x, then pp' — qq'x' is positive, or negative j accord- 
ing as — is greater, or less, than ■^* 

Let ^ be the complete quotient of the order next after ^ , then 

= yg'(g'y4.g). {y'i>y(fg'-gp')+My/-pg')} 
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But y>l, and y>i?, ?'>?; .*• y^p'^'—M ^ positive; 
r.pp'-^gq'x* is positive, or negative, according as —is greater, 

or less, than ^,* 

153. j^a;. To investigate the law of formation of the con-> 
vergents of 

""' ""' *"• etc. 



Wehave ^=?i, 

This last obeys the law 

Suppose this law to hold for the nth convergent, from which the 
(n+l)th differs only in having ^n+l — instead of b^', 

, Pn+i__ K+i^nPn-i + {KK+i +gn+i)Pn-l 
__ gn+ iPn-i + K-^iPn . 

.'., if the nth convergent obeys this law, the (n+l)th does also; 
bat the 3rd does obey the law ; .*. all succeeding convergents do 
also. 

dl Qf CL% 

For the continued fraction t — t — 7 — etc., we should take 

61— d>,— 6s— 
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EXAMPLES.— XXIX. 

1. If — be the nth converffent to t-\- i— V r~T" etc., obtained 
by the rule in Art. 153, then ^n^n+i—y„p„+i = (—l)**aiaa.. .«„+!• 
Hence it follows that — and^^^ need not be in their lowest 
terms. 

2. If — \ 7- etc. be such a fraction that in all cases 

jSn+isl+o^jand-^ be the nth convergent to it, prove that 

Pn+Pi9n=PiP* • • • Pn+v 

3. If — denote the nth convergent to a continued fraction {x) 

9n 

of the form ajH — — — -r- etc., y„ the corresponding complete 
quotient, then y.y* • • • yn=(— 1)** ^J^ ^^ • 

•'^yn— 1 — Pn—i 

y^ , 7:j — , fp, yT- "•re *o^ consecutive con- 

vergents to a continued fraction, and gn-tj 9nr-ii 9ny 9n+i the 
corresponding quotients, such that gn^i=gni prove that 



XV 
Eecurrfno; Continueft iFractfon^^ 

154. Wb have before (Art. 143) shown how to convert sl 
quadratic surd into a continued fraction. We proceed to discuss 
the properties of the fraction produced by this process. 

Let j^Tbe a positive integral, but not a square, number. Then ^ 

where a is the greatest integer in /y/^, and ai=:a, ri=:N—a*. 
Again ^/^+^^ = ft, + A/-^"^'=&, + -^;-«— , 

where bi iBthe greatest integer in — » 

and agssr^oi — ai, r»=i —» 

If this process be continued, the nth line will be 

where J,|_i is the greatest integer in -^ — "* *^^ , 






and an=rn-i&«_i— an-i, r,»= 



JV^-a,* 



11 11 

Thus V^=«+in" r-r • • • i r ttt • • • 

CoB. I. The symbols a, &i, &,, . . . 5«|_i, . . . and Ti all 
represent positive integers. 

Gob. 2. It is evident that, if a complete quotient is found to be 
identical in its terms with any preceding one, all quotients 
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succeeding this will be continually repeated in the same order, 
and we shall have what is called a recurring^ or periodic^ con- 
tinued fraction. 

Cob. 3. If r,i_i=l, then «„=«> ^n=^i- 
For then an+an-i=^n-i 

=the greatest integer in y^J^^+a„_, 
=a+an-i; 
.•. a„=a, and rn=N'—a*=ri. 

Hence the (n+l)th complete quotient would be identical with 
the second, and we should have a recurrence. 

155. Pbop. If — , -7 be any two consecutive convergents to 

A/N+a" p' 

/^/N, <md — — gf — the complete quotient of the order next after —, , 

{hen a''=±(pp'-qq'N), and r"=±(q'*N-p'«) ; 

the upper ^ or lower ^ sign being taken according as — is >fOr < , — 7 • 

For, as m Art. 146 ^N= ^ ^^^^, - g' ^N+g'a"+gr'' ' 

.'. g'N+(3'<f+qr') aJN=p' ,JN+p'a' +pr'. 
Equating the rational, and the irrational, parts on the two sides 
)f this equation, we have 

q'a'+qt^^p', p'a''+pr''=q'N; 

... cl'{p^-qp')=pp'-qq'N, r''{pq'-gp')=q'*N-p" ; 

butjjy'— 2p'=±l (Art. 148); 

.-. a'=±(pp'-qq'N). r'=db{q'*N-p"), 

according as — is >,or <,S , ilc, according as the order of 

£- is odd or even. 
CoR. I. Hence a" and r" sxe positive integers. 
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For /W— jp'* (since isJN lies between — and ~ j , and 
pp'-^qq'N (by Art. 152), axe themselves positive, or negative, 
according as — is >, or <, ^ ; .-.a" and r" are positive. 

They are also integers, for p, j?', q^ q\ ^ are all integers. 

Combining this with Cor. i of Art. 154, we see that each of 
the symbols in the three series a, 5i, 6s, . . . , ^i, a^, as, • . . > 
^i) ^«^ • • •» are positive integers. 

Cob. 2. The number of values of a" cannot exceed a. 

For a"^=zN'-r'r\ But rV is positive ; .-. a"* is <i\^, and 
a is the greatest integer in tJN\ 

.'. a" cannot be greater than a; 

i,e, it cannot have values other than 1, 2, 3 ... a, which are 
a in number. 

Cor. 3. The number of values of r" cannot exceed 2a. 

For r'=— ^^^ — • But from Cor. 2 d'+a' cannot be > 2a, 


and (Cob. i of Art. 154) V cannot be <1; 

.'. r' cannot be greater than 2a ; 

ue, it cannot have values other than 1, 2 ... 2a which are 2a 
in number. 

Cor. 4. The number of complete quotients cannot exceed 2a*. 

For, Cor. 2, tJN+a" cannot have more than a different values, 
and, Cor. 3 r" . „ „ 2a „ ; 

.*. combining all the different numerators with all the different 
denominators, we cannot form more than 2a* different complete 
quotients. 

Hence after 2a* complete quotients, at most, we must have 
one that has occurred before. 

Hence every quadratic surd gives rise to a recurring continued 
fraction. 
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156. Prop. Tke periodic part begins with the second quotient^ 
<md ends with one which ie dovMe the first. 

Since a recurrence must take place, suppose the (n+l)tli 
complete quotient is a repetition of the (m4-l)th, so that 

Then the nth complete quotient must be a repetition of the 
mth. 

Forr^i===-— -^==:-— pi-=rn_i, , , . (2). 
Also ajn+ap^i=rn-ihm-i, 

•'• ^^ ^^*=6»_i— ft„-i=zero, or an integer, . (3). 

Again if ^, -^ denote the (n— 2)th and (n— .l)th con- 

vergents, then ^'«fi-i+^r„«i=jp', Art. 155, if n be greater 

than 2 ; 

q ^p' 

But £7 is >a\ /. -^r,j_i>a— a,i_i, 

and^</; .-. rn_i>a— an-i ; 
.•.,ifn-l >1,5^:^^!5=?<1, .... (4). 

Similarly, if m> 2, ^'"^*^^ <L 
Now r«.i=r,n_i ; 

.-. ^^=^^^^<1, .... (5). 
Hence the diflference of (4) and (5) is numerically less than 1 ; 



^TO— 1 — ^»— 1 



=zero, or a proper fraction, and therefore, by (3), 



must be zero ; 

Hence, if m>2, the rwth complete quotient recurs at the nth. 
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*^^^— ■ ■ ^ll»l Ml ■ ,,, ■ ■■■IM.. ■■■■ ■ ■ I . .^^.^^ 

In the same manner we can show that the (m— l)th recurs at 
the (n— l)th, and thus, going back, that each complete quotient 
recurs n— m terms further on, until we come to the third. 

To show that the second is repeated we proceed as follows. 

We have aa=a,+„_^, r,=r,+,»_Hi»; 
.-., as in (2), ri=rn.„_^, 

and, as m (3), = zero, or an integer, 

and, as in (4), ^""^^'^*'~^ <1. 
Now a=ai, and ri=ri+„-Hi»; 

. ^1 — ^l+n— TO^I . . ^l""^i+n— TO 



<i; 



= zero; 



•*• ^1^^^1+n— TO* 

Thus the second quotient, as well as all that follow it, is 
repeated in the same order. 

But the first quotient is not repeated before the second. 

For let — — i-^ be the complete quotient which immediately 



n 



precedes the recurrence of the second, so that 

HL — jU and -^ — ^-^ are consecutive complete quotients ; 



n 



•••,l>y (4), a-a«<l; 
but ttg cannot be greater than a by Art. 155, Cor. 2, and must 
be integral by Cob. i ; 

.*. a—a^ cannot be fractional, or negative, and .*. =0; 

.-. a«=a; see also Art. 154, Cob. 2 ; 

. •. the greatest integer in ^ — HI-.* is 2a instead of a as it would 

be if the recurrence began with the first quotient. 

Hence the periodic part begins with the second quotient, and 
ends with a quotient which is double the first. 
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Cor. If — - be the convergent preceding that corresponding to 
the quotient a, at the end of the period, then since r5=l, we 

have (Art. 155) ^'-^— jp'=ifcl, according as — is of an odd, or 
an even, order. 

We may call — the penultimate convergent of the recurring 
period. 

157. Pbop. Every periodic continued fraction is a root of a 
quadratic equation of which the coefficie^ita are rational. 

Let X denote the fraction, y the periodic part, 
a, &, c, . . . m, fi, the quotients of the non-periodic part, 
a, j8, y, . . . /A, V, „ „ periodic part, 

,v , .11 111 
so that a?=a+7-j — - . . . — ; , 

P R 

Let 7f > -« 1^® *^® convergents to x corresponding to m 

and n. 

R 
Hence y is the complete quotient of the next order to -- ; 

P T 

Let ~ , — be the convergents to y corresponding to ft and v ; 
9. * 

ry'\'p 
.-. in a similar way y= ^^q_ , . . . (2) ; 

.',, eliminating y between (i) and (2), we obtain a quadratic 
for X. 

158. Hence every recurring continued fraction is equivalent 

to an expression ^r? where L, My -Ware positive integers, 

and "N is not a square number. 
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159. For the general proof of the converse proposition, that 
every exjpression of the above form can he converted into a recv/rring 
continued fraction, the student is referred to Serret's Coura 
dAlgkhre Supirieure. 

We may remark that we have proved it, (Art. 155, Cor. 4), 
in the case in which Zy=0 and -3f=l, and when L and M have 
such values as would make the above expression one of the 
complete quotients obtained during the conversion of ^JNinUi a 
continued fraction. 



EXAMPLES.— XXX. 

1. Find the value ot l+ o 1 q 1 41 i 1 oX ^^'^ ^^^ find the 
first six oonvergents. 

2. Prove that 2a H — ^3 — ; etc., =2 Vl+a* : and that 

the second convergent differs from the true value by a number less 

1 99 

than i. « I IN > 3.nd thence, by making a =7, show that wk 

differs from V2 by a number <jglgg. 

^. If a, — , — , . . . — , . . . be successive convergents to 

V^M^l, prove that^^^±ir2rt:l=2a. 

X 2 11 

4. Prove that {j)(j)+4)}»=j)+ ^_^^^ ^^ ... 4 

If ^ be the nth convergent to the infinite continued fraction 

All etc., 

show that|?,n+« — 2p,n+i>«n-j=«^an- 
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6. Show that cl+t-t 1 •• '^"^TJl ^ 1 



a+eto. &+etc. 

=a+l:5+l 

y If & denote the rth convergent to ^ "^ , show that 

i'8+i>6+ . . • +i>2n-i=i>3n— i>« 
?8 + $'6+ • . . +$'2n-i = $'2n— ^«. 

8. Show that, if n be any number, 

/ 111 \*/ 111 \*o 

9. Showthat^+^gip^glpetc. =iV9^H^. 

10. Prove that the value of the fraction 

J 1 1 1_ 



2aJ+2a;+ 
is independent of the value of x. 

11. Prove that 7+jjT l43:®*<'- = ^ j ^+2+2T^^^* i ' 

12. Find the 6th convergent to the positive root of 
2a;2— 3x— 6=0. 

T^ 1111 
i-i. If a;= — ; i i r 



. • • 



__1 1 1 1_ 

^~2a,+ 2o,+ 2a,H- 2a,H- 
1111 



«=■ 



. • • 



3ai+ 3aa+ 8ax+ 3a, + 
prove that a?(2^«-2;«)+2j^(2;«-a?«)+3^(a?«-2^«)=0. 
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160. Ex, Show that the nth convergent to the infinite continued 

fraction 111. 

etc. 

a— a— a— 

is ° ""\L. J where a+i8=a, ai8=l. 

Putting n=l and 2, we see that this formula gives the first 
and second convergents. 

Suppose then it gives the rth and the (r— l)th convergents. 

_ (a+^)(ar-^r)-q,r~i^^-i 






ar+i — igr+l . 
= — : ?>— r^ > Sl^Ce ap=l. 



■)8' 

Hence then in this case the law will also hold for the (r+l)th 
convergent; but it holds for the 1st two; .*., by induction, it 
holds for all succeeding convergents. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES.— XXXL 

3— a/5 

1. If — ^^^ be converted into a continued fraction, the first 

112 3 

four convergents are -^ , -^ , -^ , ^ , and the nth is 

(V5+l)n-(-V5+l)n 

( V5+i)^+*-(- V5+i)"+"* 

2. The nth convergent to the fraction 

r r ** f 

r+1— r+1— r+1— 



• • • 
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3. What is the limiting value of a?+ —r —7- etc., when x ap 
proaches zero ? 

4. If M=aH — i p- ... to infinity and v=aH — ; -r 

a+ a+ '' a+ a-|- 

to infinity, prove that v= 1 — 5—7 

"f • • • 

5. Show that the nth convergent to the continued fraction 

i^J-eto is (1+ V2)"-a- V2)» 
2+2+2+ *"*• ** (1+ v'2)"+'-(l- V2)"+' 

6. Show that, if 

tf a; 

*= — ^^r- y= 



y-^y'+eto.,<«Zm/., * i_etc.,fldm/. 

7. If ai, at, . . . ^n be n terms of a harmonical progression, 

«- 1 1 etc. -^. 



a,_, 2—2— a, 



XVI 
3|ntietermtnate (EquatfonjS of t^t ifir0t SDegree^ 

161. In [Chapter xxn.] a method was given for finding 
positive integral solutions of Irideterminate Equations of the first 
degree involving two unknowns. We shall in the present and 
17th chapters discuss this subject more fully, principally by 
means of the Properties of Continued Fractions proved in the 
two preceding chapters. 

162. It is evident that an indeterminate equation admits of an 
infinite number of solutions, taking into account all the positive, 
negative, integral and fractional values which can be given to 
the unknown symbols involved so as to satisfy the equation. 

The problems producing such equations, however, very often 
require us to take only the positive integral solutions. 

163. For instance, consider this problem, — " If a bullock cost 
£10 and a sheep £2, find the number of animals I can buy for 
£50." 

The eqiMtion produced is 

10a7+2y=60, 
or 6a7+ y =25. 
Here evidently the problem allows us to take only the positive 
vnJtegral solutions of the equaiion^ viz. — 



129 
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x=0, y=25. 
a?=l, 2^=20. 
a?=2, y=15. 
a?=3, y=10. 
a?=4, y= 5. 
a?=5, y= 0. 
We shall therefore give especial attention to such solutions. 

164. In the instance given above, if I am allowed to buy only 
sheep, or only bullocks, we can take all six solutions ; but if I 
must buy some bullocks and some sheep at the same time, we 
must reject the first and last solutions. 

Such solutions as these two are called zero solutions, and will 
always be considered as included amongst positive integral 
solutions unless the contrary be indicated. 

We shall discuss, in the present chapter, equations of the first 
order, and in the next, those of a higher order. 

165. Every equation of the first degree involving two unknowtis 
can be put into one or other of the four following forms, 

aa?+Jy=c (i) ; dx—ly^c (2) ; 
•^ax-\-hy=c (3) ; — aa?— &y=c (4) ; 
for we may always suppose c to be positive, since, if it be 
negative, we may change the signs on both sides of the equation, 
and thus reduce it to one of the above forms. 

Again, we may suppose there is no factor common to a, 5, 
and c, for if there is, as in Art. 163, we can divide each side by 
it, and thus reduce the equation to an equivalent one in which 
the coefficients have no common factor. 

Further, if a and h have a common factor, none of the above 
forms are solvable in integers ; for then, if x and y be integers, 
the left-hand sides are divisible by this common factor, but c is 
not, and this is an impossibility. 

Of the above forms we see at once that (4) cannot have a 
positive solution, and (3) is essentially the same in form as (2) ; 
it will soffice then to consider the two first 
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166. Pkop. If iL^=-(>.^^'=.^'bG an integral solution of the equation 
ax+by=c, and t he an integer^ then all integral solutions are 
included in the formulcBy x=a— bt, y=)84-3't» ^y giving t all 
integral values. 

For ax-\-hi/=c=aa'{-bp ; 

.-. a(a:— a)=6(^-y); 
05— a __ b 

•'•F^ a' 

but — is a firaction in its lowest terms (Art. 165), hence, as in 

[Art. 163], a?— a is some multiple of J, say ht, and y— )8 is the 
same multiple, at^ of a, i.e., 

a?— a=— &^, y-^^zzzat'j 

.'. a?=a— &^, y=zP'\-at. 

167. Similarly it can be shown that, if aj=a, y=j8 be a 
solution of aa?—52/=c, all integral solutions are included in the 
formulae, 

x=a+bt, yz=:p+at. 

168. If positive integral solutions only be required, we 
must give to t only such integral values as will make the above 
solutions positive integers. 

169. If then we find any integral solution of a ^ven equation, 
either by inspection, or by [Chap, xxn.], we may complete the 
solutions by Articles 166 and 167. 

170. Cor. i. We can see at once that {xx-^hy^c has an 
infinite number of positive integral solutions, for whatever finite 
values a and P may have, we can always find a value for t 
which will make a+bt and P+at positive, and then all greater 
values of t will also make them positive. 

Cob. 2. If a+&>c, it is impossible to find positive integral 
values of x and y which will make ax+by as small as c ; hence 
ax+by=c cannot in this case be solved ia positive integers. 

K 
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171. Prop. The nurnber of positive integral solutions of 
ax+by=o cannot exceed -r-+l. 

AD 

For, if there is no positive integral solution, of coarse the 
theorem is true. 

If there is one, let it be 

a:=a, y=^; 

.'. aa+hp=c. 

Then all other solutions may be obtained from the formulae, 

x=a—btj i/=l3-\-at, 
by giving t all integral values (including zero) between 

-^ and -^ (Art. 166 and 168). 
a 

a .3 
Let m and n be the greatest integers in -r- and — : • 

Then t may have each of the following values, 

rriy m— 1 ... 1, 0, —1 . . . — (n— 1), — n* 
For each value of t we have one solution ; 

.*. the number of solutions =m+l+n. 

But mis not >^, nor n > — ; 

a 

I.e. not > — L- i-+l 
ao 

not >-^+l. 
ao 



EXAMPLES.— XXXII. 

1. In how many ways can a person who has only half-crowns 
and florins pay a debt of £2. 17s. ? 

2. In how many ways can £2. 15s. 6d. be paid by the per- 
son in the preceding question ? 
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3. Show that the equation 49a?+63y=491 can have no 
solution in which x and y are both integers. 

4. In how many ways can the sum of £3 be paid in half- 
crowns and shillings ? 

5. One solution of the equation 9a5— 13y=l is aj=3, y=2. 
Find all the positive integral solutions. 

6. Of all the values of x and y which form the positive 
integral solutions of the equation or— &y=c, the least value of 
X and the least value of ^ belong to the same pair. 

[This is called the simplest solution.] 

7. In how many different ways is it possible to pay £100 in 
half-guineas and sovereigns. 

8. If ax—hy^c be solved in positive integers, show that the 
successive values of x arc in A. P., of which h is the common 
difference, and similarly for the values ofy. 

9. How many crowns and half-crowns, whose diameters are 
respectively '81 and '666 of an inch, may be placed in a row 
close together so as to make a yard in length. 

10. Determine the number of positive integral solutions of 
2x+7y=100, 

11. Determine the positive integral solutions of 2a;4- 7^=100. 

12. Find the greatest possible value of c when the equation 
Zx-\-6y=c has 8 solutions and no more. 

13. Also when the equation 6x+7y=c has 10 and no more. 

14. Determine the greatest number, which can be formed in 
11 ways, by adding together a multiple of 13 and of 7. 

15. A company of men and women pay altogether 1000 
francs. The men pay 19 francs each, and the women 11. 
How many men and women were there in the company ? 

16. There are two unequal rods, one 5 feet long and the 
other 7. How many of each can be taken to make up a length 
of 123 feet ? 

17. Find the least number such that when divided by 11 
there remains 3, and when divided by 17 there remains 10. 
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172. Prop. To solve the equation ax— by=c in integers, by 
continued fractions, 

a 
Convert the fraction -r- into a continued fraction, and form the 

successive convergents to it, the last of which is itself. 

Let — be the penultimate convergent, then, according as its 

order is odd, or even, we have 

agr— 5jp=ifcl, . . (Art. 148); 
.*. a(=fccj)— &(ifccp)=c, 
the upper signs only, or the lower signs only, being taken ; 

.*. a?==fccg, ^=ifccp is one solution, 
and the general solution is 

x=docq+ht, t/=dzcp+at, . (Art. 167), 
where t is any integer. 

Note. — If the upper signs are to be taken, 4- is >— ; and all 

CD 

negative values of t between and , and all positive values, 

will give positive solutions. 

If the lower signs are to be taken, -^ is < — , and all positive 

CT) 

values of t not less than — will give positive solutions. 

173. Prop. To solve the equation ax+by=c in integers, by 
continued fractions. 

In the same way as in the preceding article, it can be shown 
that the general solution is 

x^sidzcq-'bt, ys=zf:cp+aty 
where t is any integer. 

Note. — If the upper signs have to be taken, yis >— , and all 

CCf CD 

values of t between -r- and — ■ will guQ posiitive solutions. 

If the lower signs have to be taken, y is < — , and all values 

CQ CD 

of t between — r- and — — will give positive solutions. 
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174. If either a=l or 5=1, this method fails, as we cannot 
then convert -r into a continued fraction; but we can at once solve 

the equation by inspection. For instance, consider the equation 

ax+y=c; 

/. y=c— ao?; 

(J 
.'. all integral values of x between and — will give positive 

integral values for y. 



EXAMPLES.— XXXIII. 

Apply the method of continued fractions for the solution of the 
following examples. 

1 . Find the positive integral solutions of the equations 

(i) 8a?+13y=159. (2) 29a?+17y=250. 

(3) 5x+ 33/= 78. (4) 6x+ 7y=122. 

(5) 24x+65y=243. (6) 8x+65z= 81. 

2. Find the simplest solutions of the equations 

(i) 25a;-163/=12. (2) 39a;-56y=ll. 

(3) 17a?-49y=-8. (4) 49x-36y=ll. 

3. Find the least possible solution in positive integers of the 
equation 355x— 113^=3888. What is the next smallest 
solution ? 

4. Find all the positive integral values of x and y, less than 
50, which satisfy the equation 

13x— lly=20. 

5. Find the simplest solution of the equation 

99a?-100y=10. 

6. In how many ways can a man, who has only 20 crown pieces, 
pay another, who has only 13 florins, the sum of lis. ? Which it 
the simplest solution ? 
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175. To solve the equation ax+by+cz=(i in positive integers. 

We have ax-\-hy=zd—cz. 

Give z all positive integral values between and — , and 

determine by the preceding Articles the corresponding positive 
integral values of x and y, 

Ex. Solve in positive integers the equation bx+20z+&y=^lS1 . 

187 1 

Wehave 5a?H-20z=187— 6y. Hencey mustbe<-^or31^. 

Again since 5 and 20 have a common factor, viz., 5, no value 
of y need be tried which does not make 187— 6y a positive 
multiple of 5. 
Now 5«+20z=187-63/=5(37-y)+2-y; 

.-. we can try y=2, 7, 12, 17, 22, 27 ; 
.-. a;+4s=37- 2 =35, 
or =37- 7-1=29, 
or =37-12-2=23, 
or =37-17-3=17, 
or = 11, 

or = 5. 

Each of these must now be solved in positive integers with regard 
to X and z. 



EXAMPLES.— XXXIV. 

Solve in positive integers the following ^ye equations. 

1. 15a7+6y+20;?=171. 

2. Sx+7y+nz=:100. 

3. 2a?+4y+ 52r= 49. 
X y z ^gy 

5. Zlx+lli/+z=20Q. 
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How many solutions are there of the following three equations ? 

6. 3a?+ 6y+ 62?= 64. 

7. 19a?+l%+15-2r=100. 

8. 8a7+ %+ 82;= 49. 

9. Can the equation 6aj +10^—15-3;= 11 be solved in positive 
integers ? 

176. To solve the equations ax+by+cz=d, a'z+b'y+c'z=d' 
in positive integers. 

Eliminate z ; let the resulting equation be 

Let x=aj y=-P be a solution of it, then we can put (Art. 
166, 167), 

xzzsa—Bty y=P+At, . . (i). 

Substitute these expressions for x and y in either of the given 
equations, and thus obtain an equation involving t and z. 

Obtain a positive integral solution of this equation, and thus 
by Art. 166, 167, express t and z in terms of a new unknown 
(f)j and then by substituting for t, express x and y in terms of 
t'. 

Now give to ^ all the values which will make x, y^ and z each 
equal to a positive integer. 



EXAMPLES.— XXXV. 

Solve the following pairs of simultaneous equations. 

I. bx+Ay+ z^2n2, \ 
8a?+9j^+3^=656. j 



2. 6a?+ 7^^+42= 22, ) 
llx+82^-6«f=146. j 

3. 0?— 2yH- z 
2x4- 



'*y+ z^ 6, ) 
4/- «= 7. j 
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4. In how many ways may the sum of £2 be paid in half- 
crowns, shillings, and sixpences, supposing 28 coins to be always 
used? 

5. A farmer spends £100 in buying bullocks at £10 each, 
sheep at £1 each, and geese at 2s. 6d. each. He buys 100 
head in all. How many of each does he buy ? 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES.— XXXVI. 

1. In how many ways may the sum of £24. 15s. be paid in 
shillings and francs, supposing 26 francs to be equal to 21s. ? 

2. Find a number of three digits, which, when added together, 
make up 20. 

3. Find a number of two digits, which if the digits be inverted 
and 9 added, shall be doubled. 

4. In how many ways can a person pay a sum of £15 in half- 
crowns, shillings, and sixpences ; so that the number of shillings 
and sixpences together shall equal the number of half-crowns? 

5. Find a number which, when divided by 39, leaves 16 
remainder, and when divided by 56 leaves a remainder 27. 

6. Find a value for x which will make the expressions 

3a?-10 lla?+8 16a?-l ,, , , , 

— - — , — :^ — , — = — all whole numbers. 

7 ' 17 ' 5 

7. Divide 100 into two parts, such that one part may be 
divisible by 7, and the other by 11. 

8. A man buys a number of horses at £60 each, and a number 
of bullocks at £8, and finds that he has spent £4 more on 
bullocks than on horses. How many did he buy ? 

9. Find the number of ways in which I can mix 40 gallons of 
wine, some at 15s., some at 19s., and some at 12s. per gallon, so 
as to produce a mixture worth 16s. per gallon, an Integral 
number of gallons of each sort being taken. 

10. A certain sum of money consists of ijun and y shillings, 
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and its nth part of £y and x shillings; find the values of n 
which will give sums properly answering the conditions of the 
problem. 

11. In how many different ways may £11. 16s. be paid in 
guineas and crowns ? If those values of x and y be taken whose 
sum is the least, show that the nth power of this sum may be 
expressed by the series 

12. Find by means of continued fractions the positive integral 
solutions of 23a5— 1%=97. 

13. Find three fractions whose denominators are 3, 4, and 5, 

133 
and whose sum is —^^r • 

60 

14. In how many different ways could a courtyard 20 yards 
long and 16 broad be paved with stones selected from two sets, 
the stones in one set being 3§ feet long and 3 broad, and those 
in the other 4f feet long and 4 broad ? 

15. A table 7 J feet long and 4f feet broad is to be covered 
with photographs selected from pictures measuring respectively 
\\ feet by 10 inches, If feet by 1 foot, and 2 J feet by 3 J feet. 
In how many ways may this be done ? 



XVII 
3|tHieterm(nate (Equations of t^e feeconli 2Deg:ree* 

177. In Art. 156, Coe. it was proved that if aJN be con- 
verted into a continued fraction, and — denote the penultimate 
convergent of any recurring period, then jp*— -^^^=±1, accord- 
ing as — is of an even, or odd, order. From this fact we are 

able to deduce a series of solutions of certain indeterminate 
equations ef the second degree. 

178. Peop. To solve x* — Ny*=l, in positive integers^ when N 
is a positive integer^ hut not a perfect square. 

Convert V^ into a continued fraction, and let — be the pen- 
ultimate convergent of the first recurring period. 

Then (^*— -y2*)'*=(±l)'*=l, n. being any positive integer, 

or any positive even integer, according as the order of — is even, 

or o*dd ; 

.-. (i?- A/Nq)^{p+ ^Nq)^=:{x-' ^/Ny){x+ ^2^ ; 
.*. any values of x and y which satisfy the equations 
X— AjNy={p'- ^JNqY, 

and x+ A/Ny={p+ ^/Nq)^, 

or X — ^ > 

{p+ ^NqY-{p- ^NqY 

will be solutions of the nven equation. 

140 
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179. Ex, To solve aj«-13y«=l. 

Here Art. 143, ^ =-=r- , and is of the /WJA order. Hence 

9. 5 

_ (18+5 V13)^+(18-5 V13)" 

_ (18+5 V13)^-(18~5 V13)» 
^"" 2 V13 ' 

where n must be zero, or an even integer. 

Giving n the values and 2, we get 

a;=l, 649, 

y=0, 180; 

and for every even integer which we might put for n we should 
obtain another pair of values for x and y. 



180. Peop. To solve x'— Ny* =— 1, in positive integers^ when 
N is positive integer j hut not a perfect sguare, 

p 
Convert aJN" into a continued fraction, and let — be the pen- 
ultimate convergent of the first recurring period. 

Then, if — is of an odd order, p^^Nq^^—l, and 

(p^-'Nq^)'^=—lj where n is any odd integer; 

.-. (jp*— iV^«)'»=(a?*-iVy«), 
and the solutions will be of the same form as in Art. 178. 

If, however, — is of an even order, (p*'-Nq^)^=l whatever 
integral value n may have, and the equation cannot be solved. 
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181. If -4 is the denominator of some one of the complete 
quotients which recur in converting sJN into a continued 
fraction, we can often obtain a solution for the equations 
a?«— iVy2=^, . . . (i), x'^—Ny^^—A^ . . . (2). 

Let —, be the convergent, in the first period, whose order is 

one less than that of the complete quotient in which A is the 
denominator. 

I^et -j7 be the similar convergent in the second period. 
Then if the number of quotients in each period is odd, the 



a 



orders of "^ , -» are, one odd, and the other even ; 
9. 9. 

.'.jp'^-Nq'^^+A, andy'*-iV^/'' = --4, 

according as the order of -7 is even, or odd, Art. 155. 

In the first case x=p\ 2/=q' is a solution of (i), 

and x=jp\ y^i' „ „ (2). 

In the second case x^p", y=q" „ „ (i), 

and a?=i?', y=q' „ „ (2). 

But if the number of quotients in each period is even, the 

P' P" 
orders of =^ , "^ are, both odd, or both even ; 

9 9 

,'.p'^^Nq''=A B,ndp"'-'Nq"'=A, 

or y*-iV"2'« = -^, „^''«-JV/« = -^, 
according as the order of — ? is even, or odd. 

In the first case, x=p\ y^q', «=i?'', ^=2^j are both solu- 
tions of (i), and (2) has no solution. 

In the second case, x=p\ y=q\ x=p''j y^q^y are both solu- 
tions of (2), and (i) has no solution. 
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182. When any one solution of a;^— .^y*=±-4 has been 
found, a series of solutions can be obtained, as follows. 

Let ^, h any two numbers, such that A*---^^A;^ = 1, obtained 
from Art. 178; and let x=ip\ y^g^ be a solution of 

= {p'h+Nq'kY-'N{p'k+q;hy, 
or ={p'h--Nq'ky'-N{p'k'-q'hy; 
.'. we can put x=p^h-iiNq'k ) . 

and y=yitd=2'A j * * ' ^^^' 

both upper, or both lower, signs being taken. 

Now obtain, from Art. 178, a series of pairs of values for h 
and ky then for every pair we have from (i) two pairs of 
values for x and y, 

183. To solve the equation x* — Ny'=zhB'A; where -4 is a 
denominator of a complete quotient occurring in the conversion 
of hJN mio a continued fraction. 

Put x^=^Bx\ y^By\ and we have 

These can be solved by Art. 181 or Art. 182. 



184. The general equation of the second degree with two 
symbols, X and y, is 

Ax^+Bxy+Gy^+Dx+Ey+F=i(^. 

The solution of which in positive integers cannot always be 
effected. We have, however, just been discussing some parti- 
cular cases of it, and we shall now show how to obtain positive 
integral solutions when the square of one of the symbols is 
absent from the equation, or, in other words, when -4=0, or 
(7=0. 

The method is most simply exhibited by an example. 
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Ex. Solve in positive integers 3a?^ — 2a?y +a;+3j/+3=0. 

„ 3a;«+a:+3 3 , 11 , 46 

Herey= ^^_^^ =-a.+-+^^__. 

Clearing of numerical fractions, by multiplying by 4, we have 

45 

Now 05 and y being integers, q _q naust be an integer also j 

.*. 2a?— 3 must be a factor of 45 ; 

.-. 2a?-3==tl, ±3, ±5, ±9, ±15, or ±45. 

Of these only the following give positive integral solutions. 



2a?-3=+ 1 
2a?-3=+ 3 
2a:-3=+ 5 
2a?-3=+ 9 
2a?— 3=+15 
2a?-3=+45 



/. a?= 2, 42/=12+ll+45 
.-. a;= 3, 45^=18+11 + 15 
.-. a?= 4, 4y=24+ll+ 9 
.-. a?= 6, 42^=36+11+ 5 
.-. a?= 9, 42^=54+11+ 3 
.-. a?=24, 4y=96+ll+ 1 



•.2/=17. 

-.^=11. 
•. y=13. 

••2^=17. 
•. y=27. 



185. For further information on indeterminate equations the 
reader is referred to Barlow's Theory of Nvmhers^ whence the 
greater portion of this Chapter is derived. 



EXAMPLES.— XXXVII. 

Obtain one solution in positive integers, and the general form 
of such solutions, for each of the following equations. 

I. a;«— 23y«=l. 2. a?«— 17y»=l. 3. a;«— 152/^ = 1. 

4. a?«— 5y«=l. 5. a;«— 142/»=1. 6. x^-l^y^^l, 

7. a;2— 13y« =— 1. 8. a:^— 7y«=2. 9. a:« — 13y2 = -3. 

Solve in positive integers the following equations. 

10. a?«+2a;y— 4a;— 9=0. 11. 2a;«— a;y— 3a;— 2/+2=0. 
12. 3a;y+2a;— 7^=3. 13. 2a;2/+3y=4a;+24. 

Solve when possible the following equations. 
14. a;*-72^*=— 1. 15. «»— 17y* = — 1. 16. ««— 19y*=±l. 



XVIII 
lElecurring; &erU0^ 

186. A recurring series is one in which, after some one term, 
each term is the algebraic sum of the products obtained by taking 
always the same number of the immediately preceding terms, 
and multiplying them respectively by certain constants. 

Thusl+3a;+2:c2+4a:»— 2a;*+16a;'^-38a;«+124a;^+eto.(u4), 
is a recurring series, for after the fourth term each term is the 
sum of the products of the preceding term by —2a?, and of the 
term before by 3a:* ; so that, if w„, w„_i , w^_j represent any three 
consecutive terms, the following relation holds between them, 

t4„= — 2an^„_i + 3a?'wn-a > 
or Wn+2a:t^-.i— 3a?'Mn-j=0, . . (i). 

The expression l+2aj— 3a?* is called the scale of relation^ 
being made up of the coefficients of the various terms of the 
relation (i). 

Again it will be found that 

2+a:+3a?*-a;*+a?*-10a?*+6a?«-42a;»+etc., (B), 
is a recurring series, of which the scale of relation is 
1+O.a;— 4a?2+2a?«, or l—4:x*+2x\ 

187. "We divide recurring series into different orders accord- 
ing to the number of terms necessary for forming each succes- 
sive term. 

Thus, series (A) is of the second order; series (B) is of the 
third, for has to be considered as the constant multiplier of 
the term immediately preceding. 
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The G.P. a+ar+ar*4-etc. is a recurring series of the first 
order, the scale of relation being 1— r. 

Again, in Art. 59, the expansion of , , ! — -j^ — j is a re- 
curring series, of which the scale of relation is &o+2>ia:+&ja?*. 

188. Prop. To find the scale of relation of a recurring series. 

Ex. Let the series be 

2+5a?+2a;«+7a?»+20a?*+61a?»4-182a?«+etc. 

Assume the scale to be 1— jpa?— g'a?^— ro?*. 
Then for determining the constant multipliers p, g, r we have 
the following relations, 

5r+ 2q+ 7p- 20=0, 

2r+ 7g+20p- 61=0, 

7r+202+61i?-182=0; 

which may be obtained by writing down the relations similar to 
(i) of Art. 186, and dividing by the powers of x which they 
contain. Solving these, we find r=0, g=3, jp=2 ; .•. the scale 
of relation is 1— 2a5--3a;*, and the terms begin to recur after the 
fourth. 

Generally, if we know 2m or 2m+l consecutive terms we can 
obtain m relations amongst the terms, which will enable us to 
determine m constant multipliers, and thus we may assume the 
scale to have m+1 terms in all. 

189. Prop. To find the sum of iihe first n terms of a recurring 
series. 

Denote the series by Wo+Wia5+Wja3*+ • • • +^m^'^+Q^O', 
and the required sum by S. 

The following is an example of the method to be pursued. 

Suppose the scale of relation to be l^px—qx^, and that all 
terms, after the second, are formed according to this relation, so 
that, if r is greater than 1, w^— ^r-i— S[w,._,=0, . (i). 
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/., adding, 

8(1 ^px - qa^)=uo + (tti -ptio)aj — (pwn-i + qun-i)af* — ju^-ia^+i, 

since the coefficient of a?*, viz., Wj—j^t^i—g-Wo,. vanishes by (i), as 

also the coefficient of every power of x from x* to a:'*-* inclusive. 

But by (i) again jpMn_i+g'w„_,=Wn; 

l—jpx—qx* l^px—qx* 

Cob. I. We have 

or, in other words, if we carry the division of Uq+(ui—puq)x by 
I'-px—qx* to n steps, the quotient is the given series carried 
on to n terms, whatever number n may be. 

Hence I _^ ^ ^ — y~ is the generating function of the series 

(Art. 56). 

Cob. 2. Also the remainder after this division is 

UnX^+qUn-iX^"^^ 

— - ■ ■■ « 

l—px—qx* 

If we give such values to the letters involved that, when n is 
endlessly increased, this remainder is endlessly decreased, then 

— ^ -r IS the sum of the senes ad tnnnttum. This is 

1—jpx—qx* '^ 

one instance in which we can see that the assumption in Art. 64 

IS true. 

Cob. 3. We can put the refinainder into the same form as the 

generating function, for qun~\=^Uf^i^pun]\\ the remainder 

=""^"+(""-^'-^.")^'" , which becomes "o+C^-W^ when 
l—px^qx^ ' 1— jpx— 2^0?' 

to w we give the particular value 0. 

L 
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Similarly, if the scale of relation had been 1 ^px—qx^-^rx*^ 
we should have had 

l—px—qx^—rx* ' 

Mna?**+(Mn+i— iW/n)a?**+^ + («n+a— j?^n+i- gl/^>^+« 

1 —px—qx'^ — rx^ 

190. Since in order to find the sum of n terms we must know 
the nth term, we proceed to the 

Peop. To find the general term of a recurring series. 
Consider the same example as in Art. 189. 
Let a, )8 be the roots of the equation 1— jxc— ga;*=0 ; 
.-. l-'pX'-qx^=i—q(x—a)(x—p)) 
.*., by partial fractions, the generating function 

But this must be the same as the given series since both are 
expansions of the same generating function, and it is always 
possible to give such values to x^ including zero, as will make 
both series convergent (Art. 94) ; 

.'. the general, or rth, term of the series is ("7+gf )^~S 

where A and B are to be determined by the rules given in the 
Chapter on Partial Fractions. 

Another method of finding the general term is given in 
Chapter xxiv. 

191. Numerical example worked out. 

2+5aj+2ic»+7«» +20a;*+eto. 
(i.) The scale of relation has been already found, in Art. 

188. It is 1— 2aj-3a;«. 
(2.) The generating function. Let £1 denote the sum of the 

first n terms. 
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Then iS'=2+5a;+ 2aj«+ 7a?» + 20a;* + etc. to n terms, 

— 2a;iS'= — 405— lOx^— 4a;8— 14aj*— 



-3a;''5= — 6aj''-15aj»— 6a?*- 



>> 



» 



.•.5(1— 2ic— 3a5«)=2+cc— 14jc«— 12ic»+tenns involving a5»», etc.; 

^ 2+a;-14aj«-.12a5» , 
•*• ^= l-2a:-3x' + remainder. 

Hence the generating function is 

2+ag-14ag«--12g;» _ ^ . , a? 

l-2x-3aj« " "^*^+l-2x-3a;«* 

(3.) The general term. The roots of the equation 
1— 2a;— 335^=0 can be found to be J, and —1, therefore 
l-2a;-3a;'=(l-3aj)(l+a;) ; 

X A , B 

••• we put j_^_^=j-_+j-j_; 

/. a;=.4(l+a;)+5(l-.3a?) 
.-. ^+5=0) . ^_ , . ,. 

. a? _1 1 1 1 

•*• l-2a:-3a;^"" 4 l-3a; 4 l+a; 

=J(l+3a;+3»|«+ . . . +3flc]*^>+ etc.) 
-|(l-a;+aj«— . . . +'=:^r-i+ etc.). 
Thus the rth term is \ (3*-»— ^^ *^i)«^-i. 

(4.) The st^m of n terms, beginning with the first 

iS^=2 + 5a;+ &c. + j{3*»-*-(-l)"^}ar^«+l{3*-i-(-l)*-i}aj^i; 
.•.-2a;iS= -4aj- &c. -|{3«-i-(-l)'^i}«", 
-3ar»5'= -6ic«-&c. -!{3»^2_(-l)"^}«" -i{3"-i-(-l)*-i}iB»+i; 

•. i8'(l-2a;-3ar')= 2+a;-14ic»-12a;8- j{3»-(-lHa;»-i{3«+3(-l)"}a;**-i. 

We have been at no pains to find the first four terms of this 
last expression, as we had already obtained them in (2). Also 
we knew that all the powers of x from a;* to 05*""* inclusive would 
vanish. We had therefore only to find the co-efficients of x** ^3^^ 
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0?"+*, the former of which accidentally came into the unusually neat 

form of ^ — ^, since 3.3»-«+2.3'»-i=3'»-i+2.3'»-»=3«, 

and-2(-l)»-»-3(-l)~-*=+2(-l)'»-3(-l)»=-(-l)» 
2+g;--14g;'— 12g;» {3n-.(-.i)n}a;n4.|3n^3(_l)n|a;n+i 

' l-2a;-3a;« ' 4(l-2a;-3a:'^) 

^.^ , o , ^ {3^~(-l)"}a;^+{3»+3(--l)"}a:^^' 

" "^ "^l-2a;--3a;« 4(l-2a;-3a;*) 

It will be observed that the first of these fractions is what the 
second becomes when in it we put n=0. 

192. In Art 190 we showed that the series was equal to the 
sum of two geometric progressions, of which the first terms were 

A IB . X ^ X 

— , -o » and the common factors — and -^ • 
a p ' a p 

It is often asserted that any recurring series can be expressed 
as the sum of as many geometric progressions as there are 
simple factors in the scale of relation. This assertion, however, 
is not true if two or more factors are the same. 

For example, in Art. 190, if a=/?, the scale of relation 
= — g-C*"*®)*! ^^^ ^® should put, by partial fractions, the gene- 

. ■ . A B , 

rating function = h? \a » which expands into 

^(l+£4.4+>35rU^(l+2£+§^'+ etc. ). 

a\ a a' J a-\ a a* / 

of which two series the latter is not a geometric progression. 

When we can resolve a series into two, or more, geo- 
metric progressions, we can often best find the sum of n 
terms by obtaining the sum of each progression separately, 
and then adding together these separate sums. Thus, 



X 

A a 
in Art. 190, the sum of n terms is — 



"-1 - 



B {i 



n 
-1 



a X ^ P X .. 
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and in Art. 191, from (3), 

— ^^«-l 



Q-1 3^r-i . 1 

^- 4 3a;_.l T" 4 



4 aj+1 

193. The scale of relation is sometimes expressed thus, 
— i?— ^, instead of in the form 1— ^— g^aj*. 

194. The recurring series 5+9+16+26+39+etc., can be 
discussed as follows. Consider the series 

5 + 9a; + 16a;« + 26a;» + 39a;* + etc. 

Find the scale of relation, or whatever may be required, for 
this series, and then put a;=l in the result. 

If, however, a;— 1 is a factor of the scale of relation, this 
method does not give the sum of n terms readily. 

EXAMPLES.— XXXVIII. 

Find (i) the scale of relation, (2) the generating function, 
when possible, (3) the general term, (4) the sum of n terms, 
in each of the following twelve recurring series : — 

1. l+2a;+3a;'»+4a;»+etc. 

2. 1 — 3a;+6a;«— 7a;«+9a;*— etc. 

3. l+lla;+89a;»+659a;»+etc. 

4. 10+14a;+10a;«+6a;»+etc. 

5. 1+4-1-6-2—19— etc. 

6. 1 — Y+4-^' — g^'+etc. 

1 7 , 17 55 , , 
^- ^- 3+T-27+'*'- 

8. l+4a;+9a;»+16x«+25a;*+eto. 

9. l-3a;— 9x*+27a;*+etc. 

10. 3+5a;+7a;2+13a;»+23a;*+46a;»+eto. . 

11. 2— a;+a;'— 2a;*+eto- 

12. 1+11+89 4- 659 +etc. 
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13. Find the nth term of the recurring series, 

l+a»+7a;«+13a:»+25x*+51a;»+103««+etc. 

14. Find the nth terms, and the generating functions, of the 
recurring series (i.) 2+7aj+25a;*+91a5*+ . . . , 

(2.) 2+ a;+25a;'»+37a;»+ . . . 

15. Show that the nth term of the recurring series 

2+6+20+72+ . . . is2'>^»(l+2'^i). 

16. K a series be formed having for its rth term the sum of 
r terms of a given recurring series, show that it wiU also form a 
recurring series, whose scale of relation will consist of one more 
term than that of the given series. 

Find the scale of relation, the rth term, and the sum of n terms, 
of the recurring series 1+6+40+288+etc. 

Show also that the sum of n terms of the series, formed by 
taking for its rth term the sum of r terms of this series, is 

3i(2'»-l)+^(2»«-l)-2i- 

17. Determine the law of the series 2, —3, 4, 4, 24, 56, 
152, 360, . . . , and find the sum of n terms. 

18. The scale of relation of the recurring series 

l4-3a.+5a;«+7a:»+etc. 
is of the form a+jS ; find a and j8 and the sum of n term? of 
the series. 

19. Find the general term of the series 

a;+a;^ +a;*+a;^+a;^*+etc. 



XIX 

feummatfon of &erte0. 

195. Denote any series by Wi+Wj 4- • • • +Un+ete, 
Let Sn denote the sum of the first n terms, 

then 5i=Mi, .... (i). 

Si — 5^1 =Wj, .... (2). 
etc. = etc. 
^n—^n-i=Wn, .... (n). 

We have therefore to find the form of Sny considered as a 
function of n, such that it can be made to satisfy each of the 
equations by giving the proper values to n. 
We shall show how to do this in several cases. 



196. We may remark in passing that, if we can express u^ as 
the difference of two functions, thus, 

where Vn and Vn-i are the same functions of n and of n— 1 
respectively, we can immediately obtain the form of 8n» 
For then we have from equation (n) 

Sn — Sn—i=^Vn — V,i— 1 9 
•"• Sn—Vn^Sn-i—Vn^iy 

and from the preceding equation 5ft_i— rn-i=>S'n_i— Vn-i> 
and so on. Hence Sn—'^n is an expression which retains a 
constant value, whatever integral value n may have. 

Denote it by C;' then ^„— v„=C7, or Sn=C+Vn, and 
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197. Prop. To find the sum of n terms of the series 
iii+u«+ • • • +iin+ etc., where Un is a positive integral 
function ofn. 

Ex, l»+2»+3»+ . . . +n» + (n+l)»+etc. 

So that u„=n', and is therefore a function of the 8rd degree. 

Let Sn denote the sum of n terms. 

PutiSn=i4o+An+^n*+^n»+^4n*, . . . (i). 

That is, we assume S^ to be a positive integral function of n 
of one degree higher than u^ (see Ohs, below). 

Also 

But n*=>8'n— /Sn-i, hence, subtracting the expression for 
Sn^i from that for S^ we have 



+i44(4n»-6n«+4n— 1), . (2). 
Now this is to be true for all positive integral values of n; 
.-., Art. 87, 4^4=1, 3^,-6i44=0, 2.4, -3^4, +4.44=0, 

^1— ^s+^8— -^4=0; 

.-. ^4=4", ^3=-2 » ^=4-> ^1=0; 

.-. Sn^\n^+\n^ +\n'+A,, . . (3). 
To determine Aq we have j8ii=Ui=l ; .'. putting n=:l in (3), 

, - n«+2»'+»'' / n(n+l) V 
..^„= 4 "l""2— j • 

06s. We can see now why we went up to A^n* in /S>n, and 
no further. 
If we had stopped at A^n* in (i), we should not have had an 
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n» on the right-hand side of (2), which we must have in order to 
equate its coefficient with that of n* on the left. 

If, again, we went as far as Af,n^ iii (i) and stopped, we should 
have on the right hand of (2) -45(5n*— etc.), etc., and when we 
equated coefficients of n* we should have 5-45=0, *.c. -46=0. 

Similarly, if we stopped at A^n^^ we should have 6i4« = 0: 
.\ -4«=0, and thence -45=0. 

EXAMPLES.— XXXIX. 

Sum to n terms the following fifteen series — 

1. l«+2*+3*+4*+ etc. 

2. 3*-5*+7«— etc. 

3. l«+3»+5»+7»+ . . . +(2n-l)»+ etc. 

4. l»-3«+5»— etc. 

5. l*+2*+3*4. etc. 

6. 1.3.4+2.4.5+3.5.6+ . . . +<n+2)(n+3)+ etc. 

7. 1.3-2.4+3.5— etc. 

8. 1.3.5+2.4.6+3.5.7+ etc. 

9. a»+(o+&)»+ . . . +(a+jr^&)»+ etc. 

10. l«+(l«+2«)+(l«+22+3»)+ etc., each bracket being 
taken as a term. 

11. a(a+&)(a+2&) + (a+&)(a+26)(a+3&)+ etc. 

12. K3+2^4+3«.5+ etc. 

13. l«.2+2».3+3«.4+ etc. 

14. 2.4.5+4.6.7+6.8.9+ etc. 

15. n+2(n-l)+3(n— 2)+ etc. 

16. Find the sums of the first n terms of the series of which 
the nth terms are (2n+l)(3n— 1) and (— l)«-in«(2n— 1). 

17. Find the nth term, and the sum of n terms, of the series 

1.2+2.3+4.5+7.8+11.12+eto. 

18. Sum to n terms the series whose nth term is n* — 1. 
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198. The following is a proof of the general case of Art. 197. 
Let Un be a positive integral function of n, of the mth degree, 

say tin=i4,»n«+ . . . +^in+^o. 

We will show that the equations in Art. 196 will be satisfied 
by assuming that ^^ ^^ & positive integral function of n of the 
(m+l)th degree. 

For put /Sfn=-Bjfcn*+ . . . +5in+5o; 
then, from equation (n), -4,»n"*4--«»4--4iW+-4o=5n— 5,i_i 

=iBtH*~^+ lower powers of n, . . . (i); 
.*. 5t=0, if A;— l>m or ^>m+l. 

Hence B^ need not contain a power of n higher than the 
(m+l)th. 

From (i), by equating coefficients of like powers of n, we can 
obtain w+1 linear equations for determining J5,»+i,^,a, . . . 

These being found we obtain 5© from equation (i) of Art. 195. 

199. The particular case, in which each term consists of m 
factors belonging to the same A. P., whatever term we consider, 
can be treated more shortly as follows. 

Let Wn=(6+w«)(2>4-w+l<') • • • (&+n+wi— la). 
This can be put into the form 
{ h+na) . . . {'b-^n+m'-'la)[h+n-\'ma) 

a(m+l) 



(I)- 



{b-^n—\a){b-{-na) . . . (Z>4"^+^— 1<*) 

o(m+l) 
Hence we assume at once, Art. 196, 

Q _ Q)+na) . . . Q)+n-\-md) , ^ 
^*'- a(m+l) +^' 

where C does not contain n. 

For we see from (i) that this form for 8n satisfies equations 
(2), . . . (n) of Art. 195. 
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By equation (i) of Art. 195 we have 

(i>+a)...(&+ma)=>Si= ^(^+1) +^ 

= (5+a)...(6+ma)|l+-^}+a; 

••^" a(m+l) 

•"• ^^ a(m+l) a(rw + 1) 

Hence the required sum is the diflFerence between two parts, 
of which the first is the nth term of the given series multiplied 
by a factor next after its greatest, divided by the number of factors 
so increased and the common difference of the A. P; whilst 
the second part is what the first becomes when in it we put n=0. 

200. Or we might arrange the proof as follows. 

Denote the factors of Un hj fn, /n+i, . • •, fn+m-i- So 

that /n+i— /n=«) fn+t—fn+i^^i ©tc, /n+»— /n+i»-i=«- 

Therefore, adding, fn+m—fn=rn,a ; 

•*• ^=vn/n+i • • • fn+m—i 

(m+l)a ' 

__ fnfn-\-\ • • » fn+m Jn—ijn • • * Jn+m—i . 

«'««- {m+l)a {m+l)a 

• • "»-i- (m+l)a {m+l)a ' 

etc. = etc. 

^" (m+l)a (m+l)a ' 

.-., adding, and denoting the sum Wi+WjH- etc. +!/«-!+«» by 
Sfi) we have 



^-Jnfnt-i ' ' • Jn+f»—i 



^^ (m+l)a (m+l)a 
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201. Ex, Sum to n terms the series whose nth term is 
(4n*-l)(4n*-9). 

Let5n denote the required sum, then 5n— >Sn_i= the nth term 

=(2n-3)(2n-l)(2n+l)(2n+3) 

_ (2n-3)(2n~-l)(2n+l)(2n+3)(2n+5) 
" 10 

(2n~5)(2n~3)(2n-l)(2n+l)(2n+3) 
"" 10 

Assume then 

„ (2«-3)(2w-l)(2«+l)(2«+3)(2«+5) , ^ 

where G is the same whatever number of terms we sum. 
Put n=l, then ^^^M^^^+C=l8t term=(-l)(l).3.5; 

...C7=(-3.5)(l-^)=-|; 
„ _ (4n'-l)(4n'-9)(2n+5) 9 

Obs, Although we have verbally expressed the result of Art. 
199 in a form easily remembered, we recommend the student 
not to quote it, but to work out each example as above. 



202. Many series can be broken up into two or more, 
each similar to that in Art. 199, and thus their sum can be 
obtained in the manner indicated below. 
Ex. Let the nth term be (n— l)'(n)(n+l). 
This =(n-2+l)(n-l)n(n+l) 

= (n-2)(n-l)n(n+l)+(n-l)n(n+l). 
Thus the given series is the sum of two, of which the nth 
terms are 

(n-2)(n-l)n(n+l), and (n-l)n(n+l). 
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It can be shown as in Art. 201 that the sum 
of the first =("-2)(»-lM«+l)(n+2)^ 



and of the second ^(''-lM"+l)(»+2) . 

4 

/. the required sum = (n— l)n(n+l)(n+2)( —p— •\—t ) 

= 20(''-l)w(n+l)(n+2)(4n-3). 



EXAMPLES.— XL. 

Sum the following six series to n terms. 

1. a(a+5)(a+2&)+(a+5)(a+2&)(a+35)+ etc. 

2. 2.4+4.6+6.8+ etc. 

3. 1.2.3+2.3.4+3.4.5+ etc. 

4. 1.2.3.4+2.3.4.5+3.4.5.6+ etc. 

5. 1.3.5+3.5.7+5.7.9+ etc. 

6. 2.5.8+5.8.11+8.11.14+ etc. 

7. Prove that 1.2 .. . jp+2.3 . . . (p+l)+ etc. 

In 

Sum the following six series to n terms. 

8. 1.4.3+2.9.4+3.16.6+ . . . +n(n+l)*(n+2). 

9. 1.3+2.4+3.5+ +n(n+2). 

10. 1.3.4+2.4.5+3.5.6+ etc. 

11. 2.5.7+3.6.8+4.7.9+ etc. 

12. 1.4.7+4.7.10+7.10.13+ etc. 

13. 1.2.3.8+2.3.4.9+8.4.5.10+ etc. 
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203. The following is another case in which the method of 
Art 196 can be applied, and in which the reader will see that, 
as in Art. 199, the difficulty lies in putting u„ into the form of 
the difference between two expressions, of which one is the 
same function of n that the other is of n^l. 

Let 

1 



«n= 



(*+na)(&+n+la)...(&+n+m-2a)(&+n+m-la) 

Here ti«=^ -? ■■ v s === — — 

* a(m-l) ( (54.n+la)...(&+n+m-la) 



+ 



(6+na)(6+»+l 
Hence assume, Art. 196, 



1 I 

a)...(ft+n+m— 2a) J 



o j_ ^ -^ -1-/7 

a(m— 1) (6+w+la)...(6+n+w— la) 



Also 



1 e _1 1 ^n 



(6+a)...(&+?wa) * * a(m— l)(&+2a)...(&+ma) 
.-. a(w-l):=-(&+a)+(7a(m-l)(&+a)(&+2a)...(&+ww); 



.•.C7= 



a(?n— l)(&+a)...(&+m— la)(&+ma) 

1 



afw— l)(&+a)...(5+m— la) 
a(m— l)(&+a)...(&+^— 1») 



a(m— l)5+n+la)...(6+ri+m— la) 

Hence the required sum consists of two parts, of which 
{ke second is the nth term of the given series with the smallest 
factor of its denominator cut off, divided by the number of factors 
so decreased and the common difference of the A. P., whilst 
the first part is what the second becomes when in it we put n=0. 
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204. Or we might arrange the proof as follows : 
Denote the nth term by -t-t, 7 > where 

.-. /„+m-i— /„=(m— 1>; 
1 _ 1 fn+^i-fn 



/. u-= 



•'• **»— 1 

etc. = etc. 



»Ai' • •Jn+m—i Jnfn+i* • \/n+i»— 1 y^ — 1)® 

=f 1 ^-^)-r^- ; 

= 1 1 1 l_i_, 



.-., adding, and denoting the sum Ui+Wj|+etc.+tt„_i+ttn by Sn, 
we have 

^^^ f _j^ 1 ) 1 



205. Ex, Sum to n terms the series whose nth term is 
1 



(4n*-l)(4n'-9) 

Let iS'n denote the required sum, then /8^m— /Sn_i=the nth term 

_ _ 1 

"■ ("2n~3)(2n-l)(2n+l)(2n+3) 



6(2n-l)(2n+l)(2n+3)^6(2n-3)(2»-l)(2n+l) 

Assume then ^«=-6(2„_l){2n+l)(2n+3)+^' 
where C is the same whatever number of terms we sum. 
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Put n=l, then — /* o K +C^=lst term= — ^-^ ; 



••• ^=-o(-4+i) 



"" 18' 



18 6(27z-l)(2n+l)(2n+3) 
The 055. in Art. 201 applies also to Art. 203, 205. 

206. The following is an indication of the manner in which 
some series may be solved, by breaking them up into two or 
more similar to that in Art. 203. 

Ex, Sum to n terms the series, 

Fo-?rA+ etc. 



1.5.7^3.7.9 
The nth term 
1 

(2n-l)(2n+3)(2n+5)' 

2w+l 

X2n-l)(2n+l)(2n+3)(2n+5)' 
2W-1+2 

(2n-l)(2n+l)(2n+3)(2n4-5) ' 



+ 



(2n+l)(2Ai+3)(2n+5)^(2n-l)(2n+l)(2n+3)(2n+5) 

Hence the given series is the sum of two, of which the nth 
terms are 
1 . 2 

(2n+l)(27i+3)(2n+5) (2n-l)(2n+l)(2n+3)(2n+5) ' 

The sum of the first is 

2.2(2n+3)(2n+5)'^2:2X5' 
the sum of the second is 

2 , 1 

2.3(2n+l)(2n+8)(2n+5)"^SlXS 
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The required gum is the sum of these two 

3(2«+l)+4 , 3+4 

~ 12(2w+l)(2n+3)(2n+5)'*' 12.3.5 

6»+7 _7_ 

~ 12(2»+l)(2n+3)(2n+5)'''180* 

7 
The sum to infinity is jgTj • 



EXAMPLES.— XLL 

Sum to n terms, and to infinity, the following riztoen series : 

1 , 1,1,, 
^- 1.2.3'^2l3'^3A5'^ *"'• 

*• a(a+6)+(o+6)(a+26)"^ **"• 

1,1, 1 , , 
3" 2.4.6''"4.6.8'*"6:8l0'*" "*• 

1,1. 1 , , 
^ 6.8''"8.10"^l032"'" ®*°- 

, 1 , 1 . 1 , , 

^- r5T9'''5:913'''gj317'*" 

1 , 1 , 1 , . 

^' i:23:4+2.8.4.5+3X5.6'^ 

^- 0+33+0+7:9+ **"• 

1 , 1 . , 
9- 1x5:7+3x7:9+ *'**'• 

'°- 0+^+ • • • +;i(;rFi)+ ^^• 

1 .1.1,* 

"• 2^=1+35=1+451^+ **"• 

M 
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'' T3:5+23:B+ *>**• + n(n+2)(»+4) + '*^ 

1 , 1,1., 
3' 1.3.4"*"2i:6"^3.5:6'*'*"*- 

3 5 7 

1.2,3,^ 
5- 2:34"*'3AS"*"0:6'^ ***^ 

A 1 J. 2 , 8 , ^ 

12 3 

7. Sum the series o 4 f "^ a 5 '- '^" 4 ft a "^" ***•» *"* »«/f»«'«'»». 

8. Sam the series i|;3+g;J+ • . • + ^„^i)(„^2) - 

9. Sam the scries 

l(m+2) 2(m+3) 3(in+4) 

2.3...(7?»+l)'''3.4...(m+2)'^4.5...(m+3r *•*' *^ *"•/ 

1 11 11 , , 

20. Sum to infinity |^+j7JI+j^+ etc. 

21. Sum to n terms the series 

3.4.5 



»"A O C filO yl C T «" * 



1.2.4.5 ' 2 3.5.6 ' 3.4.6.7 

^ . 1.4 , 2.5 , 3.6 , , 
22. Sum to n terms the series o^+34+4~5+ ®^* 



207. Prop. To find the sum of the first n terms of the series, 
U4,+UiX+UjX*+ e^c. +UnX°+ etc.; 
wivere Un ts a positive integral function ofUy and the same inform 
whatever n may he. 
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We will firsf illustrate the method by the following 
example. 

Letfif=l+a;+3a;«+7a;»+13a;*+... + (n-l|*-n=i4-l)«**-' 

+ (n«— n+l)a;'»; 

then &=a;+a;«+8a;»+7a;*4- • • . +(n^*- 7^=^+1)0?"-^ 

.-. iS(l-a;)=l+2a;*+4a;»+6a;*+...+(2n-4)aJ»-»+(2w-2)a;« 

.-. 5(l-a;)a;=a;+0+2a;»+4a;*+...+(2n-4)aJ«+(2n-2)a;«+^ 

• — (n=— n+l)a;»»+«; 
.-. ^(l-.a;)«=l-a;+2a;« + 2a;»+etc....+2a;«-(n«+n-l)a;~+» 

+ (n''-n+l)a;~+% 

= l-a;+2a;'»-T — — -(n^+n-l)aJ»+» 

Thus by successively multiplying by x and subtracting (or, 
which is the same thing, by successively multiplying by 1— «), 
we have obtained a series fonning a G. P., with two tenns before 
and two terms after it. 

Obs. I. It can be seen that the above is a recurring series, of 
which the scale of relation is (1— »)•. 

Obs, 2. If the coefficient of aj^ had been a function of n of the 
3rd degree, we should have had to multiply three times by 1— a?, 
and should have had three terms before, and three after, the 
G. P., and so on generally. 

Obs. 3. If a; be <1, aJ»* and n^oiS^ are endlessly decreased as n is 

1 2a;* 

endlessly increased, and thus the sum to infinity is ^ZT "^ 7TI1~\» * 
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EXAMPLES.— XLIL 

Sum to n terms the following nine series, and to infinity 
those that are convergent : 

1. a+3a« + 7a»4-15a*+ etc. 

n»— 1 

2. l+3a;+7a;«+13a;»+ . . . +-^^33^"+ etc. 

3. 1.2aj+2.3a;«4-3.4a;»+ etc. 
12 3 

12 3 

^' 3 +F«+F»+ ^*'- 

7. 1.64+3.16+5.4+7.1 +9.J+etc. 

8. 2.8.9a;- 3.9.10a;* +4.10.11a:«-5.11.12a^+ etc. 

1.2 ,2.3 .3.4 

9. 2r+-2r+ 2^+ ®*^- 

10. From 2 deduce the sum of the first n terms of the series 

1-3+7-13+ . . . +(-l)n^£^+ etc. 

Sum to n terms the following nine series : 

11. 2.5.6-4.7.8+6.9.10- etc. 

12. l-3.2+5.2«-7.2«+ etc. 

13. 3-8.i+15.i- etc. . . . +(-l)n-in(n+2)2ii:i • 

14. l+7a;+26a;«+ , . . +(n»-.l)a;»-»+ etc. 

15. l+3a;+5a;«+7a;»+etc. 

16. l + "2+2"«+2"»"^®*^- 
^.l;^-|+|i-2^+^^- 
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18. 1.2+2.3a;+3.4a;«+ . . . +w(n4.1)aj^-i. 

19. l+(l+a;)r+(l+a;+2aj>)r«+(l+a;+2a;^4-3a;»)r»4.etc... 

+ (l+a;+2a;«+ . . . 4-7w;'»)r'»4- etc. 

208. The following is the general case of Art. 207. 

Let S denote the sum u^'\-u^x-\r etc. 4-«^-ia^""S . . (i)- 

Then 

^(1— a-)=Wo+("i— Wo^+etc+Cwn-i-Wn-OaJ^^-^^n-iaJ" (2). 
Let Wy, the r+1 th term of (i), be of the mth degree, say 

^^=^^r^+^^.xr*^-* + . . . +i4xr4-A, 

and Wr-i=^mr-l]'"+-4^-ir-l |~-*+ . . . +u4ir-l+^o. 
Then u^— i*y_i 



=^4r'»-r-l|'»)4.^^_i(r"»-»-r-l|«-i)+..+^i(r-r-l) 
=-mAr^r'^~'^-\- terms containing lower powers of r+^j. 

Hence for any power of x in (2), except x^ and ic^, the co- 
efficient is a positive integral function of the index, the same in 
form whatever power we consider, and also its degree is lower 
by one than the degree of the coefficient of any power of x 

in (i). 

If now we multiply again by 1— a;, a similar result will be 
obtained for all the terms in 5(1— a;)* except the first two 
and the last two^ the first term in the coefficient of af being 
7n(m— 1)-4to^"*~^; and so on for each successive multiplica- 
tion. 

Hence after m multiplications the coefficient of every power of 
X between x^ and a**-* inclusive reduces to u4,»| rw, and there- 
fore their terms form a Q-. P., viz., -4,»|m(a*»-f a;»»+i+ ...-f a^-*), 
and there are m terms before and m after it. 

CoR. Any such series is a recurring series whose scale of 
relation is (1— a;)"*+^ 

For if we multiply by 1— a; once more, or in other words, 
multiply the whole original series by (!—«)'"+*, all the tgrms 
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after the first m+1 disappear. This shows that any term 
(as u^) of the series, after the first m+1 terms, is equal to the 
sum of the products of each of the preceding m+1 multiplied b^ 

the corresponding term of the series m+la;"--- ^^ a;*+ etc. 

By corresponding term is here meant that term which will 
make the product contain af exactly. 



209. The following are further examples of the method 
indicated in Art. 196. 

1.2 1.2.3 

Ex. I. Sum the series IH — '- — I — / ,' i x + •.• • to ©terms. 

n n[ri -r i^ 

The p\h. term 
~n(n+l)...(n+i>-2) 3— n ( n(n+l)...(n+i>-2) 

n(n+l)...(n+i)-3) f ' 
1 |JP±1 



Put j)s=2, we have 



1 13 ■ 2 



=+C=S,=l+- ; 



8 — w n n 

•••^=1+1(1-31)' 
^ 3-n' 



3-nn(n+l) . . . (n+i?-2)^ 3-n 
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Ex, 2. Show that 

1 r , r(r— 1) 1 

Vl . ix/ . ow ToT—etC. = 



/?+l (i?+l)(i>+2) • (i?-hl)(i?+2)(i?+3) """• i?+r+l' 
when r is a positive integer. 

Let Sn denote the sum of n terms. 

Then Sii— 5«_i=wth term 

r(r-l) . . . (r-n+2) 



=(-1) 



in+i 



(i>+l)(i>+2) . . . (l)+n) 



Assume i9 -^-l^n+M*'^''"-^^ • • • <''~"+^)+C- 
Assume 6,- ( 1; ^ (^,+1) . . , (^+„) +^. 

K>-l)-(>-«+l) , IX. ^r...(r-«^-2) 

_/ ixn.u. >-(>— 1) • • • (r-»+2) . 
-^ ^^ (J>+1) . . . (i>+») ' 

.^f(r-n+l) ) 1 



,„d 5 _(=1)!!' r(r-l) . . . (r-n+1) 

Put fl=:l and we have 

\ r 1 

■I- (7 = 



r+jp+1 ^1^ '^ j)+l ' 

_ (-!)»+» r(r-l) . . . (r-n+1) . 1 

If r be a positive integer, let the nth be the last term ; 
.•. r— «+2=l, and r— n+l=0; 
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210. Polygonal Numbers, 

The following are specimens of a class of problems with which 
the student will sometimes meet. 

(i.) To find the number of cannon balls, which can be laid out, 
so as to form an equilateral triangle having n balls in an outside 
row. 

It will be seen from the diagram that each ball of ^ 

any one row is to fit in between two balls of the next #*#*# 
row; thus, beginning from one outside row, each row * * * * 
will contain one ball less than the preceding. Hence the total 
number of balls is 

n+n-l+n-2+ . . . +3+2+1 = -^-^^- — 

(2.) To find the number of balls which can be placed in 
pyramid, in which the base is an equilateral triangle having n 
balls in a side. It is evident that the outside row of any 
layer contains one ball less than the outside row of the layer 
immediately below. 

Hence in the rth layer, counting from the ground, the outside 
row contains w— r+1 balls, and the whole layer, by (i.), 

(n~r+l)(n-r+2) ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ number of balls is 
2 

(n+l> . n(n-l) , . 3^ . ?J: 

2 *■ 2 "^ • • • "^ 2 "^ 2 

= J(n+2)(n+l)w, by Art. 199. 

(3.) To find the number of balls in a complete pile, of which 
the base is a rectangle containing m balls in one side and n in 
another. Suppose m not greater than n. 

The rth layer, counting from the ground, will have m— r+l 
and w— r+l balls in its sides, and therefore will contain 
(wi-r+l)(n-r+l) balls. 
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The mth layer will consist of a single row containing n— m+1 
balls. Hence the total number of balls is 

(n-w+l)+2(n-m+2)+3(n-m+3)+ . . . +mn 

= (n-m)(l+2+3+ . . . +m)+l+2«+3«+ . . . +m« 

"~"2 ' ^^ ' ' ^ ' 6 

='"("'+^>(3n-3m+2m+l) 

='"("'+^)(3n-»,+l). 



EXAMPLES.— XLIII. 

I . The sum of the series 
4 , 9 , 16 . 25 , 
r5+6l4+14:30+30:55"*' • • • *° « terms is 

1- 6 



(n+l)(n+2)(2n+3)' 

the last factor in the denominator of each term being the sum of 
the first factor and the numerator. 

2. Find the sum of n terms of the series 

1 , 1 , , 

t-7o . or ■ >i \/0 X A-U X ti \ + etc. 



(a+26+3c)(2a+3ft+4c) ' (2a + 3ft + 4c) (3a +45+ 5c) 

3. Sum to n terms the series 

l.r+2(2*+l*)+3(3*+2«+l«)+ etc. 

4. Find the number of balls in an incomplete pyramid, con- 
taining r layers, and having n balls in the side of the lowest layer, 
which forms an equilateral triangle. 

5. Find the number of balls in an incomplete pyramid of 5 
layers, the bottom layer being a rectangle having 7 and 9 balls 
in its sides. 

6. Find the number of balls in an incomplete rectangular pile 
of 18 courses, having 56 balls in the length, and 38 in the 
breadth, of the base. 
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7. Find the number of balls in a square pile haying 20 in a 
side of its base. 

8. SuTD the series 0+1.2;3.4+i:2.kTO+ «'«• 

9. Show that the sum of the series 

l+2«+3+4«+5+6«+ . . . toa;termsis?^(2aj«+aj+3), 

when X is odd. 

10. Sum to n terms the series 

4 , 7 , 10 , . 
2.3.4"^ 3.4.5'^4.5.6'^ ® ^* 

3 3.5 3.5.7 

1 1 . Sum 1 — -^^ + j^ — 4~8~T2 "^ ®*^'' *^ iiifinity. 

1 2. Find the sum of the series 

\ X x^ 
j^— 2^+g^-- . • . , to infinity, a? being <1. 

13. Show that, if iS'„=l+-o +"0 + ®*^* H > *^e sum of n 

terms of the series 

1 1 ^1 1 , , ,1 1 

■r-o-d-a -+ etc. . . . +• 



isl- 



2 SS^^ 3 SSt^ — * ' * ^n+l^„+i 
1 



14. Sum to infinity the series • — l-i — XT'^T^lu^"^ ®*^' *' *°^ 

prove that r~=i =r~iTn o+fo o"~ etc. tow terms. 

^ \n jn— 1 |2 w— 2 |o n— 3 



15. Sum the series 
«(n+3)+(w-l)(n+4)a;+(n-.2)(n+5)a;*+ etc. to n terms. 



XX 

C^eorj of ifStixmitvfS^ 

211. In this chapter we shall make the following limitations 
as to the terms employed. 

(i.) The word number will mean a positive integral number only. 
(2.) „ divisor „ an exact divisor only, i.e., a 

factor, see [Art. 134, Note]. 
(3.) „ divisible „ divisible without a remainder, 
(4.) „ divides „ divides „ „ 

212. Def. A number, which is divisible by no other except 
itself and unity ; is called a prime number, or simply, a prime. 

Def. A number, which is divisible by some other besides itself 
and unity, is called a composite number. 

Thus 6 is a composite number, being divisible by 2 and 3, 
and can be expressed by the product 2x3; but 5 is a prime, 
and can only be expressed by a product thus, 1x5. 

And, generally, a composite number can be expressed by the 
product of two, or more, factors, neither of which is the number 
itself or unity; whilst & prime cannot be expressed as the pro- 
duct of any two factors besides itself and unity. 

It will be observed that 1 is a prime and divides every* 
number. 

213. Def, Two numbers, which have no common factor 
except unity, are said to be prime to one another, and each is 
said to be prime to the other. 
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Thus 6 is prime to 25 ; but 6 and 10 are not prime to one 
another, having the common factor 2. 

The only numbers, to which a prime number is not prime, are 
its multiples and unity. Thus 7 is prime to all numbers except 
1, 7, 14, 21, 28, 35, etc. In other words, a prime number is 
prime to all except those, of which it is a divisor, and unity. 

214. Def, When any number is expressed by the continued 
product of the highest powers of the various primes which will 
divide it, we say that it is decomposed, or resolved, into its simple 
factors. 

Thus 15435, when expressed by 3*.5.7», is decomposed into its 
simple factors. For 3*.5.7'=15435, and the only primes which 
will divide 15435 are 3, 5, 7, and 3% 5, 7» are the highest 
powers of these primes which will do so. 

Ex, Eesolve 22869 into its simple factors. 
that 

22869 is divi#le by 3, 



On trial we find 



7623 
2541 

847 
121 



» 



)) 



71 



77 



3, 
3, 

7, 
11; 

22869=3«.7.11«. 



3 


22869 


3 


7623 


3 


2541 


7 


847 


11 


121 




11 



EXAMPLES.— XLIV. 

Resolve the following into their simple factors : — 
I. 225. 2. 1023. 3. 289. 4. 4095. 

6. 42237. 7. 2628. 8. 271469. 

10. 1764. II. 1665. 12. 5670. 

14. 484000. 15. 2880. 16. 16200. 



5. 504. 

9. 5880. 

13. 30527. 

17. 99225. 
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215. Hence any number JSl can be expressed thus, 
^=a^.&«.c'' . . ., where a, fc, c, etc. are all primes and all 
different, and a', &^, etc. are their severally highest powers 
which occur in N, This is called the comjposition of N. 

We now proceed to prove. that a number can be decomposed 
in only one way, or, as it is sometimes expressed, a number has 
only one composition. 

Thus 22869, being equal to 3».7.11*, cannot be equal to the 
product of any other powers of the primes 3, 7, 11, nor to a 
product containing any other primes but 3, 7, 11, i.e., 22869 
cannot be equal to 3*.7M1», or 3».5M1, etc. 

This is evident in each individual case ; but in order to prove 
it once for all, for all numbers, we must first establish two pro- 
positions. Art. 216, 217. 



216. In the following Article we shall require the process of 
finding the G. C. F. of two numbers. 

The process was exhibited in [Art. 128] as far as 3 steps. 
We shall now draw the student's attention to such cases as may 
not terminate so soon. 

Let a and c be the two numbers, and suppose a>c. 
Divide a by c, let q-^ be quotient and r^ remainder, . *. a=cgi+ri , 

» c „ ri „ q^ „ r, „ c=rig,+r,. 

Now at the next step, in [Art. 128], the division was supposed 
to be exact, but if it is not so, we continue as follows : — 
Divideri byr„letgabe quotientandrg remainder, .•, ri=r,g8-f-r, , 

and we should carry on the process in the same way, till we ob- 
tained a remainder (r) which would exactly divide the preceding 
remainder, and then r can be shown, as d was in [Art 128], 
to be the G. C. F. of a and c. 

Now if a is prime to c, they can have no C. F. but 1, i.e., 
their G. C. F. is 1, and .*. the last remainder (r) must be 1. 
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217. Prop. Jf a number c divides ab, the product of two 
numbers a and b, and is prime to a, it must divide b. 

Perform the operation of finding the Gr. C. F. of a and c, then 
since a is prime to c, we must at some one step have unity for a 
remainder. 

Let a be >c, let the quotients be gi, g«, . . . g«-i, Qm 

and the remainders rj , »•, , . . . r^_i , 1, 

then a=cgi+ri; .*. fta=&cgi+&ri, . . . (1), 

c=»'iga+^«; 6c=6rig,+ftr„ . . . (2), 

ri = r^qz+r^', hri = br^q^+brt, . . . (3), 
etc. = etc. etc. = etc. 

From (1), since c divides ba and Z>c, it divides bri, 
„ (2) „ be „ 6ri, „ 6r,. 

„ (3) „ ?>ri „ Jr,, „ ftr,. 

Proceeding in this way we can show that c divides the pro- 
duct of b into each remainder; but the last remainder is 1 ; .*. 
c divides 6 X 1, or 6. 

The same result would follow if a were <c. 

Cor. I. If a, be a prime^ aP^ is divisible by no prime except a. 
For let c be any other prime, and suppose it will divide a", i.e., 
it divides a.a'^"^ ; .*., being prime to a, by the Prop, it divides 
a**"* ; in the same way we can show that c must divide each of 
the powers of a down to a itself inclusive ; but, being prime to a, 
it cannot divide a. Hence the supposition that it could divide 
a*^ was absurd. 

CoR. 2. If c is prime to a and to b, it is prime to a.b. 
For suppose c has a factor, which will divide ab, this factor 
cannot divide a, for c, being prime to a, has no factor which 
will divide a ; .*. by the Prop, this factor must divide b ; but 
this it cannot do, since c is prime to b. Therefore c and ab 
have no common factor ; .*. c is prime to a.b. 

Obs. This of course includes the case of c being a prime, and 
dividing neither a nor b, and .*. not dividing a.b. 
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218. Prop. A nurnber can be decomposed into simple factors 
in only one may. 

Thus, if N=(f,b^,(f . . . , (i), and also N=a:py.y . . . , (2), 
where a, b, c, . . . are all primes, and all different, and 

*> Pj y? • • • •! » 9 

then a must be equal to one of the primes a, b^ c, . . . , say a, 

and then x must be equal to p. 

For if a is not equal to one of the primes a, 5, c, . . . , it cannot 
divide any of their powers o^, 6*, . . . , (Art. 217, Cor. i); 
.'.it cannot divide the product a^.b*. , . . , (Art. 217, Obs.). 

But from (2) a divides N, and .*. from (i) it divides the 
product c^,b^ , , . 

These results contradict one another; .*. a is equal to one of 
the primes a, 6, c, . . . , let a=a. 

Similarly each of the primes /3, 7, etc. is equal to one of the 
primes 6, c, etc., say ^=&, 7=^, etc. 

Further, iix>p, we have 

6«.(f. . . . ^c^'^.bsf.c^ . . . 

Here a divides the right-hand side; but, since it is prime 
to b, c, etc., it cannot divide the left, and this is absurd; 
.*. X is not greater than p. 

Similarly it can be shown that p is not greater than x; 
.-. x=^p. Similarly y=q, etc. 

219. K a number is a perfect square, it is the product of two 
numbers exactly alike, and therefore p, g, r, etc. are all even, 

Ell £ 1 L 

and c^b^c"" ... is the product of a^b^c^ . . . xa^bt^c' . . . 
Also N is not a square unless p, q^ r, etc. are all even. 

220. Ex, Find the least number the product of which by 
2250 will be a square number. 

We have 2250=5».3«.2, and 6».3«.2x5.2=5*.3^2«. 
Now this last is a square number, since all its indices are 
even; .*. the required number is 5.2=10. 
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EXAMPLES.— XLV. 

1. Find the least number the product of which with 1500 will 
be a perfect square. 

2. Find the least number the product of which with 1500 will 
be a perfect cube. 

3. Find the least number the product of which with 14175 
will be a perfect cube. 

4. Find the least number the product of which with 1323 
will be a perfect fourth power. 



221. Pbop. To find the various divisors, or factors, of a 
number. 

Denote the number by N, and its composition by c^.h^,c^ . , , 
As in Art. 218 it is easily seen that no number can divide N 

unless it be wholly composed of two or more of the following 

numbers, 

1, a, a', a*, . . . , a**, 

1, 6, 6S , &', 

etc., 

multiplied together, t.c, that it must be a term of the product, 

(l+a+a«+ . . . +c^){l+b+ . , . +b^) . . . ; 

and that every term of this product is a factor of N. 

CoR. I. The sum of the factors of N is this product, and 

••• -- ^IT" • "&3i 

Cor. 2. The number of the factors of N is the number of 
terms in this product, and .'. =(i?+l)(g'+l) • • • 

If N be not a square number, one at least of p, g, r, etc. is 
odd, and one of the factors p+lj e^- is even, and therefore the 
number of factors of .^is even. 
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CoRr 3. To find the number of tvays in which N can he resolved 
into two factors. 

Each of the factors of N must be paired with another factor, 
such that the product of the two may be N ; thus we have one 
way of resolution for each pair of factors. Hence, if N is not a 
square number, the number of ways required is half the number 
of factors of ^, and /. =Ki^+l)(9'+l) • • • 

If, however, ^ is a square number, one way is formed by 
repeating one of the factors, viz., yy/iV, and multiplying it into 
itself, hence the number of ways required is half the number of 
factors of N increased hy unity, and 

_ (jp+l){q+l) .-. . +1 
• 2 

222. Ex. 144=3^2*. 

Its factors are 1, 2, 2«, 2% 2*, \ 

3, 3.2, 3.2«, 3.2», 3.2*, V . . {A), 
3*, 3^2, 3^2% 3«.2S 3«.2S j 
and their number is (2 +1) (4+1) =15- 

The ways in which it can be resolved into two factors are 
1x3^2% 2x3^2% 2«x3=.2% 2»x3^2, 2*X3S 

3x3.2*, 3.2x3.2», and 3.2*x3.2«. 

Thus 3.2^ has to be multiplied into itself to make up 144 ; 
hence in pairing the factors together we bring in another, 3.2*, 
to pair with the one we have already, and then half the number 
of factors so increased is the number required. 

223. Required the numher of ways in which a numher (N) can 
he resolved into two factors^ so that one factor of any pair is prime 
to the other. 

Denote the composition of N by c^.h^.c^ . . . 

Now in each pair one factor must contain c^, and the other 
factor cannot contain a at all, for otherwise the factors would 
not be prime to one another ; similarly for &*, etc. Thus, wo 
shall have just the same number of ways, to whatever powers 
a, 2>, etc. are raised. Hence the number of ways required is the 

N 
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same as the number of ways in which the number a.h.e . . . can 

be resolved mto two factors, and /. =^^ -^-^ — =2"~*, 

n being the number of the primes a, &, c, etc. 

examples;— XLVL 

Find the various factors of each of the numbers, 
I. 225. 2. 42237. 3. 1764. 4. 48400. 

See Examples xltv. i, 6, 10, 14. 

Find also their number .and sum, and the number of ways in 
which each of the ^ above integers can be resolved into two 
factors, and into two prime to one another. 

5. Find the sum of all numbers less than a number and 
prime to it. 

224. Let a be a given number, h odj number. 

Divide b by a, let q be the quotient, and r the remainder ; 

.•. h=:qa+ry or 5--r=g'a, . . (i). 

If &<a, q=0 ; if 6 be a multiple of a, r=0.. 

Hence any number can be expressed in the form qa+r^ 
where q is zero or some positive integer, and r is zero or one 
of the integers 1, 2, . . . g'— -2, g— 1; this limitation will 
always be supposed to be placed on the symbols q and r, or 
whatever stand in their places, whenever a number is expressed 
in this form. 

225. Foreign writers have a different phraseology at this 
point. Instead of saying 

b on division by a gives a remainder r, they say 

b to modulus a is congruent to r, 
and instead of expressing this fact algebraically, as in (i), they 
write 

b'^r (mod. a), or 6— r=0 (mod. a), . (2), 
it being very seldom important to mention the quotient q. 
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Each of the modes of expression in (2) is called a congrvxinGe ; 
and all numbers, which on division by a give a remainder r, 
are said to be congruent to each other to modulus a. 

226. NoU, 4m4-3=4(m+l)— 1, which is of the form 4m— 1. 

Similarly, if r exceeds -^ , g'a+^=«(2'+l)— «— ^« 

Any even number is of the form 2n. 
Any odd „ 2n+l. 

227. Ex. I. Every square number is of one of the forms 
5m, 6m ±1. 

Every number is of one of the forms- 5n, Snifcl, 5nzt2. 

Now (5n)* = 5.(5n*) which is of the form 5.m, 

(5n±l)* = 5.(5n*±2n)+l „ 5.m+l, 

(5nd=2)*=5.(5n«±4w+l)-l „ 5.w>-l. 

Ex. 2. If 7i is an odd number, {n*+3)(n*+7) is divisible 
by 32. 

Since n is odd it is of the form 2m +1 ; 
.-. (n«+3)(n*+7)=(4m«+4m+4)(4m«+4m+8) 

=16(m*+m+l)(m«+m+2). 

Now m*+m+l, m*+m+2 are two successive numbers, and 
.*, one or other must be even, i.e., divisible by 2 ; 
... (n«+3)(n*+7) is divisible by 32. 

It is easily seen that it is m*+m+2 which is even, for it 
=m(m+l)+2. Now m(m+l) must be even, since m and 
in-{-l are successive integers. 

Ex. 3. Every prime greater than 3 is of the form 6m±l. 

For every number is of the form 6m, 6m ±1, 6md=2, and 
6m+3. 

Now 6m, 6m ±2, are divisible by 2, and 6m +3 is divisible 
by 3 ; .'. these cannot represent primes; .*, primes >3 can only 
be represented by 6mdbl. 
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EXAMPLES— XLVII. 

1. If w be odd, n(n*— 1) is divisible by 24. 

2. The difference between any number and its sqnare is even. 

3. Prove that the sum and difference of any two odd, or of 
any two even, numbers are even. 

4. The sum of any three odd numbers is odd. 

5. Any power of an even number is even, and of any odd 
number, odd. 

6. Every prime number greater than 2 is of the form 4nilzl. 

7. Every odd square number is of the form 4n+l, and also 
of the form 8n+l. 

8. Every even square number is of the form 4n. 

9. The sum of two odd squares cannot be a square. 

10. The difference between any two odd squares is divisible 
by 8. 

1 1. If the sum of two squares is another square, one of the 
three is divisible by 5. 

1 2. Show that every cube number is of one of the forms 7n, 
7n±l. 

13. Show that n*— 4n»+5n*— 2n is divisible by 12 for all 
integral values of n above 2. 

14. If n be a prime greater than 3, then either n*+^— 2 or 
n*—n— 2 is divisible by 18. 

15. The difference of the squares of any two prime numbers 
greater than 3 is divisible by 24. 

16. Show that to modulus 6 every number is congruent to its 
cube. 

17. The sum of the cubes of two whole numbers, one next 
greater and one next less than a multiple of 3, is divisible by 36. 

18. Find the form of r in order r(r— 1) may, when divided by 
7, give an odd quotient. 
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19. Prove that n*— n is always divisible by 30, and if n is 
odd by 120. 

20. If n— 2, w+2 be both prime numbers greater than 6, 
prove that 71, when divided by 30, will leave a remainder 9, 15, 
or 21. 

21. Find a series of square numbers which, when divided by 
7, leave a remainder 4. 

22. If n be an even number, n'+20n is divisible by 48. 

23. Show that (2n+l)2«*— 1 is divisible by 8. 

24. If a cube be divided by 9, the remainder is 0, 1, or 8. 

25. \i a}-\-})^-=,c\ then abc is divisible by 60. 

26. T?he twelfth power of a number is of the form 13n, or 
13/1+1. 



228. Prop. If a is prime to b, and if tJie same remainder is 
left after dividing^ 6y a, two numbers of the form mb+k, m'b+k, 
then m and m' differ by a multiple of a. 

Let r be the remainder, q^ q' the quotients ; then 

.-. (m'-m')b=(jq—g^)a. 

Hence a divides (m—m')b ; but it is prime to b] .*. it divides 
m—m' ; in other words, m~-m' is a multiple of a, q.b.d. 

Cor. I. No two of the numbers 0, 1, 2 . . . a— 1 diflFer by 
a multiple of a, each being less than a\ .*. if the numbers 

h, b+k, 2b-\-k, . . . 'a^lb+k, . (i), 

be divided by a, the remainders are all different, and their 
number being a, and each less than a, they must be the numbers 

0, 1, 2, 3, . . . a^, a^, . . (2), 
though, of course, not necessarily occurring in this natural order. 

CoR. 2. Let nb+khe any one of the numbers in (i), divide 
it by a, let r be the remainder, and q the quotient; so that 
nb+k=qa+r. 

Now if r and a have a common factor it must divide nb+M', 
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therefore amongst tbe numbers in (i) there are as many as 
amongst those in (2), which have a factor in common with a. 

Hence the number of those which are prime to a in (i) and 
in (2) is the same, or, in other words, the number of integers in 
(i) which are prime to a, is the same as the number of integers 
less than a and prime to it. 

229. We use the symbol P((i) to denote the number of integers 
(including 1) less than a and prime to it. 

230. Prop. If a andi b are two numbers, prime to one another ^ 
required P(a.b), i.e., required the number of integers less than the 
product a.b and prime to it. 

The first ab numbers can be arranged thus : — 

&^ «, O, ... K» . • 

5+1, b+2, 5+3,... b+k,.. 

2&+1, 25+2, 25+3,... 2b+k,,. 



..... . .... 

..... . '.,.. 



h+b, 
25+5, 



{a-l)6+l,(a-l)5+2,(a-l)5+3..(a-l)5+A:..(a-l)5+5. 

We will now examine these numbers, and reject those which 
have a factor in common with a or 5. 

Consider any one column, e.g,, the A;th. If fc be prime to 5, 
each number in the column is prime to 5 ; but if k and 5 have a 
common factor other than 1, it must divide each number in the 
column, and, therefore, the whole column must be rejected. 

Now in the first line there are P(5) numbers prime to 5. 

Hence there are P(5) columns of numbers prime to 5. 

Let the ^th be one of these. Then (Art. 228, Cob. 2) the 
number of integers in it prime to a is P{a). 

Hence each of the P(5) columns of integers prime to 5 contains 
P(a) which are prime to a. 

Hence amongst the first ab natural numbers there are 
P(a).P(.5) which are prime to a.5 ; 

.-. P(a.5)=P(a).P(5). 
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Cor. I. Evidently P(2)=l. 
Let M be any odd number, then 2 is prime to M\ 

.-. P(2Jf)=P(2).P{if) 
=P{il[f). 

Cor. 2. Let a, ft, c, ... A, A; be a set of numbers in wbicb 

each is prime to each, and therefore to the product of any, of the 

others. Then 

F{a}),c . . , h.k)=P(a)P(b.c . . . h.k) 

F{bx . . . h,k)=P(b)F(c kh) 

etc. = etc. 

F{h.k)=P(h).P(k) 

.-., multiplying, P{a.b,c . . . h,k)=P(a).P{b).P(c) . . . P(h),P{k). 

231. We will apply this formula to prove the well-known 
Prop. To find the number of integers less than a given number 
and prime to it. 

Let j^ denote the given number, c^h'c^ ... its composition. 

Amongst the natural numbers 1, 2, 8, . . . a'— 1, a*, the 
only ones not prime to a are the various multiples of a up to cf^ 
or a, 2a, 3a, . . . a'"^, a**, i.e., the numbers which are the pro- 
ducts of a into each of the numbers 1, 2, 8 . . . o*"^, and 
.•. their number is o^"^; 

.-. P[(^)=za^-'(f-'^=a^ll~\. 

Each of the factors o^, ft', c*", . . . being prime to each of the 
others, we have, Art. 230, Cob. 2, 
P(N)=P{(^).P(b^).F{(f) . . . 

=44)-K'4)-4-i) • ■ ■ 
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Note. — Here 1 has been considered as a number prime to ab. 
If not, we should have as our result 

-(•4)('4)(>-l) • • • - 



EXAMPLES. — XLVIII. 
I. Find the number of integers less than 860 and prime to it. 

3. .» n 1764 

4. „ „ 1000 

5. Show that if any number of square numbers be divided by 
a given number if, the greatest possible number of different 

. M - 

remainders is -o" + 1 • 

6. The sum of the numbers less than a given number N^ and 

N 
prime to it ='0' X the number of numbers less than jVand prime 

to it. 



J? 



232. Peop. The product of any n successive integers is divisible 
5y|_n. 

Let m be the greatest of the integers. 

_,, m(m—l) . . . (m— n+1) , , ^ , . 

Inen — ^^ — j ^ -'= the number of combma- 

tions of m things taken n together, and is .*. an integer; 
.-. m(m— 1) . . . (m— n+1) is divisible by |n. 

Cob. If m is a prime and greater than n, it is prime to each of 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, . . . n, and therefore to | n ; 
/. In must divide (m— 1) . . . (w— w+1), Art. 217; 

(m— 1) . . . (m— n+1) . 
.'. -^^ r^ ~ IS an mteger, 

, ni.(rw— 1) . . . (m— n+1) ,.. , ^ 

and — ^^ — j ^^ ■ — - a multiple of m. 
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In the same way, if we recognise any expression, in the form 
of a fraction, to be the snm of a number of integers, we know 
that its numerator is divisible by its denominator. 

EXAMPLES.— XLIX. 

1. Show that w(n+l)(2n+l) is always divisible by 6. 

2. Show that (p+2)(p+3) . . . (2?+n) is divisible by | n, 
if ^+1 is prime. 

3. If w, J?, q^ be all integers and n=p+3'j prove that 

n 

is a whole number. 



4. If 2? be a prime, the coefficients of (l+a)*^^ will diflFer from 
multiples of p by 1, in excess or defect alternately. 

5. If ^ be a prime, and -4o, -4i, -4,, etc. be the coefficients 
of {^-^xf-\ then A^—X, ^i+2, ^,—3, A^^.\, etc. will be 
multiples of p. 

233. Fermat's Theorem. If'^he aprifne, b a ntmber prime 
to p, then b*^^— 1 is divisible by p. 

If 6, 26, . . . Cp-1)6, . . (I.), 
be divided by p, the remainders must be the numbers 
1, 2, . . . (i?-l). 

(i.) The remainders are aU different. For, if possible, let two 
of the numbers in (I.), say mb and nb, give the same remainder 
r ; denote the quotients by s and t ; 

nb^-tp+r ; 

,\ (m— n)6=(s— ^)p; 

,\ p divides {m^n)b, but is prime to 6, and therefore divides 
772—71; but this is absurd, since m and n are both less thanp; 
.*. the remainders are not the same. 

(2.) No remainder is since jp is prime to each factor of each 
dividend and .*. cannot divide any one of the dividends. 
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(3.) Hence the remainders being all different their number 
must be J?— 1, and since each must be <p and >0, they must 
be the numbers 1, 2, . . . jp— 1, though not occurring in this 
natural order, and the numbers in (I.) must be of the form, 

.*. their product is a multiple of j?+|p— 1, 

i.e., |jp— 1&^^^= a multiple of p+|jp— 1 ; 



p— 1(&'^^— l)is divisible by p. 



But J? is prime to each factor of the product |i?— 1, and .". to 
(j?— 1 itself; 

.'. 6**"^— 1 is divisible by jp. 



234. Fermat's Theorem. Another Proof. 

Ifu he a prime and^ prime to n, then N^~^— 1 is divisible by n. 

We have 

In 
{a+h+c+ etc.)'»=a«+ft**+ etc. + 1 ^ t ^ | a^hP . . . +etc. 

On the right hand of this equality each term, which is not simply 

the nth power of one of the symbols a, 5, etc., has a coefficient 

\n 
of the form -. — 1-^= , which, being the number of combinations 

!_^ l_P • • • 

of n things taken altogether, a being alike, P alike, etc., is a 

whole number. But n being a prime is not divisible by any 

[ n~l 
factor in |a|iS . . .; .*. 1 — | o ■ is an integer, and the 

term is a multiple of n. Hence we may put 

{a+b+c+ etc.)**— (a'»+6'*+ etc.)= a multiple of n. 
Now put a=b=c= etc., and let there be jVof these symbols , 
.-. N^—N, t.e., N(N^^^'—1)= a multiple of n; 
but, N being prime to n, it is iV**-'*— 1 which is divisible by n. 
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235. Ex. I. If n is > 2, it is odd; .*. w— 1 is even; 
/. we may put -^«->— l = (iV ^ — l)(iV » +1); 

n-l n— 1 

.-. -W 2 —1, or j^ 2 +1, must be divisible by w; 

/. -W ^ is of-rthe form mnzfcl. 

^a;. 2. If « is prime to 91, «" — 1 is divisible by 91. 

For since x is prime to 91, it is to 13 (91=13.7), and 13 is 
a prime; .*. a"— 1 is divisible by 13. 

Also X is prime to 7, and 7 is a prime; .•. a;'— 1 is divisible 
by 7, but a;"-.l=(««+l)(ic«-l), and .-. is divisible by 7. 
Now 7 and 13 are prime to one another ; 

.*. a;"— 1 is divisible by their product 91. 



EXAMPLES.— L. 

1. If j^ be a prime greater than 7, ^•— 1 is divisible by 28. 

2. If n be a prime >jV, then -^"-■*+^"-»+ . . . +-^+1 
is divisible by n, 

3. If ^ be prime and N prime to jp, ^+«+"-+*»-i-i-i jg 
divisible by p*. 

4. Prove that a;"— y»* is divisible by 91, if x and y be prime 
to 91. 

5. If w be a prime, 2«-i+3«-i+ . . . +n— 1|«-»+2 is 
divisible by n. 

6. If p be a prime not a sub-multiple of a, then the sum of 
the remainders, when a, a*, . . . o*^* are divided by j?, is less 
by 1 than a multiple of jp. 

7. If ^ be a prime, a and a— 1 integers not multiples of 
^, and m any integer, show that «"*+*+ a"*+*+ • • • +a"V 
is divisible byj?. 

8. If ^ be a prime number and n not divisible by 2^9 show 
that w^+iip(J^«— n^^« is divisible hyi>». 
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9. If n be a prime number and x any integer, prove that the 

remainder, on dividing a; * by n, is either 0, 1, or n— 1. 

10. K n be a prime number and N be not divisible by n, 
prove that ^«^-«^*— 1 is divisible by n**. 



236. Wilson's Thborbm. If 1^ is a prime^ l+|p— 1 U 
divisible by p. 



Let b be one of the numbers 2, 3, . . . i?— 2, . (i), 

then b is prime to j?, and therefore if the numbers 

b, 2J, 36, . . . (&-l)6, b\ (6+1)6, . . . (?)-l)6, 
be divided byjp, the remainders are all different (Art. 233, i); 
.*. one and one only is 1. 

Also 1 is not the remainder from the division of 6, 6*, 6(j?— 1) ; 
for b when divided by p gives b for remainder, and 6(j?— 1), 
or {b-'l)p+p—bf gives p— 6 for remainder, and if b* gave 1 for 
remainder, 6*— 1, i.e, (6—1) (6+1), would be divisible by p^ 
but this cannot be (Art. 217, 06s.), since both 6—1 and 
6+1 are prime to j?. Hence one, and only one, of the products 
26, 36 . . . 6(6—1), 6(6+1) . . . 6(^—2) gives 1 for remainder 
when divided by p. Hence for each of the numbers in (i) we 
can find one otJier and only one, such that the product of the 
pair is of the form^n+1, n being an integer. 

But the product of any number of integers of this form is still 
of the same form, viz., 1+ a multiple of^; .*. 2.3.4 . . . p—2 
is of this form, being the product of all such pairs of factors as 
described above ; 

.-. 2.3.4 . . . p^=zp.m+l, 
m being an integer. Multiplying by j?— 1, we have 

[p— l=j?.?n(p— l)+i?— 1 ; 
.-. \p—l +l=p{mp—m+l), 
and .-. is divisible hj p. 
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237. Ex. I. If jp is a prime and >% \ 1^^- i +(-1) 

is divisible by p. 

For ^ is of the form 2n+l, where n is an integer ; 
.-. 2n=^— 1, 2m— l=p— 2, . . . n+2=^— n— 1, n+l=^— n ; 
. -.271(271-1) . . . (n+2)(n+l) is a multiple of ^+(-l)«[n; 
... l + [^-l==l + [2n==l+|7i.(n+l)(n+2) . . . 2n 

= 1+ a multiple of jp+(— l)'»{|_n}* ; 
... I4.(«.l)n {|^}«^ and .-. (-l)«+{|n}«, is divisible by^T 

11 JP is of the form 4w+l, 72=2m; .*. (—!)'»= 1, and p is 
a factor of the sum of two squares, 1 and {| w}*. 

EXAMPLES.— LI. 

If n be a prime, prove that 

1. 2(71—1)1 n— 3— 1 is divisible by n. 

1^2^3^4.5 . . . (7i-5)(n-4)(7i-l)+l . 

2. ^ '-^ — IS an mteger. 

3. 1— ( — l)'|j?— 1 1 71— JP is divisible by 71. 

4. The series of squares 1*, 2*, 3*, . . . y^ ) leave each 
a different positive remainder when divided by a, if a is a prime. 

238. Prop. To find the highest power of a prime a, which is 
contained in the product \ m. 

Let Ni be the number of integers not >m containing a but not a*, 

and so on. 

Hence amongst the numbers 1, 2, 3, ... in we have a 
repeated Ni times ; .*. a^» is a factor of | m. 

Also we have a* repeated N^ times ; .*. a^» is a factor of | m, 
and „ a» „ c^* „ 

and so on ; .•. a^i+«^i+MW-. . . jg a factor of I m, 

and this is the highest power of a in | m. 
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We will now express this in a form more convenient for 
application. 

Til . . ^ 

Let Ux denote the greatest integer in ~- » 

m 

^8 )) » ^ , etc. 

Then the integers not >m, containing a, are 

a, 2a, 3a • • . Ti^a; 
.*. there are n^ integers which contain a, including those which 
contain a*, a' . . . ; 

.-. ni=-?7iH--N^s+-?7',+ etc. 
Similarly there are n, integers which contain a*, a', etc., 

j> ^8 1, „ aS a*, „ 

.-. n,=jV, +-?/', + etc. 
Wa=jV8H-jV4+ etc. ; 
.-. Tii+n,+n,+ etc. =J)^i+2^,+3-^,+ etc. 

239. Induction is often useful in problems where it is required 
to prove that a certain form is divisible by a given number. 

Ex, I. The integral part of (3+ V^)"+l is divisible by 2**, 
n being a positive integer. 

Let / denote the integral part of (3+ V^)**, F its fractional 
part; 

.-. /+i^=(3+V5)^ 
Now 3— V^, and .*. (3— V^)" ^^ * proper fraction. 

Put r=(3- V5)^ 
Therefore /+i?'+^'=(3+ ^6)»+(3- V5)» 
= an integer, since all the irrational parts disappear, and all 
the coefficients are integers (Art. 232) ; 

.*. F-\-F' is an integer, and .*. =1 (see Art. 103) ; 

.-. 7+l=(3+ V5)"+(3- VS)"=^» say. 
When w=l, we have 5i=6=2.3, 

n=2, „ /Sf,=2(3*+6)=28=2«.7; 
.'. the theorem is true when n=l, and n=2. 
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Suppose it to be true, when n'='m,, and when n=:m-)-l, say 

Now -S„+.=(3+ V5)"'+'+(3- V5)"+', 
and6=(3+V5)+(3- V5); 
.-. 6S„+.=(3+ V5)'»+'+(3- VS)-^* 

+(3+ V&)(3- V6){(3+V5)*»+(8- VS)"*}. 

.'., by Induction, 5^+2 is divisible by 2**+". 

240. Ex, 2. To prove that 2««-3«— 1 is divisible by 9. 
Let /(n)=2«'»— 371-1; 
.•.^w+l)=22«+«-3(n+l)-l ; 
...y^r^+l)-/(w)=28«+«-2««-3=3.2««-3=3(28*^— 1) 

=3(2'»-l)(2«+l). 
Now 

2^==(3-l)«==3'»-n.3«-i+*^^^^-8«-«-eto.±^^^^ 

= a multiple of 8if:l ; 
.*. either 2^+1, or 2^—1, is always divisible by 8; 
.•.^»+l)— /(n) is divisible by 9; 
.*. when/(7i) is divisible by 9,y(«+l) is also. 
Now/(2)=16-6-l=9; 
.*. y(3) is divisible by 9 ; .*. y](4) is abo, and so on generally. 

EXAMPLES.— LII. 

1. If n be any prime number except 2, the integral part of 
(V 5+2)'»-2'»+i is divisible by 20n. 

2. Show that, if x be any prime number except 2, the integral 
part of (1 + >^2)* diminished by 2 is divisible by 4aj. 

3. Show that 2«'»+*— 9n«+3»— 2 is a multiple of 64. 

4. Prove that 7*'*+16»— 1 is divisible by 64, if n be a positive 
integer. 

5. Find the highest powers of 5 and of 25 contained in 1 30. 

6. „ „ 3 „ 6 „ [16. 
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241. Prop. The numher of primes is infinite. 

For let J? be a prime ; then the continued product 
1.2.3.5.7 . . . J? of all the primes up to p is divisible by each 
of them; .\ 1.2.3.5 . . . p+1 is not divisible by any one of 
them except 1. 

Now let 1.2 . . .p+1 be resolved into its prime factors. 
Since it is not divisible by any number so small as jp, each 
of its prime factors must be greater th&up, i.e,^ there is a prime 

Thus we have shown that whatever prime p may be, there is 
always a prime greater than it. Hence the number of primes is 
infinite. 

242. Any prime > 3 is of the form 6mzfcl, Art. 227, Ex. 3. 
But every number of the form 6m ±1 is not necessarily a 

prime ; and in fact 

No Algebraical formulu can represent primes only. 
For let a+5aj+caj*+ etc. be an Algebraical expression which 
represents primes for some values of x, the symbols a, 5, c, etc. 
representing constant numbers. 

Let a-\'hx-{-cx^-\- etc. = a prime j?, when a;=m. 
Put x^=m-{-np^ then the expression becomes 
a+'b{m-\-np)-{-c{m-\-npY'{- etc. 
=^a-\-hm-{-cm^-\' etc. + a multiple of ^ 
=^+ a multiple of ^. 
Hence the number now represented by the expression has p 
for a factor, and therefore is not a prime. 

Therefore the expression a+hx-\'CX*-\- etc. does not always 
represent a prime for every value of x. 

For further information on the subject of this Chapter, see 
Peacock's Algtbra^ Barlow's Theory qf Numhers^ Serret's Alghhre 
Supirieure. 



XXI 

243. In the problems we are about to discuss the chief 
difficulty is in understanding the ideas involved, and the tenns 
employed ; the Mathematics necessary for their solution being of 
a very simple character. 

We shall therefore venture, by way of introduction, upon a 
somewhat lengthy explanation, for which we beg the student's 
careful attention. 

244. We commence with the following example. 

Ex, A record has often been kept of the ages of all persons 
who have died at a certain place through a long sequence of 
years. 

Now, on examining such a record up to the end of each year, 
suppose we find the numbers, amongst those who have died up 
to. that instant since the beginning of the record^ (^) ^^ those 
who were over 1 year of age at the time of death, (2) of those 
who were over 26. These numbers would continually increase, 
of course, as we continued to take in, at each examination, one 
more year, and we should see that the ratios of the second to the 
first differed continually less and less from some one ratio. 

As a matter of fact it was found at one place that this ratio 
Tras 560 : 1000, or 14 : 25. 

We should then say that the prohtMity of any person, whose 
age at death had been recorded, and whom we knew to be over 
1 year at death, being also over 26 years, was 14 : 25. 

Here we considered a succession of persons, each possessing one 
general characteristic, namely, dying at this place after reaching 
the age of 1 year. This characteristic is common to them all, 
and distinguishes them from all others whose deaths are recorded, 
80 that by it we are able to class them together. 
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Further in this succession we considered a certain 'particular 
section^ each memher of which, besides the general characteristic 
of being 1 year old, or over, at death, possessed an additional 
characteristic of being 26 years, or over, at death ; and we sought 
the probability of any one, whom we are told belonged to the 
general class, belonging also to the particular section. 

245. The following is a general definition of the term 
Prohahility, 

Suppose that we have a succession of things (or events 
or persons), each possessing some general characteristics, on 
account of which they can be classed together, and that amongst 
them is a section, each member of which, besides the general 
characteristics, possesses an additional attribute, which distin- 
guishes this particular section from all the other things. Then 
if, on taking any large number of the general things, we find 
that the number of particular things amongst them tends to 
bear to it a constant ratio, this ratio is called the Probability 
of any one of the general being also one of the particular things, 

246. Ex, Thus if, by taking notice of a large number of ships, 
of the same class, and sailing under the same circumstances, we 
find that on the average three in a hundred are wrecked, we say 
that the probability of any one of such ships being wrecked is 
3 : 100. 

247. Of course this ratio, like all others, is represented by a 
fraction, having the antecedent and consequent as numerator 
and denominator. Thus in Art. 246 the algebraic representative 
of the probability is j^. 

248. In most of the cases, with which we have to deal in 
practice, it is only when we take large numbers of the general 
succession that we find that the ratio is constant At first, when 
small numbers are taken, the ratios have large differences, but if 
by taking more and more of the succession we find that the 
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fractions differ by less and less from some one fraction, then we 
say that this is their limit and represents the probability con- 
sidered. If no such limit exists, then there is no definite 
probability that any one of the general succession is also one of 
the particular class. 

The reader must bear in mind then, that it is only when large 
numbers are considered that the results of our investigations can 
be expected to correspond, with any degree of accuracy, to the 
actual state of things. Thus we should make our calculations 
as if 3 wrecks had occurred in every 100 ships that had sailed, 
whereas actually a wreck might not have occurred till we came to 
the 600th sailing. Also in Art. 244 we should reason as if 14 
out of every 25, who were more than one year of age, survived 
to the age 26 ; but it would be only when we worked with large 
numbers that our results would agree with experience. 

249. Ex, Again, suppose that a ball is drawn from a bag and 
then put back, and this repeated for a great number of trials, 
and that we draw white, black, and red balls, and no others. 
If now, on keeping records of the number of times a white, 
black, and red ball is drawn, it is found that the ratios of the 
number of appearances of the white, black, and red balls to the 
whole number of drawings tended respectively to the following 
ratios :— 27 : 100, 53 : 100, 20 : 100, then the probabilities that 
any one particular drawing had produced a white, black, or red 
ball would be represented by -^^j -j^, \, 

Also it would be said that it was 27 to 73 for, and 78 to 27 
against, a white ball having appeared at any one drawing ; and 
that the odds were 80 to 20 (t.e., 4 to 1) in favour of, and 1 to 
4 against, a white or a black ball having appeared at any one 
drawing. 

250. We have supposed that notice has been taken of how 
many only, and not which, of the general succession belonged 
also to the particular section. That is to say, we are ignorant 
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of the particular circumstances of each individual thing, having 
a knowledge of the aggregate only. This is sufficient to enable 
us to settle the probability required. 

251. K every one of the general events belongs to the parti- 
cular section, then it is said to be a certainty that any one of 
the general events belongs to the particular section. Also the 
number of those belonging to the particular section is equal to 
the number of general events. Hence the probability of a cer- 
tainty is represented by 1. 

252. The words chance and 'probability are used as synonymons. 

253. The following is an instance of the use we can make of 
probabilities. 

In many cases, when we have actually observed only a certain 
portion of a succession, we are enabled to infer, by induction, that 
the probability, found to exist amongst the observed members of 
the succession, exists also amongst those which have not been 
observed. 

Thus we should conclude that 3 : 100 is the probability of 
any ship being wrecked, of the same class, and sailing under the 
same circumstances as those in Art. 246 ; taking no account of 
whether it is a ship that has sailed in the past or will sail in the 
future ; and that ^ represents the probability of any infant of 
the age of 1 year living to be 26, if the circumstances of his 
life do not differ from the generality of those of which a record 
was made. 

254. We add some more examples. 

Ex. I. If, on the average 1 man in 10 is under 5 ft. 6 in., 
and 3 in 40 have red hair, what is the probability that any one 
man is both red-haired and under 5 ft. 6 in., it being assumed 
that the colour of a man's hair has no effect on his stature ? 

Since in every 40 men 3 have red hair; .*. in every 400 men 
30 have red hair. 
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Now 1 in every 10 is under 5 feet 6 inches ; .*. amongst the 
30 who have red hair there are 3 who are under 5 feet 6 inches. 
Hence in every 400 men, 3 are both red-haired and under 5 
feet 6 inches, t.e., the probability required is 3 : 400. 

Ex, 2. If one man in 30 is 6 feet at least, and, of those under 
6 feet, 1 in 40 is 5 feet or under, what is the probability of a 
man being between 5 and 6 feet ? 

Since 1 man in 30 is 6 feet at least, 29 in 30 are under 
6 feet. 

Now consider 1200 men. Of these 1160 are under 6 feet ; 
and, since 39 in 40 are over 5 feet, .*. of the 1160 men 1131 are 
over 5 feet. 

Hence of 1200 men, 1131 are within the specified limits, or 
the probability required is 1131 : 1200, or 377 : 400. 

Ex, 3. If 1 man in 30 is 6 feet or over, and 1 in 40 is 5 feet 
or under, what is the chance of a man being between 5 and 6 
feet? 

Out of 1200 men, 40 are over 6 feet, and 30 are 5 feet at 
most; .*. 1200—70, or 1130, are between 5 and 6 feet; .•. 
the required chance is 113 : 120. 

255. In a large number of cases we have no observations, on 
any portion of the succession, recorded, but are expected to deter- 
mine what the aggregate of the succession will be from d. priori 
considerations, drawn from the circumstances under which it is 
to take place. 

Thus, if we have 3 white, 4 black, and 11 red balls in a bag, 
we determine what the aggregate will be from the assumption, that, 
in the long run, out of every 18 times that a ball is drawn and put 
back, a white ball will be drawn 3, a black 4, and a red 11 times. 

Again, if a coin is tossed, it may be fairly assumed that it 
will turn up heads as often as tails. 

Conversely, if we knew that we had 12 balls in a bag, and 
that the chance of drawing a white ball was ^, we should con- 
clude that there were 4 white balls. 
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256. And in general^ if there are h ways in which an event 
may happen, and there is no <i 'priori reason why one should 
occur rather than another (or, as it is sometimes expressed, all 
the ways are equally likely), and if a is the number of ways in 
which the event may occur, so as to be of a particular section, 
then it is assumed that, in the long run, it will be of this section 
a out of every h times that it happens. Hence the probability 
of its thus happening is a ; h. 

This is the same as assuming that this known numerical ratio, 
existing amongst the possible, or equally likely, ways, is a cause 
so much more efficient than any other for determining the 
aggregate of the succession, that the effects of all other causes 
may be neglected in comparison. 

EXAMPLES LIII. 

1. What is the chance of an ace being thrown with one die? 
What is the chance of an ace or a six being thrown ? 

2. What is the chance of a six being drawn from an ordinary 
pack of cards ? 

3. Show that it is 10 to 3 against a court card being drawn 
from a pack. 

4. What are the odds against drawing a black or a white ball 
from a bag containing 5 white, 6 black, and 7 red balls ? 

5. What is the chance of drawing, from an ordinary pack of 
cards, a court card of the club suit ? 

6. A bag contains 20 sovereigns and 30 shillings, of which 8 
in every 10, whether sovereigns or shillings, were coined in the 
present r^ign. What is the chance of drawing a Victorian 
sovereign, supposing that I cannot tell a sovereign from a 
shilling by the touch ? 

7. Two bags contain the same number of balls, the chance of 
drawing a red ball from one is y^^, and from the other is ^. If 
all the balls are put into one bag, required the chance of drawing 
a red ball from it 
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8. A bag contains white, black, and red baUs, 12 in all. The 
chances of drawing the various kinds are respectively J, J, and \, 
Find the number of each kind. 

9. A bag contains white and black balls only, and the odds 
against a white ball being drawn are 8 to 2. What is the 
chance of a white ball being drawn ? What is the chance for a 
black ? 

10. One of two events must happen. The odds against one 
event are 7 : 5. What is its chance of happening ? 

11. The chance of drawing a white ball from a bag is |-. 
Are the odds for or against such a ball being drawn, and what 
are they? 

257. In working out such problems as are referred to in Art. 
256, the difficulty usually consists in determining, (i) the 
number (ft) of different ways in which the general event may 
happen, and (2) the number (a) of these ways in which it may 
happen so as to belong to the particular section. 

258. "Ex, I. What is the chance of throwing exactly 12 with 
3 dice ? 

Here the general event is the throwing 3 dice, and the 
number of different ways in which this may be done is 
6x6x6 = 2 16; and, in order that any one of these may belong 
to the particular section, the sum of the numbers turned up must 
be 12. It will be seen that the following 25 throws are those 
which give 12 : — 

651, 615, 561, 165, 516, 156, 

642, 624, 462, 264, 426, 246, 

633, 363, 336, 552, 525, 255, 

543, 534, 453, 354, 435, 345, 444. 
Hence the chance of throwing 12 is ^j^. 

Ex. 2. Find the probability of an ace beinjg thrown, once at 
least, in two throws with a die. 

To make any one of the double throws, any one of the faces 
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at one throw may be followed by any one of the faces at the 
second throw, thus we have 36 possible diflferent double throws. 

Now an ace may occur in any one of 11 double throws, 
namely, an ace may be followed by an ace or by any one of the 
other 5 faces, or an ace at the second throw may be preceded 
by any one of the 5 other faces at the first throw, and, there 
being no general reason why one double throw should occur more 
often than another, we assume that an ace will occur, at least 
once, 11 times out of 36, i,e, the probability of its occurring is JJ. 

The chance that an ace occurs at both throws is jfs» 

The chance that an ace occurs at the second throw, and not 
at the first, is jf^ ; and that it occurs once, but either at the first 
or at the second throw, is J^=t^. 

Ex, 3. What is the chance of two white balls being drawn iu 
succession from a bag containing 5 white and 6 black ; the first 
ball drawn not being put back ? 

Here the general event is the drawing two balls ; and, since 
any one ball may be followed by each of the others, the 
number of diflferent ways of drawing two balls is 11x10 = 110. 

The drawings in which two whites are produced form the 
particular section, and the number of these is 5x4=20. For 
to produce such a drawing any one of the 5 whites must be 
followed by one of the remaining 4. 

Hence the chance required =^. 

So the chance of a white being followed by a black is YTU—Tii 
„ black „ white •^. 

„ white and black being drawn in either 

order =3^. 

Ex. 4. One of a pack of 62 cards having been removed, from 
the remainder of the pack two cards are drawn and found to be 
spades. Find the chance that the missing card is a spade. 

The missing card may be, and is equally likely to be, any one 
of the pack except the two drawn, i.e., any one of 60 cards. Also 
there are 11 cards, any one of which it may be so as to be a 
spade. Hence the probabib'ty of its being a spade is 7^. 



i 
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EXAMPLES.— LI V. 

1. A ball is drawn from a bag containing 5 white and 6 black, 
and replaced, and then another drawing made. Find the 
chances (i) that both balls are white, (2) that a black ball is 
followed by a white, (3) that a black and a white ball are drawn. 

2. Compare the chance of throwing 10 with that of throwing 
7 with a common pair of dice. 

3. A throws with a common die, B with one in which 5 is 
counted as a blank. What is the chance that A throws higher 
than B ? 

4. A and B play with 3 dice, and the highest wins. A throws 
14 ; what are the chances of 5's winning ? 

5. There are 3 balls in a bag, and each of them may with 
equal probability be white, black, or red. A person puts in his 
hand and draws a ball ; it is white ; it is then replaced. Find 
the chance of all the balls being white. 

6. A bag contains 5 white and 6 black balls. What is the 
chance of drawing two white balls together ? What is the chance 
that a black and a white ball are drawn together ? 

7. In 3 throws with a single die, find the chances that an ace 
is thrown (i) at least once, (2) only once, (3) at least twice, (4) 
only twice. 

8. What are the chances of throwing (1)8, (2) 10, with two dice? 

9. Out of a heap of 10 counters, numbered from 1 to 10, a 
counter is drawn and replaced 4 times. What is the chance that 
the sum of the numbers drawn is 33 ? 

10. What are the chances of throwing with 3 dice at one throw, 
(i) 10, (2) not more than 10? 

11. In three throws with a pair of dice, what is the proba- 
bility of having doublets once at least ? 

12. A man is known to have in his pocket half-a-crown in small 
silver. A coin taken from it at random is found to be a shilling ; 
show that the chance of his having another shilling is \. 
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13. A bag contains 6 coins, each either a shilling or a 
sovereign ; the d. priori probability that any particular coin is a 
sovereign is J. Supposing two shillings and one sovereign have 
been drawn out of the bag, what would you offer for the remain- 
ing three coins ? 

14. If a thousand counters be numbered from 1 to 1000, find 
the chance of drawing a number prime to 1000. 

15. When a coin is tossed, what is the chauceXhat it falls heads 
twice running ? 

16. In a bag are 3 white, 4 black, and 5 red balls. If two 
balls are drawn, what are the chances that they are (i) one white 
and the other black, (2) both red, (3) one at least red? 

17. In one throw with a pair of dice, what is the chance that 
there is neither a six nor doublets ? 

259. The results of Chapters [xxxin., xxxrv.], will often be 
found useful in determining a and h (Art. 256). In fact, solutions 
of chance problems of this class merely consist of two or more 
applications of the rules for Permutations and Combinations. 

Ex, Seven gentlemen and six ladies meet at a croquet 
party, at which the game consists of two ladies and two gentle- 
men on each side ; find the chance of a given couple playing on 
the same side. 

1° For the general event. 

The nimiber of different quartettes of gentlemen possible 
7.6.5.4_Q. 

The number of different quartettes of ladies possible 
6.5.4.3 



= 15. 



"1.2.3.4 

Now, taking any one quartette of gentlemen playing with any 
one quartette of ladies, we can form 6 pairs of gentlemen and 6 
pairs of ladies, and therefore 36 different sides ; but we must 
have two sides in each game. Hence we have 18 games which 
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can be formed by the same set of 8 ; .*. in all we have 35.16.18, 
or 7.52.3^2, diflferent games. 

2° For the particular section. 

6 54 
There are ' ' , or 20, different quartettes of gentlemen, in 

1.2.0 

which any one gentleman plays, and 10 different quartettes of 

ladies, in which any one lady plays. As in 1° we can form 18 

games from each set of 8 ; .'. there are 3600 games in which 

any one couple plays. 

Now they are as often opposed as together. Hence the 

number of games in which they are on the same side is 

1800=52.32.23. 

2^ 4 
.*. the chance required =——=—. 

1.0 Ax. 



EXAMPLES.— LV. 

1. Four white and 3 black balls are placed in a line; what is 
the chance that the end balls are white ? What are the odds 
against both end balls being black ? 

2. What is the chance of drawing 2 black balls and 1 white 
from an urn containing 5 white, 4 black, and 2 red balls ? 

3. A person draws 3 coins from a bag containing 4 sovereigns 
and 4 shillings; what are the odds against them being all 
sovereigns ? 

4. From a bag containing 1 white, 2 red, and 3 black balls, 
two are drawn ; what are the chances that they are both (i) red, 
(2) black? 

5. K 20 cards are drawn from a pack, what are the chances 
that they contain (i) the 13 clubs, (2) the 4 kings, (3) the 13 
clubs and the 4 kings ? 

6. Eight persons are to play at croquet. Four of them wish 
to play on the same side, but take up four mallets at random. 
The sides are decided by the order of the colours on the stick. 
Find the probability that these four will ^lo^ \x^^^>i!cv<&T« 
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7. -4, 5, (7, i>, -E take a four oar, determining each man's 
place by lot, find the chance that A and B are the stroke side oars. 

8. What is the chance that a person who deals at whist will 
have four trump cards and no more ? 

9. There are n books on a shelf which are taken down, 
dusted and returned. If all the ways of arranging them with 
their backs outwards are equally likely to be made in returning 
them, find the chance that they are replaced exactly as they 
were, (i) when they are all put right ends upwards, (2) when 
right ends and wrong ends upwards are equally likely. 

10. A thief in a dark night catches four birds in an aviary, 
which contained altogether five canaries, four goldfinches, three 
nightingales, and two robins. What is the probability of his 
catching one of each kind ? 

11. Eight people sit down to a round table. Show that the 
number of ways in which they can be arranged is to the number 
of arrangements so that the same two shall sit together as 7 : 2. 

12. Ten people sit down to a round table. Show that it is 7 
to 2 against any two given people sitting next one another. 

13. What is the probability of drawing 4 aces from a pack in 
4 successive trials ? 

14. If the House of Commons consist of m Tories and n 
Whigs, and a committee of ^+g' members be selected by 
ballot, what is the chance that it contain jp Tories and g Whigs ? 

15. In 5 throws with a single die, find the chance that an 
ace will be thrown at least twice. 

16. An urn contains 3 white, 4 red, and 5 black balls; what 
are the chances of drawing ( i ) 1 white and 1 red and 1 black in 
3 successive trials; (2) 2 white and 2 red in 4 successive trials; 
(3) 1 white, 2 red, 3 black in 6 trials ? 

17. At a game of whist, what is the chance of dealing one 
ace and no more, (i) to a specified person, (2) to each person ? 

18. In a lottery there are 100 numbers, of which 5 are drawn, 
what is the chance that 3, and only 8, out of 5 previously 
specified numbers, are drawn ? 
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19. If we draw 4 cards out of a pack, what is the chance that 
they each belong to a diflFerent suit ? 

20. An urn contains 20 balls, namely, 6 white, 4 black, 
3 red, and 7 blue, what is the chance that, in 9 drawn at one 
time, we shall have 2 white, 3 black, 1 white, and 3 blue ? 

260. We shall now pass on to some more general theorems 
relating to probabilities. 

The word event is applied not only to the general thing, as in 
Art. 245, but sometimes also to any one of the particular ways, 
in which the general event can happen. 

Thus, in Art. 255, the drawing of each ball is an event ; but 
also we talk of the event of the ball when drawn being red, 
white, or black. 

Single Exclusive Events, 

261. Def. Events are called eocclusive, if, when one of them 
does, no other one can, happen. 

Thus the drawing of single white, black, or red balls, in Art. 
255, would be exclusive events. 

262. If p and q be the respective probabilities of two excltisive 
events (call them A and B) happening on any one of a succession 
of occasions, when one or other must happen, tJien p+q=l. 

Let P=-r' Out of the b occasions when A may happen, we 

have, a on which ^ does happen, and . *. on which ^ does not happen, 

^— « V n'^ot » » » happen; 

b — a - 

.*. 2'=-y-; r.p+q-1. 

CoR. If a snccession of trials be made to do anything, which 
must either succeed or fail, then if p be the chance of any one 
trial succeeding, 1—p is the chance of its failing. 

If the chance of an event happening is ^, the chance of its not 
happening is ^; and the chances of its happening, and not 
happening, are said to be even; or, it is said to be an even 
chance whether it happens or not 
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263. Pbop. If there he n exclusive events, Aij At, .... A^, 
and Pi, Pa, . . . pn 7'e the cJiances of their respectively happeniJig 
on any one of a sticcession of occasions, on which one must 
happen, then the chance that, on any given occasion, one of the 
first r events happens is '^'^•\-^2'{- . . , +Pr. 

Let ^1=—, ^3=— , , . . pn=— ; so that, out of every c 

G G ^ C 

occasions, A^ happens on a^, and A^ an a^, and so on. 

Since no two can happen on the same occasion, therefore on 
<^i+<^2+ • • • +<^rj out of c, occasions one or other of the first r 
events happens; .% the chance of some one of them happening 

on any given occasion is =i?i+i?2+. • • +i>r- 

G 

Cor. If j? be the chance of any one of r exclusive events, all 
equally likely to happen, then rp is the chance of some one 
happening. 

Compound Events, Components being Exclusive, 

264. The following example will enable the student to under- 
stand more easily the method pursued in Art. 265. 

The chance that a white ball is drawn from a bag is -^, and 
-^ that a black is drawn. Find the chance that, in any 
sequence of 3 drawings, 2 white and 1 black are drawn, each 
ball being put back after it is drawn. 

Consider 1000 sequences of 3 drawings each. 

In the 1000 drawings which begin these sequences we may 
calculate that a white ball is drawn 300 times ; i,e. there are 300 
of the sequences which begin with a white ball. 

Then in the 300 drawings which come second in these 
sequences, a white will be drawn 90 times; i.e. there are 90 
sequences having a white ball at each of the two first drawings. 

Then in the 90 drawings at the end of these sequences a black 
will be drawn 63 times ; i.e. there are 63 sequences in. which 2 
white are drawn first and then 1 black. Similarly, 63 is tha 
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number of sequences in which 2 white and 1 black occur in any 

13 
given order; but we have -|~ (=3) different orders of arrange- 
ment of 2 white and 1 black balls; /. there are 3.63 (=189) 
sequences out of 1000, in which 2 white and 1 black occur; 

' * T?)()0 ^^ ^^® chance required. 



265. Prop. A and B are two exclusive events^ p is the chance 
of A, and q of By happening on any one of a succession of 
occasions when either A or B must happen. To find the chance 
that, in any given sequence of n occasions, A will happen r times 
and B n—T times, 

ah 

Since i?+g^=l, Art. 262, put ^=—,2'= — , where a+h^^c, 

c c 

Consider c^ sequences of n occasions each. 

Of the c»* occasions coming first in these sequences, A will 
occur on ac^^^ ; so that there are ac^"^ sequences in which A 
occurs on the first occasion. 

Then of the ac^"^ occasions coming second in these sequences, 
A will occur on a'^c'^~* ; so that there are a'c"~* sequences in 
which A occurs on the first two occasions. 

Similarly there are a'*c'*~'* sequences in which A occurs on 
the first r occasions. 

Of the a»*c'»'"** occasions coming in the (r+l)th place in 
these sequences, B will occur on a^bd^"^"^ ; so that there are 
a^'bc^'^"^ sequences, in which, A occnrs on the first r occasions, 
and then B on the next occasion, and so on generally. Hence 
we have d'V^^ sequences, in which, A occurs on the first r 
occasions, and then B on the remaining n—r. 

And in the same way we can show that there is the same 
number of sequences, in which A and B occur, r and n — r 
times respectively, in any given order of arrangement 
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But there are i ~~_^ different arrangements of n things, in 



which r are alike and n—r alike. 

Hence out of c** sequences we have i — ""^ a^y^"'^^ in which 



n—T 



A occurs r times and B n—r times m so/we order or other; 
\ the chance, that, in any given sequence of n occasions, A and 
B so occur, is 

n a^'ft**"*' I n 



\r n — r c** \r 



n — r^ 



Putting successively r=n, w— 1, ... 1, 0, we see that the 
chance, in any sequence, 

that A occurs n times and B not at all, is p^ ; 

that A occurs n— 1 times and B once, is np^'~^q ; 

that A occurs n— 2 times and B twice, is — i o jp**~'g' ; 

etc. etc. etc.; and 

that il occurs not at all and B n times, is ^. 
Cor. Out of c** sequences the number, in which A occurs at 
least r times, is 

Hence the chance, that, in any sequence of n occasions, A will 
occur at least r times, is 

266. The student will notice that the chances of the various 
combinations of the occurrences of A and B are the terms of the 
expansion of (i?+g^)**. 

Hence the most likely combination is that for which the 
corresponding term of the expansion of {p+qY ^^ greatest. 
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267. lu the same way it may be shown, that the various terms 
of the expansion of (p+q+Ty* will furnish the chances of 
the various combinations of the occurrences of three exclusive 
events, of which the separate chances at any one opportunity 
are p, q, r. 



268. Ex. I. What is the chance of at least one ace being 
thrown at every one of 3 throws with two dice ? 

The chance of at least one ace at any one throw is q^* 

/IIV 
The chance of at least one ace at every one of 8 throws is I o^ I • 

Ex. 2, What is the chance of two aces at least being thrown 
in 3 throws with two dice ? 

This is the same as throwing 6 times with one die, and then, 

1 6 

at any one throw, the chance of one ace is-^ , and of no ace is -^ ; 

# - 
.*. the chance of an ace being thrown at least twice is 



We might have shortened the process thus : 

The chance that no ace is thrown in 6 times is ( -^ 1 9 



» 



/ 5 \* 1 
only one ace „ ^•('fi) "6 ' 



5«-|_6.6* 11.5* 
.*. the chance that 2 are not thrown is — ^ — =— W^p, Art263; 

11.6* 
.'. the chance that 2 aces are thrown is 1 g^ , Art. 262. 

p 
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Ex, 3. How many throws with a single die most a man have, 
in order that his chance of throwing an ace may be j^ ? 
Let X be the required number of throws. 

His chance of not throwing an ace at one throw is -^ y 

„ „ at all in the x throws is 

5\* 



(ly 



But his throwing an ace once at least and throwing no ace at 
all are two exclusive events, one of which must happen ; 

.*., Art. 262, his chance of throwing an ace is 1—-^ 





.. 1 g 



-1. . A]*-.A. 

"■ 2 ' •'• 6- "■ 2 ' 

.•. «(log 5— log 6)=— log 2; .*., by tables, ic=3.8. 

This shows that there is no exact number of throws in which 
his chance will amount to |, but, if he throws 4 times, his chance 
will be a little greater than J. 

Ex, 4. K a bag contain 3 white and 7 black balls, and a ball 
be drawn and always replaced, show that the most likely result 
in 10 trials is to draw 3 white and 7 black balls. 

The chance of a white occurring at any one drawing is yrr , 

„ black „ „ jq- 

Hence we have to find the greatest term in the expansion of 

(3 + 7)iS Art. 266. 

Now [Art. 421] the (r+l)th is greatest when r is the integral 

^ -(10+1)7 . -77 
part of ^ g y , t.c. of j^ ; .-. r=7. 

Hence the eighth term is the greatest, and to this term corre- 
sponds the chance of a combination in which 7 black and 3 
white balls occur. 
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Ex, 5. K ^'s skill at a game is double that of B^ what is the 
chance that he wins 4 games before B wins 2 ? 

By A^^ skill is meant his chance of winning any single game. 

2 1 

Hence -4's skill is represented by -k , 5's by -k • 

-4's chance of winning the fir%t four games is (-0-) > *°^ ^^^ 
chance of winning 3 out of the first four and the fifth is 

Also these are the only two ways, in which A can win 4 
before B wins two, and they are exclusive. Hence, Art. 263, 

• ^ V. /"^V/i . 4\ 16x7 112 

the required chance =1 "q" 1 1 ^'« "o" 1= ot ^oZg' 



EXAMPLES.-LVL 

1. What are the odds against throwing heads n times in 
succession in the game of heads and tails ? 

2. What is the chance of throwing at least four aces with a 
single die in six throws ? 

3. When 3 coins are tossed up, what are the chances that, 
(i) two only turn up tail, (2) two at least turn up tail? 

4. A bag contains 5 black and 4 white balls ; a person draws 
a ball and replaces it ; what is the chance that in 6 triab he will 
have drawn black at least 4 times ? 

5. If on an average 1 ewe out of 3 yields 2 lambs, find the 
chance that 3 ewes bearing young will yield just 4 lambs. 

6. In six throws with a single die, what are the chances of 
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throwing a six (i) four times exactly, (2) not more than four 
times, (3) not less than four times? 

7. What are the odds against throwing 7 twice at least in 3 
throws with 2 dice ? 

8. Show that the odds are in favour of a person throwing an 
ace in four throws with a die. 

9. If n coins are tossed, what is the chance that there is one 
and only one head. turned up? 

10. Find the chances that in three tosses a coin will turn up 
one tail and two heads, (i) in this order, (2) in any order. 

11. A bag contains 3 white and 6 black balls, from which A^ 
5, G draw in order. Find the chances that they draw ( i ) each 
black, {2) A and B black and G white, (3) one of them white 
and the other two black. 

12. A collection of 7 letters is made from an alphabet con- 
taining 20 consonants and 5 vowels. Find the chance that it 
contains exactly 3 vowels. 

13. There are three tickets in a bag, numbered 1, 2, 3, and a 
ticket is drawn and put back. If this be done four times, show 
that it is 41 to 40 that the sum of the numbers drawn is even. 

14. A coin is tossed n times, what is the chance of the head 
turning up an even number of times ? 

15. If two coins are tossed three times, what are the chances 
that there will be two heads and four tails ? What are the odds 
against five heads exactly turning up ? 

16. *Fiud how many odd numbers, taken at random, must be 
multiplied together, that there may be at least an even chance 
of the last figure being a 5. (Given log io2= '30103.) 

17. ^ and B play at a game together, A wins 4, and B 3, 
out of every 7 games. What is -4^s chance of winning at least 
6 in any 7 games ? 

18. i and B play together, -4*s skill is to 5's as 8 to 5. Find 
-4's chance of winning 3 games out of 5. 
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Independent Events. 

269. Def. Events are said to be independent, if the occurrence 
of one does not affect the occurrence of any of the others. 

Thus in Ex. 1 of Art. 264, a man's being of a certain height, 
and his haying a certain colour of hair, aire independent events. 

270. Prop, i/" p, qhe the respective chances of two independent 
events (A and B) happening on any one of a succession of occasions, 
when one or both miist happen, then the chance of both happening 
on any given occasion is pq. 

r- a c 

Consider hd occasions, of these A will occur on ad, on ac of 
which B will occur ; i.e. out of hd occasions, A and B concur on 
acj .*. the chance of both happening on the same occasion is 
ac 
bd 

Cor. I. If J9i, p%, . . . Pr a-^e the chances of r independent 
events happening on any one occasion, then ^i.^j . . . ^r is the 
chance of their concurrence. 

For pi.p^ is the chance of the concurrence of the first and 
second ; but this concurrence is independent of the happening of 
the third; .'. the chance of its happening on the same occasion 
as the third is Pi.p^-Ps ; a-i^d so on for any number of events. 

CoR. 2. If the chances of the happening of r independent 
events are each p, then p'^ is the chance of their concurrence. 

271. Prop. Also the chance of one, but not both, happening is 

p+q-2pq. 

For, of the hd occasions considered, A occurs on ad, on ac of 

which B will occur; .•. A occurs alone on ad—ac; similarly, 

B occurs alone on bc—ac; .'. either A or B happens alone on 

ad+bc—2ac occasions ; .'. the chance of one happening alone is 

ad+bc^2ac , ^ 
—Tj =P+Q—^P2' 
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272. Ex. The chance of one man {A) living a year is 

^ , and of another {B) is toa * What is the chance that they 

both are alive in a year's time ? 

Consider 68 people i;Lnder the same circumstances as A^ 
and 120 „ „ B, 

Then we can form 68 x 120 pairs such as A and B together, 
and these are what in Art. 270 we have called occasions. 

Now 67 X 11 of these are pairs of which both members live for 
another year. 

Hence the chance that, of any one pair, both live for a year, is 
67x1 1 _737 
BSxT2"D""8160' 

273. We might have discussed the problem in Art. 271 as 
follows. 

(i) The chance of A happening is^; .'. (2), by Art. 262, the 
chance of it not happening is 1— jp. 

(3) The chance of -B happening is q*^ ,\ (4), by Art. 262, the 
chance of it not happening is l—q» 

Now (i) and (2) are independent of (3) and (4) ; .-., Art. 270, 
the chance of A happening and B not is i?(l— g')» .... I. 
and „ B „ A „ 2'(1— i>)» .... II. 

But I. and II. are exclusive ; . •. , Art. 263, the chance of one 
or other occurring isi?(l— 3')+g(l— j>). 

274. Many of the problems we have already discussed may 
be treated as belonging to this class. 

Thus, from a bag containing 3 red, 4 black, and 2 white balls, 
what is the chance of drawing first a red and then a white ball, 
each ball being put back after it is drawn ? 

Since each ball is put back after being drawn, the first drawing 
does not affect the second. 

Hence the drawings are independent events. 
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3 1 

Now the chance of a red ball at the first drawing is -q or -s- , 

and the chance of a white at the second drawing is -q ; .*. the 

.12 2 

chance required is "q" * "q"=^o7 * 

The chance of a red at the first drawing and a red or black at 

17 7 

the second is q-'-q=q7 • 

If we required the chance of a red and white in either order, 
we have the chance of a red and tlien a white as -^ , similarly 

„ „ white „ red g^; 

and these two compound events being exclusive (Art. 263), the 
required chance (i.e. of a red and whit^, or a white and red) is 

27"^27"'27' 



EXAMPLES.--LVIL 

Out of every 100,000 girls who attain to 8 years of age, 
nearly 83,000 attain to 28, and 63,000 to 53. 

1. What are the chances that, of two girls, aged respectively 
3 and 28, (i) both are alive in 25 years time, (2) the youngest 
only is alive, (3) the eldest only, (4) both are dead? 

2. What are the chances that, of two girls, who attain the age 
of 3, (i) both live to be 28, (2) both live to be 53 ? 

3. What are the chances that, of two girls, who attain the age 
of 28, (i) both live to be 53, (2) one only. 

4. A card is drawn from a pack and put back, and a card 
drawn again. What are the chances, (i) that the first was the 
queen of hearts, (2) that the second was the king of hearts, (3) 
that the first was the queen and the second the king of hearts, 
(4) that the king and queen of hearts were drawn ? 
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5. What is the chance of throwing sixes with two dice? 
What is the chance of throwing three ? 

6. From a bag containing 4 white, 5 red, and 3 black balls, 
three are drawn, eacj^ as it is drawn being put hack. What are the 
chances of drawing (i) white, red, black in this order, (2) white, 
red, black in any order, (3) a white and then two reds ? 

275. We can now give a shorter proof of the proposition in 
Art. 265. 

Consider each of the sequences of n occasions as a single 
event. 

Now the way, in which any one of these occasions has 
happened, does not affect the occurrence of any other, i.e. they 
are independent. 

Hence the chance that, in any one sequence, the first r occa- 
sions should give Ay and the remaining n—r should give B, is 
{p.p ... to r factors) (g.g' ... to w— r factors). Art. 270, Cor. i, 

In the same way we can show that jp"^. g^-*" is the chance of 
A and B occurring in any sequence, on r and n—r occasions re- 
spectively in any other given order of arrangement. And such 

arrangements are exclusive and 1 =^ in number ; 



\n 
.'. , Art. 263, Cor., t — — — p^g[^-^ is the required chance. 



Cor. a occurs r times at least in every sequence, in which it 
occurs r, r-f-l, . . . n— 1 or n times. Now all such sequences 
are exclusive, and .'. the chance that one or other of such 
sequences should occur is. Art. 263, 

\n 

This then is the chance of A occurring r times at least in any 
sequence of n occasions. 
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276. By working with the fractional notation we have, up to 
this point, been able to exhibit in every case the ratio existing 
between the number of particular events and the number of 
general events amongst which the former occur. 

Also, by starting with a proper number of the general events, 
we have been able to give exactly the number of them which 
belonged to the particular class. Thus, in Art. 270, if the 
number of occasions we first considered had not been a multiple 
of (f, such as hd^ we should not have been able to express exactly 
the number of occasions in which B occurred. 

For the future we shall not be so careful to exhibit our work 
in this form. Thus, when the chance of an event happening is 
J), we shall consider m occasions on which it may happen ; then 
the number of them, on which it happens, will be expressed by 

When we use this notation, we shall assume that m is such 
that any product, into which it enters, is a whole number. 



ComjpouTid events, the components being dependent, 

277. Def. Events are said to be dependent when the fact, that 
one has happened, affects, but does not exclude, the happening of 
the others. That is, the occurrence of any one event does not 
prevent the occurrence of any of the other events ; but, in some 
way or other, makes the likelihood of their occurrences different 
to what it was before. 



278. Ex. I. There are 5 white and 7 red balls in a bag, what 

is the chance that a white ball is drawn and then a red, the first 

ball not being put back ? 

Let there be m pairs of drawings. Out of the m drawings, 

5 
which are made first in each pair, tq ^ will produce a white ball. 
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Now, a white having been drawn, there are 11 balls remaining, of 

5 
which 7 are red; .'. of the t^wi drawings, which follow, a red 

will be drawn at yy • ^o wi. 

35 

Hence, out of m pairs of drawings, there are ^^00 wi, at which 

35 
a white is followed by a red ; .*. the chance required =Tqn* 

Ex, 2. There are three urns, of which, one contains 4 white 
and 2 red, another 5 white and 1 red, the third 3 white and 
4 red, balls ; and there is no general reason why one urn should 
be selected more than another, or one ball from an urn more 
than any other ball from that urn. Find the chance of a red 
ball being drawn. 

Since all the urns are equally likely to be drawn from, there- 
fore of any number of drawings one- third will be made from each 
of the urns. 

Let there be m drawings ; of these -o- ^ will be made from the 
first urn. 

Now, when a drawing is made from the first urn, all the 
balls in it are equally likely to be drawn ; therefore, of these 

1 . . i^ . ^ 2 1 1 .„ . 

-o m drawings from the first urn, "^ * "o* *w» ^^ "q wi, will give 

a red ball. 

1 . 

Similarly a red will be drawn to m times from the second urn, 

4 
and ^ m from the third. 

1 1 4 . . 

Hence, out of m drawings, -g rn H-yg m +oT ^ will give red 

balls; /. the chance of a red at any one drawing is 
11^ 4 _ 14-|-7+24 __ 45 _ 5 
9"^18"*"21~ 126 '"126'"14* 
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279. Pkop. If there he any number of dependent events^ such 
that pi is the chance of the first happening^ Pa the chance that when 
the first has happened the second will follow, pg the chance that 
when the first two have happened the third will follow, and so on, 
then the chance that they all happen in this order is piPaPa • • . 

Consider m occasions on which the first may happen, then it 
happens on pim. Of these pim occasions, the second follows on 
PiPim, and so on. 

Hence out of m occasions on which the first may happen it is 
followed by the rest in the given order on pip^ . . . m occasions ; 
.'. the chance of this sequence happening ispiPiP^ , . . 



280. The reader will see that Art. 270 is a particular case of 
Art. 279. For q being the chance that B happens on any 
occasion, it is, of course, the chance that B shall happen when 
A happens; .*. the chance, by -Art. 279, that A happens and 
is accompanied by B, is pq. 



281. Ex. I. A and B draw from a bag containing 2 white and 3 
black balls, the ball being put back after each drawing, until a 
white is drawn. What are their respective chances of drawing 
a white ? 

2 

The chance that A draws a white at the first time is -^ • 

The chance that B has a drawing at all is the chance that A 

draws a black at the first time, i.e. -^ • 

The chance, that, having a drawing, B will draw a white, is 

2 

-^ ; .'., Art. 279, the chance of his drawing a white at the second 

3 2 
drawing is "5 * "g" • 
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The chance that A has a second drawing is the chance that 
A and B both draw black balls, which is j — ■ j ; .*. the chance 

(3 \* 2 

Hence ^'s various chances of drawing a white are 

2 /3\«2 /3V 2 , 

and his drawing a white at any one time excludes the possibility 
of his doing so at any other; .'. , by Art. 263, his chance of a 

,... ,. ,1. 2 , /3V 2 , /3V2 , , . ^ . 6 

white ball is -f +1 -f I • 'E'+l "F I x • ^tc, ad mfimium^ ^"ft ' 

3 2 / 3 \» 2 3 

Similarly 5's chance is T-'X +("r) '"f +etc.; adinjln.=-^' 

This result shows that, if a large number of such games be 
played, then, on the average, 6 out of 8 will be won by the player 
who begins, and 3 out of 8 by the other. 

Here each game constitutes one of the general events, and 
must belong to one or other of two particular sections, viz., those 
won by the first player, and those won by the second. 

Ex. 2. What would be their respective chances, if a ball when 

drawn is not put back ? 

2 
The chance of A drawing a white at first is x * 

If B gets a drawing, there will be 2 white and 2 black balls, 

hence his chance tJien will be o" 5 

3 1 

.*. B^s chance of a white at his first drawing is -^'-^ • 

If A gets another drawing, there will be 2 white and 1 black, 
hence his chance then will be -o- • 
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3 1 
But his chance of getting another drawing ^s -^ •■o^J 

.*. ^^s chance of a white at his second drawing is -j- • 

Similarly B*^ chance of a white at his second drawing is 

1 1 1-JL 
6*2 ' 3 "10' 

Therefore A!^ chance of a white at either drawing is 

2 1_3 
5'*"5""""6' 

^ R» 3,142 

and Jo s .4 «. I := = — • 

" " 10^10 10 5 



EXAMPLES.— LVIII. 

1. There are 3 parcels of books in another room, and a parti- 
cular book is in one of them. The odds that it is in one parti- 
cular parcel are 3 to 2; but if not in that one, it is equally likely 
to be in either of the others. If I send for this parcel, giving a 
description of it, and the odds that I get the one I describe are 
2 : 1, what is the chance of getting the book I want ? 

2. A certain sum is to be won by the first person who throws 
head with a penny. If there be m throwers, find the chance of 
the rth person. 

3. A and B throw for a certain stake, A having a die whose 
faces are marked with the numbers 10, 13, 16, 20, 21, 26, and 
B a die whose faces are marked with the numbers 6, 10, 16, 20, 
25, 30. The highest throw to win, and equal throws to go for 

17 

nothing. Prove that id's chance of winning is qo • 

4. A pack of cards is separated into four packets, viz., 13 
hearts, 13 spades, 13 clubs, 13 diamonds. What is the chance 
of drawing the i^ of dubs ? 
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5. Four persons throw a die in succession until one throws an 
ace. What are their respective chances of throwing an ace 
(i) in the first round, (2) in the second round, (3) at all? 

6. Of two urns A and B^ A contains 3 white balls, and -ff 3 
black only. A ball is drawn from each and placed in the other. 
What is now the chance of drawing a black ball from A ? 

If this interchange of balls be performed three times, what 
are the chances that B contains (i) 3 white balls, (2)2 black and 
1 white ? 

7. Out of a pack of 13 cards, numbered 1, . . . 13, what is 
the chance of drawing first the 1, then the 2, and thirdly 
the 3? 

8. A bag contains 3 white and 6 black balls, what is the 
chance of drawing one white ball at least in three trials ; a ball 
when drawn not being put back ? What is the chance of not 
drawing a white ball until the fourth trial ? 

9. Two bags contain each 3 white and 5 black balls, a ball 
is drawn from one bag, and, if it is white, it is put into the second 
bag, from which a ball is then drawn. Find the chance of two 
white balls being drawn. 

10. -4, jB, C throw in this order with 3 dice together, until 
one of them throws 9 exactly at one throw. Find their respec- 
tive chances of being the last to throw. 

11. One urn contains 5 white and 9 black, another 6 white and 
8 black balls. A ball is taken from one and placed in the other. 
If a ball be now drawn, what is the chance of its being white, 
it being understood that at each drawing either urn is as likely 
to be drawn from as the other ? 

1 2. Two persons, A and j5, play for a stake, throwing each 
alternately two dice,' -4 commencing. A wins if he throws 6, 
B if he throws 7, the game ceasing so soon as either event 
happens. Show that A% chance to J5's chance = 80 : 31. 
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Inverse Probabilities, 

282. Ex. There are 3 bags, 

one contaiuing 2 white and 3 red balls, 
the second „ 5 „ 2 „ 

the third „ 4 „ 7 „ 

and all the bags are equally likely to be drawn from. 

A white ball has been drawn ; what is the chance that it was 
drawn from the first bag ? 

Let there be m drawings, of these -q- ra will be made from the 

first bag, and of these -^ -q-m will give a white ball. 

5 1 

Similarly •=- -o m will be the number of occasions, on which a 

4 1 

white will be drawn from the second bag ; and tt "o ^ will be 

the number of occasions, on which a white is drawn from third 

bag. 

(2 5 4 M 569 

"g- + Y+TT rq- ^> *«^ TT^ ^ occasions, 

on which a white is drawn, it will be from the first bag on 

2 

zTE m occasions. 

Hence the chance that, a white ball being drawn, it comes 

2 
15"^ 2 154 



569 



from the first bag is -rwn — =— to-= 

1165'^ "77" 

Here the general event was a white ball being drawn, and it 
could belong to one of three sections, viz., being drawn from tbo 
first bag, or from the second, or from the third. 
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283. Ex. A bag contains 3 balls, each of which may be 
either white or black ; and a white ball is drawn. What is the 
chance that the bag contained 2 white and 1 black ? 

The bag may either contain (i) all white, or (2) 2 white and 
1 black, or (3) 1 white and 2 black, and there is no general 
d. 'priori reason for supposing one assortment to exist rather than 
another ; we therefore assaine them all three to be equally likely ; 
by this we mean that in any large number of such bags, we 
should find as many which contained one assortment, as those 
which contained another. 

Hence, out of m drawings from any such large number of bags, 

-q-m would come from bags of the first class, and then each 

drawing would give a white ball ; also -q- m would come from bags 

2 1 
of the second class, and then -o- • -n- w of these would give white 

balls; and similarly -q-- -o- m would be drawings from bags of the 

third class which would give white balls. 

1 / 2 1 \ . 2 
Hence, out of -^^ twI l+-^+-q- 1 , t.e. -g- w, drawings which 

give white balls, -q- w come from bags of the second class. 

«/ 

Hence the chance that a bag, which yields a white ball, is one 

2 

9"'" 1 
of the second class is -^ — =:-^ • 

2 o 



284. Prop, i/" Pi, Pj, . . . Pn ^c <Ac prohahtlities of the 
existence ofn causes^ such that any one may he follotved hy a par- 
ticular event^ and pi, . . . pn <Ae prohahilities that, when the 
several catises respectively esmt, they will he followed hy the given 
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evening then the prohahility, that on any occasion^ when the event has 
happened, it has arisen from the rth cause^ is 

I'r-Pr 

PlPl+PtP2+ J . . +PnPn' 

Oonsider m occasions, on which any one of the causes may 

exist, then the 1st cause exists on P^m of these occasions, 

and „ 2nd „ P^m „ 

„ rth „ Pr^ „ 

and so on. 

Then of the Pitn occasions, on which the first cause exists, the 
event follows on PiPim, and of the Prm occasions, on which the 
rth cause exists, the event follows on prPr^^' 

Hence the event occurs on PiPim-\-P^x>^m-\- . . . •\-PnPn^ 
occasions altogether, and of these it arises from the rth cause on 
PfPrTn, 

Hence the chance, that on any occasion, on which it occurs, it 
has arisen from the rth cause, is 

PrPrm PrPr — PrPr 

(P1P1+ . . . +PnPn)rn Pii?i+ . . . +PnPfr^PpY 

286. The values of the chances Pi, P,, . . . P„ were obtained 
independently of the occurrence of the given event, and are 

PrPr 

called d, priori chances, .whilst v7p^\ is called the d, posteriori 
probability of the rth cause having existed. 

286. To apply this formula to Art. 283. We have 

Pi=Pa = P8^^'Q" ' 

1 2 1 

1 1 

8*3 1 

Hence the chance required = j ^ . u j =:-^ • 

■^•"8 +"8 "3 +"8* 8 
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Also, in Art. 282, P^^F^^F^^-^ , 

2 5 4 



.'. the cHance required = 



1 1 

3' 5 154 



1 1,1 1,1 i. 569 
3*5"^3* 7"^3'li 



287. SucH problems as the above, from Art. 282, are often 
said to involve inverse probabilities; and we may give the 
following as the general statement of such problems : — " An 
event has happened such as might have arisen from different 
causes; what is the probability that any one specified canse 
did produce the event, to the exclusion of the other causes?" — 
De Morgan. Those problems which we considered before Art. 
282 are said to involve direct probabilities. 

EXAMPLES.— LIX. 

1. There are two urns, and it is known that one contains 8 
white balls and 4 black, and that the other contains 12 black 
balls and 4 white. From one of these, but it is not known from 
which, a ball is taken, and is found to be white. Find the 
chance that it was drawn from the ufn containing 8 white balls. 

2. A white ball has been drawn from one of two urns A and 
B, On examination after the drawing, A is found to contain m 
white and n black balls, and B to contain m' white and n' black 
balls. What is the probability that the ball was drawn from 
the urn At 

3. A bag contains 4 balls, each of which may be either black 
or white. 

(i) If on drawing a ball it prove to be white, what is the 
chance that the rest are white ? 

(2) If on drawing two balls at once they prove to be white, 
what is the chance of the remaining two being white ? 
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(3) If on drawing a ball, and, when it is put back, drawing 
another, we draw white both times, what is the chance that all 
the balls are white ? 

4. Into a bag containing either 4 .black balls, or 4 white balls, 
we drop a fifth which is white. On drawing one of the five balls 
it proves to be white. What is the chance that they are all 
white? 

5. Two bags each contain 5 white and 5 black. Four are 
taken at random from one and placed in the other. From this 
latter 8 balls are drawn, viz., 5 white and 3 black. What are the 
chances that the remainder are ^) all black, (2) 3 white and 3 
black ? 

6. In a bag are 7 balls, of which 2 are white and 3 black for 
certain, the colour of each of the remaining two is unknown, but 
it must be either black or white. A ball is drawn and turns 
out to be white, what is the chance that three white balls are 
left in the bag ? 

7. There are two bags, one containing 3 white and 4 black, 
and the other 5 black and 4 white, and the first is twice as likely 
to be drawn from as the second. 

(i) If a white is drawn, what is the chance that it comes from 
the first ? 

(2] If out of three balls drawn from the same bag, two are 
white, what is the chance that they came from th0 first bag, 
(a) when each ball is put back after being drawn, (fi) when it is 
not put back ? 



288. Oftentimes a problem involves both inverse and direct 
probabilities, as in the following : — 

A bag contains five coins which are known to be either 
sovereigns or shillings. Two coins are drawn and are seen to 
be a sovereign and a shilling. If these be replaced and two 
again drawn, find the chance that they will be a sovereign and 
a shilling. 
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We can have four different kinds of bags, 

(i) containing 4 sovereigns and 1 sHilling, 

(2) „ 3 „ 2 „ 

(3) „ 2 „ 3 „ 

(4) » 1 .„ 4 „ 

We assume that all the bags are d. priori equally likel^r* 

Now the chance that a sovereign and a shilling come at any 

A ft f\ 

drawing, from (i) is tq , from (2) is ja > from (3) is jg , from 

(4) 18 Jo • 

Hence the chance that the bag is of the first kind is 
1^ 4 

4(4 3 25 J— =-^, of the second kind =-jr, of the 

7ilO+10"*"IO"^TO j 

3 1 

third kind =-7^ , of the fourth -^ • 

Hence, Art. 279, the chance that the bag is of the first kind, 

14 4 

and that a sovereign and a shilling are drawn again — "k* Ta==^ * 

And the chance that the bag is of the second kind, and that 

9 
a sovereign and a shilling are drawn again ="Fa • 

And the chance that the bag is of the third kind, and that 

9 
a sovereign and a shilling are drawn again =rA • 

And the chance that the bag is of the fourth kind, and that 

.4 

a sovereign and a shilling are drawn again =eA ' 

Also these events are exclusive. Hence the required chance 
_ 4+9+9+4 _13 
'^ 50 "25' 
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EXAMPLES.— LX. 

1. From an urn, containing 2 white, and 2 black, balls, 2 balls 
are drawn at random and placed in a bag. From the bag a ball 
is drawn at random twice successively, and replaced after each 
drawing ; on each occasion it is found to be white. Prove that 
the chance, that a white ball will come at the third drawing, 
is 6 : 6. 

2. A bag contains 5 balls of unknown colour, one was twice 
drawn and replaced, and in each case it was white. If two balls 
be now drawn together, find the chance of both being white. 

3. A bag contains 4 white, and 4 black, balls ; from these four 
are drawn at random and placed in another bag ; three draws 
are made from the latter, the ball being replaced after each, and 
each gives white. Prove that the chance of another drawing 
giving a black ball is 23 : 200. 

4. In a bag are four balls, each of which must be either black 
or white; a. white ball is now dropped in, and a ball is drawn, 
which is found to be white, and put back. Find the chance of 
now drawing a white ball. 

5. It is known that of two purses, one contains 4 sovereigns 
and the other 4 shillings. A coin (of value unknown) is taken 
from one and put into the other, and from the latter a coin is 
drawn and is found to be a sovereign. What is the chance of 
drawing a sovereign again from the same purse ? 

6. In an urn are three balls, of which the colour of each is 
black or white ; a ball is drawn and replaced twice, and both 
times it is white ; what are the chances of drawing (i) two white, 
(2) two black, in two more trials? 

7. A purse contains n coins, which are either sovereigns or 
shillings. A coin is drawn and turns out to be a sovereign. 
What are the odds that it is the only sovereign? 

8. A bag contains 5 white, and 7 black, balls, a second bag 
contains 6 white, and 10 black, balls. Four balls are taken at 
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raDdom from the first, and 6 from the second, and are placed 
in a third bag. If a ball be now drawn from this bag, show that 
the chance that it will be white is 47 : 120. 

289. Explanation of the term " Expectation." 

If the probability of drawing a white ball from a bag is 2 : 5, 
and if I am to receive «£1 every time, and nothing unless, I do 
so, what snm ought I justly to pay, so as ultimately not to gain 
or lose in the long-run by the transaction ? 

Evidently I must pay £1 every time I draw a white ball. If 
however, I draw a very large number of times, out of every five 
drawings, two will, on the average, give white balls. Hence I 
may pay £2 for every Jive drawings that I have. But I may 
wish to make a regular payment at every drawing, and this 
would be eight shillings. 

Now it seems (Venn's Logic of Chance^ Ch. 3, § 20) that this 
average payment, having to be made at each drawing, came to 
be looked upon, instead of as a mere way of paying «£2 for every 
five drawings, as the actual worth of each particular drawing ; or 
that, as I might expect £2 in the long run for every five drawings, 
it would be the same thing to say that I expected eight shillings 
at each drawing. This average payment then is said to be the 
expectation at each drawing. 

290. The following is a general definition of the term Expec- 
tation, 

If p represent the chance on a given occasion of a certain event 
happening J m the sum of money to he paid if it happen, then the 
expectation on that occasion is p.m. It is always understood that 
nothing is paid on any occasion when the event does not happen. 

For example, in Art. 281, Ex. i, if A were always to begin, 
and the winner of each game were to receive £2 for it, A must 
pay £10, aud B £6, for every eight games they are allowed to 
play, and, it would be the same thing, if they paid respectively 
50 and 30 shillings for every game. Thus 50 and 30 shillings 
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are called the respective expectations of A and B at the begin- 
ning of each game. 

Ex. X, F, Z are three exclusive events ; a, 6, c the amounts 
I receive, when they happen, respectively ; x, 1/, z their respec- 
tive chances of occurrence on any occasion when one of them 
must happen. Then my expectation on each such occasion is 
xa+yh+zc. 

For consider any large number (m) of occasions ; 

Then X happens on xm of them, and on each of these I 
receive a ; therefore I receive xma altogether on the occasions 
when X happens. 

Similarly I receive ymb, and znCy on the occasions when F, 
and Z, happen. 

Hence altogether on the m occasions I receive ocma+ymb+znc. 

And this is the same as if, on each occasion, I received 

-^ ■ , I.e. xa-\-yb-\-zCy which is therefore called my 

expectation on each occasion. 

EXAMPLES.— LXI. 

1. A purse contains three sovereigns and one shilling. What 
should be paid for permission to draw one coin from it? 

2. A bag contains two sovereigns and three shillings. What 
should be paid for permission to draw two coins from it at once? 

3. What is the worth of a ticket in a lottery of 100 tickets, 
there being 4 prizes of £50, 5 of £40, and 7 of £30 ? 

4. From a bag containing two guineas, three sovereigns, and 
five shillings, a person is allowed to take out three of them in- 
discriminately. Determine the value of his expectation. 

5. Three persons throw a die in succession, on 'condition that 
he who first throws an ace shaD receive £1. What should each 
pay for his chance ? 

6. From a bag containing 4 sovereigns and 4 shillings, 4 coins 
are drawn at random and placed in a purse. Two coins are 
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drawn out of the purse, and found to be both soTereigns. Show 
that the probable mean value of the coins left in the bag is 
29j^ shillings. 

7. A man is in the habit of playing at a gaming-table where 
the odds against him are 11 to 10. He plays on an average four 
nights a week, and stakes a hundred guineas in the course of the 
evening. How much per annum is his amusement likely to cost 
him? 

8. A bag contains six shillings and two sovereigns. Find the 
chances of a person's drawing a shilling at the first, second, or 
third time, and not before. What is the value of his expectation, 
if he is allowed to draw till he draws a sovereign ? 

9. Counters (n) marked with consecutive numbers are placed 
in a bag, from which a number of counters (m) is to be drawn 
out at random. Show that, if the drawer is to receive in £1 
the sum of the numbers marked on the counters, the value of his 
expectation will be an arithmetic mean between the greatest and 
least sums which can be indicated by the number of counters to 
be drawn. 

10. A person throws n coins, and is to take all those that turn 
up head. He throws again those that turn up tail the first time 
on the same condition, and so on for r times. Find the value of 
his expectation, and the chance that all will have turned up head 
in r throws at most. 

11. A die with m faces, marked 1, 2, 3, . « . etc., up to m, is 
loaded, so that the chance of a face turning up is proportional 
to the number on that face. A person is to receive as many 
shillings as the number on the face he throws. Show that the 

value of his expectation for one throw is — q — shillings. 

12. A man is to receive a certain number of shillings; he 
knows that the digits of the number are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 ; but he is 
ignorant of the order in which they stand ; determine the value 
of his expectation. 

13. ^ and B draw from a bag, in which are three white and 
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three black balls, for a sum of £1 to be received by tbe one wbo 
first draws a black ball, and A draws first. What are their 
expectations, (i) when the balls are replaced as they are drawn, 
(2) when they are not replaced ? 

14. A purse contains three notes, each of which is either a 
£5, a £10, or a £20 note. A note is drawn and put back three 
times, and each time it is found to be a £5. What would you 
give for the contents of the bag ? 



291. We will now give a short notice of the manner, in which an 
attempt has been made, to establish a definite probability of a 
person's statements being true or false. 

It is sometimes said that the chance of a person speaking the 

-y , a 
truth IS -7- . 
b 

This means that we conclude, from a general estimate of his 
character, that, out of every 6 of his statements, a are true, or, 
that, by making observations on a very large number of state- 
ments made by him, or by some other means, it has been ascer- 
tained that, on the average, out of every h statements observed, 
a have been true. 

Now it is very unlikely that this could be done, and even if 
it were, the particular circumstances of the case, to which we 
might apply it, might differ so widely from those under which he 
made the observed statements, that this experience would be no 
safe guide. 

Moreover, probabilities do not give any clue to one particular 
instance, but only as to certain proportions existing amongst a 
large number of instances ; so that it would be of little use 
applying the theory of probabilities to any one particular state- 
ment, unless we were able to apply it to a great number. 

As, however, the student will meet with questions in proba- 
bilities stated under this form, we subjoin a few examples. 
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. 292. Independent Testimony, 

Ex, I. A speaks the truth 3 times out of 4, JS 4 times out of 6. 
Find the chance that they will cigree in their statements, with 
regard to some event which has happened. 

The chance of A asserting that it happened is -r > 

3 
„ both „ „ -g-. Art. 270. 

The chance of A asserting that it did not happen is -j » 

1 



» -^ )> »> 



6' 



„ both „ „ 20 »^^- 270. 

But these two concurrences are exclusive ; .'. the chance of 
one or other is 3 1 _13 

'5"^20"~2()' 

In other words, out of every 20 occasions on which they both 
make statements, they concur 13 times. 

Ex. 2. If they both assert that the event has happened, 
required the chance that it did happen. 

Here, the general events are the various occasions on wbich 
they concur ; and the particular sections, to which these general 
events may belong, are, (i) the occasions on which they concur 
in telling the truth, and (2) those on which they concur in a 
falsehood. Now out of 13 times on which they concur, they tell 
the truth 12 times ; therefore the chance required is 12 : 18. 

293. Traditionary Testimony, 

If a man makes a statement, purporting to be founded on what 
another has told him, he is said to have reported truly if he 
states the matter as it was told him, and to have reported 
untruly if he states the matter differently. 
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Ex, In Art. 292, if B report on the statement of A that an 
event has happened, required the chance that it has happened. 

q 

Consider m times that the report is made, on -j- A has spoken 

4 3m 3/?» \ ^ ^ 
the truth, and on -^ • -j- > ^^ ~r~ > ^f these B reports truly. 

Again, on-jm -4 has lied, and on -^ • -jm of these, t.c. on-^m^ 

B has reported untruly, but on these last occasions, as well as 

on the former, B has spoken according to the fact. 

Hence out of m times on which B makes a report, he speaks 

3m , 1 . 13m 

accordmg to fact on -^ +0?) ^> **^* ®^ oa" ' 

Therefore the chance, that what he says is according to the 
fact, is 13 

20"" 13 
m ~20' 
Here the general event is B making a report on hearsay from 
A^ which may belong to one of two particular sections, (i) when 
it is according to the fact, and (2) when it is not according to 
fact. 

294. Ex, A bag contains 3 balls, 2 white and 1 black, and a 
ball is drawn from it. The two persons of Art. 292 concur in 
saying it is black. What is the probability of its being black ? 

The oi priori probability of the ball drawn being white is -^ > 

1. 
and „ „ black }) -q * 

Also the probability that, if the ball is white, they concur in 

denying that it is so, is to • 

And the probability that, if the ball is black, they concur in 

saying that it is so, is Tg« 
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Hence, Art. 284, the required probability 

3 13 12 6 

"^ J^ 2- 12"14" 7 ' 
3 13"^ 3 13 
In all examples it is always supposed, that the <2 priori pro- 
babilities of an event happening and not happening are equal, 
unless the contrary is indicated. 



EXAMPLES.— LXII. 

1. Four judges agree on a verdict ; it is known that two are 
wrong 1 out of 6 times, a third 2 out of 11, and a fourth 1 out 
of 12. What is the chance that the verdict is right? 

2. A speaks truly 3 out of 7 times, B 5 out of 6, 07 out of 8. 
What is the chance of a statement being true, which is asserted 
by A and B and denied by (7? 

3. A speaks the truth 7 times out of 8, JB 5 out of 6. What 
is the probability for an event which (i) they both assert, (2) A 
asserts and B denies, (3) they both deny, (4) A asserts that he 
heard B deny ; it being known in (4) that B has either denied 
or asserted the fact, and A can only derive information relating 
to the event from B ? 

4. A's truthfulness is represented by -^ , JB's by -y , (Ts by -g- • 

What is the probability of the truth of a statement which A 
and B assert that C denied ? 

5. It is 3 to 1 that A speaks the truth, 5 to 1 that B does. 
They agree in asserting that a white ball has been drawn from 
a bag containing 2 white and 3 red and no others. What is the 
probability that this statement is true ? 



? 



XXII 
%ahU0 of fll^ortaUtp, etc* 

295. Observations have been made on tHe number of persons 
living, born, and dying in each of a succession of years, at cer- 
tain places, and records have been kept of the results. These 
records are called Tables of Mortality, 

296. We give below extracts from the Carlisle Table of 
Mortality, which was formed by Mr. Milne from observations 
made at Carlisle by Dr. Heysham in the years 1779-1787. 



Age. 


Living. 


Deer. 


Age. 


Living. 


Deer. 


Age. 


Living. 


Deer. 





10000 


1539 


30 


5642 


57 


60 


3643 


122 


1 


8461 


682 


31 


5585 


57 


61 


3521 


126 


2 


7779 


605 


32 


5528 


56 


62 


3395 


127 


3 


7274 


276 


33 


5472 


55 


63 


3268 


125 


4 


6998 


201 


34 


5417 


55 


64 


3143 


125 


5 


6797 


121 


35 


5362 


55 


65 


3018 


124 



The numbers in the second column (headed Living) indicate 
how many persons, on the average, out of every 10,000 bom, 
were alive at the ages given, in the same horizontal rows, in the 
first column (headed Age). 

Thus out of every 10,000 born, 5417 reached the age of 34, 
and of these 3395 reached the age of 62. 

The numbers in the third column (headed Deer., for Decre- 
ments), indicate how many, out of every 10,000 bom, died in the 

288 
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course of the next years, after reaching the ages given in the 
same horizontal rows in the first column. 

Thus 1539 died in their first year, and 56 in their 33rd. 

297. In the same way the Northampton Table was formed 
from observations made at that place in the years 1741-1780. 

The various Life Insurance Offices have also formed similar 
tables, founded on their experiences amongst their own clients. 

298. We will now give some examples of a few of the 
principal ways, in which these tables can be employed. 

We shall assume that the tables hold good, for people living 
in most parts of England, and at times other than those at which 
the observations were made. 

299. Ex, I. Of the people who reach 33 years of age, what 
proportion reaches 60 ? 

This proportion is denoted by stPss. 

Out of 5472 living at 33, 3643 survive till they are 60. 

Hence the required proportion is cTyo * 

Ex, 2, What is the chance that two people, now alive, both 
die within 30 years, one being 30 and the other 32 years of age ? 

This chance is denoted by | sojsosa ; *•«• | nQ'ary denotes the 
chance of two people, aged x and y years, respectively, both 
dying within n years. 

Out of 5642 people reaching 30 years of age, 5642—3643, or 
1999, die before they are 60, that is, within the next 30 years ; 
and of 5528 reaching 32 years, 2133 die within the next 30 
years. 

Hence the chances of each dying within 30 years are respec- 

1999 2133 

tively represented by c^to ^^^ c^no * Now these are in- 
dependent events; therefore the chance that hoth die within 

QA • . Av. 1999^2133 

30 years is represented by 5^42 >< 5528 * 
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300. The mean, or average, duration of life beyond a given 
age, or, as it is sometimes called, the expectation of life at that 
age, is the average of the number of years enjoyed beyond that 
age, by those who reach it. 

Of two men, who are alive at the beginning of the year, sup- 
pose one lives 3 and the other 9 months, then the whole time 
enjoyed by the two together is 1 year, and the mean of the time 
is J year. 

301. Let Im denote the numher of persons who complete their 
mth year, i.e., the numher in the second column in the table, on a 
level with m in the first. To find the average duration of life of 
these Im persons. 

Now Zm— Zm+i denotes the number of those who die in their 
m+lth year, t.e., the number in the third column on the same 
level. 

We will suppose these persons to die so that, for every death 
at any distance from the beginning of the year, there is one at 
the same distance from the end. 

Then the time enjoyed in that year by each pair, who die, is 1 
year, Art. 300 ; hence the average time enjoyed by each of the 
^m— ^m+i persons is J year, and .*. the whole time enjoyed by 

tnem is ^ years. 

And the time enjoyed by the Z^+i survivors is of coarse 

^m+i years. 

Hence the time enjoyed in their wi+lth year by the 2^, who 

reach ?n years of age, is -a — +<m+i) ^^ o years. 

In the same way we can show that the times enjoyed by them 
in their m+2th, m+3rd, etc. years, are respectively 

2 » 2 ' ^ 

Let the (7n4-^)th be the greatest age given in the table, so 
that /,»+,+ 1=0, 
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Then the total number of years enjoyed by the l^ persons is 
2 + 2 + ®^* + 2 "^^2" ' 



— ■^ + (ni+i4"^m+«4" • • • 4"'i»+«— 1 + ^+«» 



Hence the average number of years enjoyed by each is 



H 



^m 



This average duration of life at the age of m years is denoted 
by em. 

302. To find the payment (am) that must he made to an office^ by 
a person m years of age, to obtain an annuity of£l per annum,, far 
the rest of his life, to commence a year after the payment is made. 

Let each of the l^ persons, whom the table represents as being 
alive at the age of m years, enter into the same agreement with 
the office. 

Suppose interest to be paid yearly (see Chap, xhl) 

At the end of 1 year the office must pay £?m+ij of which the 
present value is Zm+i(l +»")■"* ; 

At the end of 2 years the office must pay £lm+% y of which the 
present value is /m+«(l+^)~^ > ®*<5., etc. 

At the end of z years the office must pay £lm+ti of which the 
present value is Zm+«(l+^)~*' 

Hence the present value of the debt incurred by the office is 

and, this having to be paid for equally by the l^ persons, each 
must pay 



\—z 



This is the sum to be paid for an annuity of £1, in order that 
the office in the long-run may neither gain nor lose. 
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The numerator of this fraction is denoted by -A/i», and is to be 
found by multiplying each number given in the column " Living *' 
in a Table of Mortality, with the number in the corresponding 
place of a table of present values of £1 (see Art. 132), and 
adding these products together, from that corresponding to the 
greatest age given in the Table of Mortality down to the product 

for the age m+1 inclusive. 

A table has been formed of the values of ^^ for all values of 
m from to 103, and for various rates of interest from 3 to 10 
per cent. Jones on Annuities, vol. i., Tables xi.-xvin. 

303. When an engagement is entered into to secure the pay- 
ment of a stipulated amount upon the death of an individual, in 
consideration for a single, or annual, payment, such a transaction 
is called an assurance on the life of the individual 

The stipulated amount is called the swm assured, and the single, 
or annual, payment is called the premium, 

304. To find the annual premium (cDm or Pm) to he paid, for 
the assurance of £1, on the life of a person, aged m years when 
tJie first premium is paid. 

Let the lives of each of I^ persons aged m years be assured 
at the same office for £1, and suppose that each assurance is 
paid off at the end of the year in which the person, whose life is 
assured, dies. 

Let dm+i denote the number of persons who attain m but not 
m-f 1 years of age, then rfln+i = ^m~^i»+i> ai^d is evidently the 
number placed on a level with m in the column " Becr.^* of a 
table of mortality. Thus c^sa = 56. 

Then the office would h ave to pay £djn+i, £<ii»+i, . . . £<^i»+»+i 
at the end of 1, 2, 3^« . . z+1 years respectively; hence, as in 
Art. 302, the present value of the debt it incurs is represented 
by d^^,{l+r)-^+ . . . +c?«,+,+t(l+r)-«+^. 

And this has to be met by an annual payment of £Pfn by each 

R 
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of the l^ persons, as long as he, or she, shall be aUve, at the time 
for the annual payment. 

Hence the office receives 
-Pfii^m at once, and P«Z«+i, PmWi» • • • •^m^iii+» a* the end of 
1, 2, 3, . . . z years respectively. 

The present value of all these sums is 
^m{2m+Wi(l+r)-^+U.(l+r)-*+ . . . + Ws(l+r)-»} ; 
and this, in order that the office may neither gain nor lose in the 
long-run, must be equal to the present value of the debt incurred ; 
we have, therefore, 

p ^ ^m-n(l+r)-^+ . . . +<^m4-f4-i(l+r)-^ 

^m-n(l+r)-^+^+ . . +^.f«.n(l+r)~«*+'-*-^ 



"'OT+l 



by multiplying each term of the numerator and denominator by 
(l+r)-«*. 

Gall this last numerator M^^ and we have 






P«= 



The values of M^ for different values of m, are calculated in 
the same way »s the values of B^, except that we use thg column 
DecT, instead of the column Liming, 

The values of Jf^ for all values of m from to 104, and for 
various rates of interest from 3 to 6, are given in vol. i. of Jones's 
Treatise on Annuities, Tables xi.-xvi. 

See also, *^ The Mortality Experience of Life Assurance 
Companies,'' collected by the Institute of Actuaries, London, 
1869 ; and '* Tables deduced from the Mortality Experience of 
Life Assurance Companies," London, 1872. 

EXAMPLES.— LXIIL 

I. The present value of an annuity of £100 on the life of a 
person aged 21 is, by the Carlisle Tables of Mortality, reckoning 
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3 per cent., £2150. If, out of every 10 children born, 6 reach 
the age of 21, what sum ought to be paid down immediately on 
the birth of a child in order to secure it an annuity of £100 on 
its reaching 21, the deposit being forfeited if the child dies pre- 
viously ? 

2. A person who has a life annuity (a) wishes to secure to his 
family after his death an income equal to his present expendi- 
ture. What portion of his income must be paid in the way of 
annual premium to an assurance office ? 

3. Prove by general reasoning, or otherwise, that the present 
value of a life annuity to A on the death of B^ is equal to the 
present value of the same quantity to A commencing immediately, 
minus the present value of the same to continue as long as both 
live. 

4. \i A^ denote the value of an annuity to last during the 
joint lives of p persons of the same age, prove that the value of 
an equal annuity, to continue so long as there is a survivor out of 
n persons of that age, may be found by means of tables giving 
the values of A^ from the formula 



XXIII 
SDetermiriantsr^ 

805. If, having given the system of equations, 

aiX+biy+CiZ=di 

« jO? + ^a^ + c^z = df 
azX+b^+CtZ=dtf 
we solve for a?, we obtain 

=Ji(ft,Cs— ^8Cj)+ etc. (App. Art 1-3.) 

The! expression, which here appears as the coefficient of x, (call 

it ^) occurs very frequently in mathematical investigations, as 

well as many others of greater length, but of a similar character. 

We shall therefore explain a system of notation, by which such 

expressions can be represented in a more compact foruL 

306. It will be seen that A consists of the algebraic sum of 
all the terms, which can be obtained from the square 

Oi bi Ci 

a^ bt Ct 

by observing the following rules : — 

1° Pick out three symbols (such as ai), so that each comes from 
a different horizontal row and vertical column to either of the 
other two, and multiply them together. 

Thus fla, is, Ci are three symbols which will be taken together. 

2° Prefix the sign + or — to each product, according as it 
can be obtained from the product ai b^ c, by an even or odd 
number of interchanges of the suffixes. 

Thus to obtain a, d, Ci from ai bt Cs, we interchange the 2 
and 3 under b and c, producing a^ b^ Ct, and now interchange 
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)eing written down in this 



the 1 and 2 underneath the a and c, producing a, 5, c^ \ thus 
we have had two interchanges, and .*. we prefix the sign +• 
So also the product ax h^ Cj would have — prefixed. 

307. Hence the square has been subjected to the following 
definite series of operations : — 

I. Multiply together every set of three symbols picked out 

as in 1°, 
II. Prefix the sign + or — according to rule in 2°, 
in. Add all such products together. 

When such a square has to be subjected to these operations, 
we indicate the fact by placing a bar on each side of it. 
Thus, ai, &i, Ci, 

a,, Jj, c,, 

Any expression, which is capable of 
manner, is called a Determinant, 

A and B are said to be different forms of the same deter- 
minant. 

Each of the symbols ^i, etc., is called a comditu&nJt of the 
determinant. 

Each of the products, with the proper sign prefixed, is called 
an element of the determinant. 

Since, from the diagonal element +ai h^ Cg we obtain all the 
others by proper interchanges of suffixes, it is called the 
principal element^ and the determinant is often indicated thus, 

2(±ai hi Cs), . . . (C), 
this being a form which takes up much less room in writing and 
printing. 

Such a determinant as we have been considering is said to be 
of the third order, there being three factors in each element. 

The forms of a determinant of the second order, corresponding 
to Ay B, (7, are 

oA— «A, &! ft! r 2(dzai5,). 
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308. If we interchange two columns of a determinant (of the 
third order), we obtain another differing from it in sign only. 
For 
&i ai Cx 

h^ a^ Cg 

ai hi Ci 

at bi Ct 
Similarly 2(d=aiC,&,) = — 2(±ai&,c,). 
CoE. 2(±JiCja8)= — 2(dz&ia,Ca)=2(±ax5jC,), 
and 2(zfcciaj&s) = — 2(zfcaiCj&g) = 2(zfcai&,c,). 



309. It will be observed that we may express the solution of 



the equations in Art. 305 thus, 



2{it:aiiaC,) ' 



^■■2{zh&iC,as) 



«= 



2(d b^iaa&s) 
2(dbciaA) 

2(d=ai&aCt) ' 



310. Again 
«i 5i Ci 

Of &s Ca 

ag &s ^i 



= ai(&aC8 — &«Ca) +«j(2>«Ci — &iCa) +as(JiCa — ^a^i) 



=«! 



5a Ca 
2>8 Ca 



— a^ 



2>8 Ct 



+«J 



5x Ci 

&a Ca 



Thus a determinant of the third order is the sum of the pro- 
ducts of each constituent of its first column into the minor 
determinant, formed by omitting the row and column in which 
that constituent occurs, the sign + or — being placed before 
each product according as the constituent in it from the first 
column comes from an odd or even horizontal row. 
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311. This will be useful in finding the value of any given 
determinant. Thus 



12 5 

2 4 2 

3 3 3 


=1 ^2 
^ 3 3 


-2 


2 5 

3 8 


+3 


2 5 
4 2 



=l(12-6)-2(6-15)+3(4-20) 

=6+18-48 

= -24. 



312. We have 



10 




flx &j 


= . 


at 1% 






= 



=i| «^ \ Lol 





a, 2>, 



+0 










Thus a determinant of the second order can be written down 
in the form of a determinant of the third order. 



313. Again 

VMLx bi Ci 



= mai 






— Wklj 



-{"■I'::: 



— flj 



hi Ci 
ht Ct 

bi Ci 



+ ma. 



hi c, 
2>, c, 



+«« 



« c J i 



b 



m 



fll 


&x 


Ci 


flj 


&« 


Cj 


a. 


^ 


c. 



Thus 
4 15 
6 2 6 
8 3 4 



=2 



=2/2 



2 6 

3 4 



-3 



1 

8 



2 15 
8 2 6 
4 3 4 

=2{2(8-18)-3(4-15)+4(6-10)} 

=2{-20+38-16} 

=-6. 



5 
4 



+ 4 



1 
2 



6 
6 



1} 
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We have dwelt thus at length on determinants of the third 
order, for the purpose of familiarizing the student with the 
notation and nomenclature of the subject. For the same pur- 
pose we subjoin the following examples. 



EXAMPLES.— LXIV. 



I. Find the numerical values of the following : — 

(X) 



(4) 



1 2 

2 3 




(2) 


1 2 
3 4 




(3) 




1 2 
3 




14 5 
12 
3 5 4 


(5) 


2 2 2 

3 11 

4 2 1 


(6) 


2 3 
5 4 
3 10 


liow that 


(2l &i Cx 

a, \ c, 


^^ 


Cl\ €1% Ot 

hi hi ht 


• 

9 






«« 2>s 


Ca 




Ci 


Cj Cs 









or, in other words, that the value of a determinant is not altered 
by changing columns into rows, and vice versd. 

It will be observed that this justifies the notation (C) in Art. 
307, for by that both the above determinants are represented 
by 2(db ai&sCg). 



3. Prove that 



Gi hi Ci 




a^ &a c. 


+ 


fls &8 C« 





a^ 



a. 



a, 



hi Ci 
h^ Cs 
ht Cs 



a,+ai, hi Ci 
flt"t'^2j h^ Cj 

«8 + a8j 2>s Cs 



In other words, if each term of the first column be resolved 
into the sum of two others, the determinant can be resolved into 
the sum of two others. 

4. Prove that, if each term of a column or row be resolved 
into two others, the determinant can be resolved into the sum of 
two others. 

5. Prove that, if any two columns, or two rows, be the same, 
the determinant vanishes. 
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6. Show that 



a, ^j 



7. Prove that 

1, 51+&J, &1&, 

1, C\ +C2 , CjCj 






+(a,— &i)(&a— Cx)(c,— ai). 



8. Find the numerical values of 



4 15 




6 10 


2 3 


, and 


2 5 


6 2 1 




10 3 1 



9. Prove that 





Oi hi Cj 




= Wl 


tf, &. c, 

^8 &t Cg 


^^* 



«! fti Cj 

ma^ mh^ mc^ 
a^ &8 ^8 



10. Find the numerical values of the following : — 

(I) 



14 


(2) 


2 4 6 


(3) 


2 4 2 


(4) 


13 2 


2 6 5 




5 2 1 




8 3 




2 6 8 


8 2 1 




18 2 




6 5 




5 9 4 



II. Prove 



A B D 


B G E 


DE F 



=ACF+2EDB-AE*'-CD^'-FB'. 



The above is called a symmetrical determinant. 



12. Prove that 






z 


y 


z 





X 


y 


X 






13. Prove that 



^%cyz. 






a' 



c« c« (a+fe)' 



=2a5c(a+i+c)». 
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314. We shall now give more general detiuitiuus and 
theorems. 

Let there be n' symbols, arranged in a square of n Tertioal 
columns and n horizontal rows. 

Each of these n' symbols is called a cf/MiitwfnL 

Thus, 



^1)1 ^i>j ^ijt • 

^ijl ^)t ^«j» • 






«« 



ifft * 



SO that ap, ^ denotes the constituent belonging to the |)th row and 
^h column. 

Then we give the name of dAierravMint to the algebraic sum 
of all possible products of n constituents, one of which is taken 
from each row and each column, the sign + or — being pre- 
fixed to each product, according as it can be derived from the 
diagonal product auiasj^a,,, . . . a^^tn by an even or odd 
number of interchanges amongst the suffixes indicating the 
columnsy i.e. in this case the second suffixes. 



315. We denote the determinant thus> 



^i>i ^1)8 ^i>8 • • • ^ijn 
^a J 1 ^« ) 2 ^« ) 8 • • • ^2 ) n 



^nii ^n»2 ^»)« 



. a, 



mn 



, or thus, 



^11 ^«« • • • ^*iij»» 



316. Each term of a determinant is called an element^ and if 
n be the number of rows, or of columns, and .*. also of con- 
stituents multiplied together to make an element, the determinant 
is said to be of the nth order. 
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317. The diagonal element an as, . . . Onn is called the 
principal element, or term. 

[N,B, — A determinant of the first order consists of only one 
element, thus | a^ | , and /. is =aii.] 



318. Instead of the notation for constituents given above, a 
shorter form is more frequently adopted ; thus the constituent 
of the pth row, and ^th column is denoted by (p, £), and the 
determinant then appears in either of the forms, 

(1,1)(1,2)(1,3) (l,n) 



(2,1)(2,2)(2,3) 



(2,n) 



• (w,n) 



(n,l)(n,2)(n,3)K4) . 
or2zfc(l,l)(2,2)(3,3) . . . (w,n). 

In the symbols Opq and (p, q), for shortness, we speak of p as 
the horizontal index and of g as the vertical index. 



319. The constituents (p, q) and {q, p) are said to be con- 
jugate to one another, and, if (p, q)={q, p) for all values of;? 
and qy the determinant is said to be symmetrical; see Ex. 
LXIV. 11. 



320. Any determinant formed by omitting any r rows and 
any r columns is called an rth minor of the original determinant. 



Examples. 



(2, 2) (2, 3) . 
(3, 2) (3, 3) . 



(n,2)(«,8) . 



• (2, n) 
. (3, n) 



• (»•«) 



omitting tne first row 
and first column, 
call it ^1,1, 
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(1,1)(1,2)(1,3)(1,5) 
(3,1)(3,2){3,3)(3,5) 
(4, 1)(4, 2)(4, 3)(4, 5) 
(5,1)(5,2)(5,8)(5,5) 



(3,«) 
(4,n) 
(5,«) 



(».») 



(«,1) 

are first minors ; and 

(1,1) (1,2) (1,4) (1,6) 

(3,1) (3,2) (3.4) (3,6) 

(4,1) (4,2) (4.4) (4,6) 

(5,1) (5,2) (5,4) (5,6) 



omitting the 2nd 
row and fonrtb 
oolomn, call it 



(3,n) 
(4,n) 
(5,n) 



(n-l,n) 



omitting 
the 2nd 
and nth 
rows, and 
the 8rd 
and 5th 
columns, 



(«-l,l)(n-l,2)(n-l,4)(n-l,6) 
is a second minor, of the determinant in Art. 318. 

In general, Apq will denote the first minor formed by omitting 
the pth row and qth column. Its principal element is 
(1, l)...(i)-l, i)-l)(i)+l, p)(p+2, i>+l)... 

•••fe 3-l)te+l, 2+1).. .(n, n), 
or (1, 1)...(2-1, !Z-l)(!Zi <?+l)(2+l, !Z+2)... 

— (P-I,i>)(i>+I,i>+I)...(n, n), 
according asp is <, or >, 5. 

For whenp<2, thepth row being absent, the (p+l)th takes 
its place, and the (p+2)th takes the former place of the 
(jf> +l)th, and so on; hence the suffix for the row is one in 
advance of the suffix for the column, which cuts it on the 
diagonal, until the ^th column being absent, the (q+l)t]i takes 
its place, and cuts the diagonal on the same constituent as the 
original (g'+l)th row. 

Similarly the student will understand the correctness of the 
form, which we have written down, for the principal element of 
Aptp ^hexkp>q. 
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321. Prop. i. If from a given determinant we form another ^ 
of which ea^h row is the same as the corresponding column of the 
first, and vice vers4, the two determinants are equal. 



Or 



^iji ^i)« ^i?t • 

^i>l ^2j« ^»)« • 

a^y\ • I • 



^nji ^n>« ^n>t • 



• • ^i>n 




• • «8jn 




• . • 


^ 


• • • 




• • • 




• • ^njn 





^lU ^2)1 ^tjl • • 
«1>8 



^ija ^2)* ^'8 J 2 



^ijn ^2jn ^«)W • • 



«»)l 



a 



n)S 



^)n 



For their principal elements are the same. 

Now in the first determinant suppose that we obtain from the 
principal element, by a certain series of interchanges of second 
suffixes, the element ai,^as,/3 . . • a^^y. 

In the second determinant it is the first suffixes which mark 
the columns, .*. they must be interchanged. Write the principal 
element of the second determinant thus, aa^aCip,p • • • (^v^vy i-^- 
alter the order in which the constituent factors of the principal 
element are written down. Interchange the first suffixes till we 
arrive at a I, aaf,^ . » . a^^y. 

It wiU be seen that we have gone through the same series of 
interchanges, as in the case of the first determinant, only in the 
reverse order. For in the first case we interchanged the suffixes 
1, 2, 3, . . . n till we arrived at a, /?, . . . v ; in the second 
case we interchanged the suffixes a, j8, ... v till we arrived at 
1, 2, ... 71. 

Hence the number of interchanges is the same in both cases. 

Therefore in one determinant the elements are the same, in 
form and sign, as in the other determinant. 

Hence the two determinants are identically equal. 

This proposition is generally stated thus : " Tlie value of a 
determinant is not altered, if the rows are clianged into corr^" 
sponding columns, and vice vers&.'' 
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322. Peop. 2. If from a given determinant (D), we farm 
another (D'), by interchanging two columns {or two rows)^ then 

Leti>=2±(l,l)(2,2)(3,3) . . . (7*,n). 

Let the^th and ^th columns be interchanged, and let $>jp, 

tlien 

D'= 2=b(l, 1)(2, 2) . . . (2), 2) . . . (g, p) . . . (n, n) ; 

.*. the principal element of D' can be obtained from the prin- 
cipal element of D by the single interchange of the second 
suffixes jp and g. 

Hence each element in D' occurs in i>, but can be obtained 
from its principal by one more interchange than when it occurs 
in 2), namely, by passing from the principal element of D' 
through that of D, 

Hence D and D' are the same, element for element, only with 
opposite signs. 

By Prop. I. the same is true when rows are interchanged 
instead of columns. 

This proposition is often stated thus : If two rows, or two 
columns, of a determinant are interchanged, the sign of the deter- 
minant is changed. 

Cor. I. If from a determinant D we form another D\ by x 
interchanges amongst the rows or columns, then /)'=(— 1)*-D. 

For at each interchange we obtain a new determinant exactly 
the same as D, except that the sign of the whole is altered at 
each interchange. 

OoB. 2. If two rows, or two columns, are the same, the deter- 
minant vanishes. 

For if Z> be the determinant, on interchanging the two rows, 
or columns, we obtain — Z> by the Prop. 

But this interchange of two things identically the same can- 
not affect the value of the determinant , 

.-. Z>=-X>, or DssO. 
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Cor. 3. 

(l,l)(l,2)...(l,jp-l)(l,i?)...(l,n) 
(2,1) (2,p-l)(2,p)...(2,n) 



= (-ip'-i 



(l,i>)(l,l)...(l,l>-l)...(l,n) 
(2,p)(2,l)...(2,;>-l)...(2,«) 



(»f !>)(», l)...(n,i)-l)...(n,n) 



Kl) K^-l)(n,p)...(7i,n) 

For to obtain the right-hand determinant from the left-hand 
one, we must interchange, in succession, the original ^th column 
with the (jp— l)th, . . . , th.e second, and the first, making 
in all j9— 1 interchanges ; 

.*. the final determinant =(— 1)^-^X original determinant, 



or 



}} 



original 



}} 



=(_iy>-iX final 



» 



323. Peop. 3. To multiply every constituent of any one roto 
{or column) by the same factor, is the same thing as to multiply 
the whole determinant by that factor. 

For in every element we have one constituent from any one 
particular row. Hence, if every constituent of that row is 
multiplied by the same factor, each element, and .*. the whole 
expression, is multiplied by the same factor. 

The same is, of course, true for a column, instead of a row. 
For examples, see Art. 313. 



324. Prop. 4. If each constituent of a row (or column) is 
resolvable into the sum of two parts, the determinant is resolvable 
into two determinants. 

For suppose each constituent of the jpth row is resolvable into 
the sum of two parts, thus suppose 

tnen any element in which a^ appears can be resolved into 
the sum of two parts differing from it only in having Xpq in one. 
and y„ in the other, as a factor instead of a^; and since each 
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element contains a factor from the pth row, all the elements can 
be similarly resolved ; 



"11 ^22 • • • ^pp • • '^nn 



The same is true for columns. 

CoR. It is evident by proceeding in the same way, that, if 
each constituent of a row (or column) is resolvable into the sum 
of any number of parts, the determinant is resolvable into the 
same number of determinants differing from the original deter- 
minant only in having in each one part, instead of the whole 
constituent, in that row or column. 

325. By means of these propositions we can often reduce a 
determinant to an equivalent with smaller constituents. 



Example. 



3, 1, 2, 3 

4, 0, 2, 1 

6, 4, 1, 2 

7, 3, 0, 1 

2 12 3 

4 2 1 
2 4 12 

4 3 1 



+ 



2+1, 1, 2, 3 

4+0, 0, 2, 1 

2+4, 4, 1, 2 

4+3, 3, 0, 1 

112 3 
2 1 
4 4 12 
3 3 1 



Now the second of these determinants has two columns 
identical, and therefore vanishes. We thus see that we can 
subtract one row (or column) from another^ without altering the 
value of the determinant. 

The first of these determinants has two as a factor of each 
constituent of its first column, and 

112 3 
2 2 1 
14 12 
2 3 1 



• '• I ^Xt. WiS V, — Ji 
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EXAMPLES.— LXV. 



I. Show that 



2. Show that 



3. Show that 



4. Show that 



6 4 3 6 




14 13 


3 15 4 
2 1 18 2 


= 6 


3 5 2 
116 1 


5 3 6 6 




2 3 2 3 



16 3 4 




3 6 1 
7 3 7 2 


= 6 


2 6 2 





12 3 4 




2 3 


3 2 1 
5 110 


=6 


3 2 1 
5 110 


10 3 1 




10 3 1 



2 2 3 




12 4 1 
3 3 2 1 


= 2 


4 6 2 





5 2 2 1 
4 2 3 3 

6 3 7 2 
3 12 1 






1 





1211 






2 3 






3 5 2 
1111 





10 
2 3 
3 5 2 
1111 



2 3 




13 1 
3 2 1 


= 2 


3 10 





2 
0-1 

4. 

1 3 



3 
3 1 

1 
1 



326. Pbop, 5. In the determinant 2ifc(l, 1)(2, 2) . . . (n, n), 
the coefficient of {jp^ q) is (— l)*~'-4^,j (see Art. 320). 

1° In each element in which (p, q) occurs, its coefficient is 

one of the products of n— 1 constituents, of which one comes 

from each row and each column, with the exception of the j?th 

row and qth column, and may therefore be obtained from the 

coefficient of (p, q) in any other element containing (p, q), by 

interchanges of second suffixes, taking care to change the sign 

of the product once for every interchange, according to Art. 

314. The whole coefficient required is the sum of all such 

products. 

s 
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2° We must then obtain some one element in which (jp, q) 
ocoorq* Let j3>g. If, starting from the principal element, we 
make successive interchanges amongst the second suffixes, thus 
q^ and g+l, then q and 2+2, and so on, till we have inter- 
changed g with j3, we obtain the product 

(-1M1,1)...(2-1,2-1)(<Z,?+1) 

...(p-l,j3)(p,2')(p+l,jp+l)...(n,n). 

3° Now in this, the coefficient of (p, 2) is ^^^ principal 
element of -4^,, multiplied by (—1)^*"*. 

Hence by 1° the coefficient required is (— iy^~* multiplied 
by the sum of all the products, which can be obtained from the 
principal element of ul,,^ by interchanges of the second suffixes, 
prefixing + or — to each product, according as, to obtain it, we 
have had to make an even or odd number of interchanges. 

But this sum is A^^^ (Art. 314) ; .*. the required coefficient of 

Similarly, if j3<$, we can show that the coefficient of (p, q) is 

CoE. 2±(l,l)(2,2)...(n,n) 

=(l,lM„.-(l,2Mi,....+(-l)«-Hl,nM»,„, 

also =(l,l)^i,i-(2, 1)^,1.. ,+(-!)»-»(«, lM«,i- 



327. £?». I. Continaing the redaction of the determinant in 
Art 325, we have 



-2 



+ 



-2 




f I 0, 2, 1 

2 ^ 4, 1, 2 

U 3, 0, 1 

I 0, 2, 1 

=2 1, 1, 1 

I 3, 0, 1 

subtracting the 3rd row from the 2nd in the last determinant. 



-4 



1,2,3 
4,1,2 
3, 0,1 

1,2,1 
4,1, 1 
3, 0, 1 



+ 2 



1,2,3 
0,2, 1 
3,0,1 

1, 0,2 
0, 2, 1 
3, 0, 1 



-4 



1, 0, 2 
0, 2, 1 
4, 1, 2 
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=2 



0,2,1 




0,2,1 




1, 0,2 




1, 0, 2 


1, 1, 1 


-4 


1,1,0 


+ 2 


0,2,1 


-4 


0,2,1 


3,0,1 




2, 0, 1 




3, 0,1 




3, 1, 



subtracting the 3rd column from the 1st, and the 3rd row from 
the 2nd in the second det., and the 1st row from the 3rd in the 
last, 

'M\\VAl\\\A-\l\VAl\\\ 

=2{-2+3(2-l)}-4{-2-2]+2{2-12}-4{-l-12} = 50 



Ex. 2. 




a» 5« c» 




a h c 


= 


111 





a* — 5« 5« c* — ft* 



1 



= (a-5)(c-5) 



=(a-.5)(c-6) 





a*+ab+b* ft» c*+cft+ft" 
1 & 1 

10 

ft 1 

10 

a+c+ft ft» c"+cJ+5» 



=:(a-.J)(c-&)(a-c) 








h 
1 



1 




=(a-ft)(c-&)(a-c)(a+c+ft)| { J 

=(a-ft)(c-ft)(a-c)(a+c+J)(-l) 
= — (a— 5)(6— c)(c— a)(a+ft+c). 

It was evident at starting that a— ft is a factor of the deter- 
minant. For put a=ft, and we get a determinant with two 
columns identical, and .*. =0. Similarly for ft— c and c—a. 
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EXAMPLES.— LXVI. 



I. Find the values of the determinants in "Ex. lxt. 
Calculate the values of the determinants, 



2. 


1 

2 
4 

1 




J, 1, 7 

2, 0, 8 

5, 3, 5 

3,4,4 


• 




3- 


1, 3, 0, 5 

2, 6, 0, 4 
1, 0, 1, 3 
5, 3, 0, 3 


• 


Expand 
4. 


the following :— 

u, w', »', I 
w', V, u', m 
»', u', w, n 

J, »», n, 


• 


5- 


0, oft*, ac* 
ha}, 0, &c* 
ca*, c^S 


6. Pi 

1 


rove \ 


bhe follow 

• 

a X X 
Xh X 
X X c 


ing e< 


pation, 


( 1 


4. 1 u. ■ 


1 



(< 

7. Prove that 

m+n—y+z, —y+z—l, --y+z—l 
^z+x—m, n+l—z+x, -^z+x^-m =0. 
--x+y—n, — ic+y— n, l+rri'-x+y 

8. Show that if in any determinant, which is a function of x, 
n columns become the same when x is put equal to a, then the 
determinant is divisible by [x-^aY' 

9. Prove that 



I— 1 



P'+i. /+«', <*'+^', 
/r+/, /+a^ or+p% 



= 2 
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10. Find the value of the determinant 

1 a a* a^'\'icd 

\h l^ h^+acd 

Ice* c^+ahd 

1 d d* d^+abc 

11. If 0) be an imaginary cube root of unity, what is the value 



of 



0, 
-1, 

-0), 



1, ^y 

0, -COS 



a)" 

(0 



a)' 
(I). 



0,-1 
1, 



12. Show that the determinant 



0, 






fli— a,, 
0, 

etc., etc., 

is zero, except when n=2. 

13. Prove that 

a h c 

a y p 

b y a 

c P a 

14. Prove that 

0, 1, 1, 1 

1, 2% 0, X* 
1, y», aj«, 



Ui — a^f etc., dx — Oji 

a^ — fls) etc., as — a^ 

0, etc., ag — an 

etc., 

etc.. 



eto.| 



= (aa-J-Jj8— cy)*— 4a5aj3. 



15. Show that 



1, 



1, a 



^, -«, 1 



0, a?, y, z 

Xj 0, icyz', a^*x? 

y, icy^;*, 0, aj«y;2 

ir, xy% x*yz^ 

=l+o*+j8«+y«. 
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328. Pbop. 6. To show that the product 
S^a^x a,] . . . a,|,|X ^=t&ii &st • • • ^nn ^ cg'tMZ? to 

aii&ii+fl'n6ij+ai82>is+&c., aii&ai+ais&M+&c., . . . flrii^ + ^ii5MS+&c 



Call these determiuants AjB,G respectively. 

We shall use the term partial column to denote any one of the 
n columns into which each of the columns of G is divided (Art 
324). Thus the rth partial column of the jpth column of C is 

Thus C is the sum of the n^ partial determinants, each of which 
is formed by taking a partial column from each of Cs columns 
(Art. 324); and hpr being a factor of every constituent in 
the above column, we should write hpr outside any partial 
determinant in which it occurred, leaving the column 

V inside, as the rth column. 

It will be observed that this rth column is the same, from 
whichever of (7*s columns it is taken. Hence, if in forming any 
partial determinant, we took the rth column from two of (fs 
columns, we should obtain two columns identical, and therefore 
that partial determinant would vanish. 

Therefore all the partial determinants, which do not vanish, 
must be made up by taking a partial column of a different 
position from each of C's columns. Hence each of these deter- 
minants must be of the form 
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Oja 0]|3 Ogy . • . Pfiy 






«1V 



^naj ^nj8j • • • Ct, 



nv 



i, 



where a, j8, y, . . . v is some arrangement of the numbers 

1, 2, . . « 72. 

In this expression the determinant is merely A with its 
columns arranged differently, and .% =zt-4. 

Also, suppose the arrangement a, j8, y, . . . v to be obtain- 
able from 1, 2, 3, ... n by a; interchanges, then the above 
determinant =(— l)*u4 (Art. 322, Cob. i), 

and 7=i4(— l)*&ia2>j/3 . . . ^w 

So that ^ is a factor of each of these terms, of which is the 



sum; 



.-. a=^2{(-l)*JlaJ«^ . . . ft«v}, which is A.B, 
since the product h^ob^^ . . . 5»v is obtainable, from the 
principal element of B^ by x interchanges amongst the second 
suffixes. 

The student will observe that G can be written down by the 
following rule : — 

The A;th row of the /th column of G is formed by multiplying 
together the A;th and Zth rows of A and B respectively^ con- 
stituent by constituent 



EXAMPLES.—LXVII. 

I. Write down the products of the following pairs of deter- 
minants : — 



(l) 




a, P 


(a) 


a h c 




0' 6' c' 




ajSy 


X 


a p y 




x^ s 




X y s 
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2, Express 



«i yi *i 1 


»« y« 


2^« 


». ys 


^8 



in the form of a determinant. 



3. Show that 

a»+2,«+c% aa+b^+cy 
aa+b/B+cy, a^ + js^+y^ 

4. Express 



by c 



+ 



c, a 



+ 



a, M« 



a, ^ 



S. If in 



«i yi «i 

»a ^, 2f, 

^z y% ^i 

Oi a^ ag 
bi b^ bt 

C| C% Cg 



a 5 
a j3 



in the form of a determinant. 



A^ be the minor of a^y 

B^ the minor of 5s, and so on, 



C C I ^^ original determinant 
6. The square of a determinant is a symmetrical determinant 



prove that — 



329. We will now give an instance of the use of determinants 
in the solution of equations, and in elimination. 
To solve the n equations, 

aiX+b^+CiZ+ etc. . . . =w»i, . . (i), 

a%X'\-b^+ etc =m„ . . (2), 

etc. =etc. 

«n«+&»iy+ etc. =m», . . {n). 

Consider the determinant 

cti bi Ci . . • 

Oi ft* 

etc. etc. 
an bm 



denote it by D. 

Multiply (i) by the minor of Oi, (2) by the minor of a,, with 
the negative sign prefixed, and, generally, the equation [h) by the 
minor of a* with the symbol (—1)*"^ prefixed, and then add all 
the results together. The coefficient of x will be D (Art 326). 
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The coefficient of y will be what 2> becomes when &i, &s, etc. 
are written for a^, a^, etc., «.e., it will be a determinant with 
two identical columns, and therefore will vanish. For similar 
reasons the coefficients of Zy etc. all vanish. 

Also on the right hand we have what D becomes when ttzi , r/?,, 
etc. are written for ^i, a^, etc., V.e., the determinant 
S±mx&sCt • • • ; 

2jocax0% .... 
Similarly y= ^ , ^^?^*^' ' ' ' ; 2r= etc.; etc. 

CoR. K 77)i=ms= eta =0, we can eliminate x^ y, etc., and 
the result is 2±ai5, . . . =0. 



EXAMPLES.— LXVIII. 

Solve, by using determinants, the equations : — 
I. 2a;+y4-32=2 2. «+ y+ 2r=0 

a;+22; =4 (2»+c)a;+(c+a)y+(a+5)2;=0 

8^+z =5. &ca;+ cay+ dbz'^X 

3. a;+2y+3u =5 4. 2a:+3y+ « = 3 

— y+ « + tt =3 a;+;2+tt= 

y+2r- tt +2a:=4 y+22r+3M= 4 

x-\- z — 3tt=l. 82:— 2m=— 2. 

5. Eliminate a;, ^, 2 from the equations 

az+hy +fZ'- I =0 
hx+by + ez—7n=:0 
fx+ey +cZ'^n=:0 
Ix+my+nz =0. 
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6. EHminate x, y, z from the equations 



a' 



al 



H^+ 



at 



f^4 



2!* 






en' 



7. If Z=:aa;4- ^y+dz 

M=ihX'\' cy+ez 

N=idx-\- ey+fz 

P= lx+my-\'nz^ 



=0 

=0 
=0. 



and — j8'= 



a b d 
bee 
d e f 



Prove that 



Z m n 

L a b d 

M b c e 

N d e / 



=:P.H. 



8. Prove that 



ac 



= 2(a+ 5 + c)<ibe. 



(a+by, be, 

be, (a+e)*, ab 
ae, ab, (&+c)* 

9. Show that (a;+^+2r)(a;—y—z)(y—z— «)(«—«— y) 

X y z 

X z y 

y z X 

z y X 
r!A y'y\ z'z" 
x'x, y^y, z"z 



10. Prove that 



yz, zx, xy, 
yiz\ zx\ x'y\ 
yV, z"x\ xY 



\. 






XXIV 

$inltt 2DfffetenceiS* 

330. In this Chapter we shall discuss some problems leading 
to what really are particular oases of equations in a braioh of 
higher Mathematics called Finite Differences, 

The methods therefore will be best explained by giving several 
examples, 

331. Ex, I. Obtain the nth term of the recurring series, 

UQ+UiX+UiX^+ etc., 

the scale of relation being l—px—qx^=0. 

We have, then, to find such a form for the function Un as will 
satisfy the relation, Wn—p^n-i— 9'Wn-i=0. . . (i). 

Now Ad^ is such a form, when A is any constant, and a a root 
of the equation, a'— j?a— g'=0. . . (2).^ 

This the student will see at once by substituting, in (i), Aa^ ^ 
for Wn, Aa^-^ for w„_i, Aa^-* for Wn-j. 

Let a, p be the roots of (2), and ^4, B two constants [i,e, 
symbols which do not change when n is changed from one wlue 
to another, differing from the former by an integer) ; then not 
only Aa!^ and -B/^*, but Aa^+Bp^ are forms of w^ which 
satisfy (i). The latter form is the most general solution of (i), 
and therefore the most geperal form which can be found for the 
nth term of any series, in which the Bcale of relation is that 
given above. 

We have still to determine A and Bj so that it may be the 
nth term of the particular given series. 

Putting n=0, and 1, successively, we have 

A+B=u^ 
Aa+Bp=Ui; 
two equations which determine A and B. 
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332. We have stated that Acl^+BP^ is the most general 
solution of (i). This we cannot prove here, but the stndent 
will find that no other functions, except such as are particular cases 
of the above, will satisfy (i), if a and j8 are different. If, how- 

ever, 4$'=— |?*, a=jS=^- In this case, the general form of 

Un is {C+Dn)a.^y G and D being constants. 

This the student can easily verify for himself by sub- 
stituting, in (i), {C+Dn)a^ for w«, (a+i>n^)a«-i for t/^_j, 

p« 

((7+Z)n— 2)a»»-* for ttn-j» ^'^^ remembering that 2— — -r-, 

«=2' 

Then C and D can be determined from the equations, 

C=Uqj putting n=0, 
and {C+D)a=Ui „ n=l. 

K the scale of relation were 1— j?a;— ga'— raj*=0, and 
a, jS, y the roots of a'— g^a*— |?a— r=0, the general form of «,» 
would be 

Aa^+Bp^+Cy'^, when a, j8, y are all different, 

Aa^'\'{B+Cn)l^, „ P=y, and a is different, 
{A + Bn+Cn^)a^, „ a=/3=7; 
^, ^, (7 in each case being constants, such as we had in Art. 
331, and so on, for other scales of relation. 



EXAMPLES.— LXIX. 

Determine the general term of each of the following recurring 
series : — 

1. l+Sx+ix*+7x*+llx*+lSx^+ etc. 

2. 3+6a;+14a;«+36x«+98a;*+276a;»+ etc. 

3. 3+lla;+31a;«+95aj«+283a;*+etc. 

4. 3+15a;+63a;«+243a;»+etc. 
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5. 2+4a;+6a;*— 54»*— etc. 

6. l+2a;+3a;« + 5a;8+7»*+9a;»+ etc. 

7. Show that the (r+l)th term of the recurring series, 
2-5+29-89+ etc., is 

8. If Ugi be the coefficient of i^ in the development of 

1_2«— 2^ 
1-1-^-1-^2^^8 » s^ow that w«+s+t*«+a+t*»+i+«*aj=0 ; and hence 

find Ux. 

9. A recurring series is such that each term is the sum of 
the two preceding. Find the limiting ratio of the nth to the 
(n— l)th term, when n is infinite. 



333. Eoi. 2. Find the nth convergent of the continued fraction, 

a a a ^ 

— J i J- etc. 

a+ a+ a+ 

in 

Let — denote the nth convergent ; then the form for j9„ must 

satisfy the equation /?n=^Pn-i+<»Pn-a» • • • (i). 

Hence, as in Art. 331, if A, A; be the roots of the equation, 
ic2=aa;+a, ^A^+jBA^ is the most general form iox 'p^\ and also 
for q^^ since the function for ^n must satisfy the equation 
g„=a$„.i+a^„.,, which is the same in form as (i). 

To determine A and B. The first two convergents are 

a aa 
a ' o*+a 

Hence, considering numerators^ and putting n=l, and 2, 
successively, we have 

Ah +Bk =^0, 

Ah*+B¥^aa, 

two equations from which the values of A and B for p^ can be 
obtained. 
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Similarlj, considering denominators, we have 

Ah +Bk =a 

Ah*+Bk*=:a*+a. 

a* 

Ohs, Ko=— ■j-,A=A;, and the general form for p^j and for 

qn, is {C+Dn)h^j and and D can be determined from the 
equations, 

and {C+D)h=a \. , 

{C+2I))h* =a' +a ; *^"' denominators. 

EXAMPLES.— LXX. 

T. Find the value to n terms of the continued fraction, 

2 2 2, 
1+1+1+ '*"• 

2. Find the nth convergent of, 

4 4 4. 

,.555, 
W 4 + 4+ 4+ '^- 

5 5 5 

(3) 53 5- 5- *'**'• 

3. The nth convergent to the continued fraction, 

4 4 4 

*T^8+ 8+ 8+ • • •♦ 

is twice the nth convergent to the continued firaction^ 

-^+4+ 4+ 4+ • • • 

n 111 

4. Show that ^Xi'^2— 2^ "2 ' * * ' *^°'® ^^^ " quotients 

of 2. 
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5- If — be the wth convergent to V«*+l, prove that 



334. JB'a?. 3. Find ^ , the nth convergent of 

.q d. .^ J. 

etc. 



1+ 1+ 1+ 1+ 
First, let n be odd and =2m+l ; 

i>a»-i =i>a«-2 + 3pam-8 • 

Eliminating j7am) i^am-a? ^'•^•} the numerators of even rank, 
we have ;?8^+i = 8p,fl»-i — 12p2,„-.8 • 

Put ^8,»+i=-4a;*'»+i, where A is constant, as in Art. 331; 
then a*=8a;«— 12. 

The roots of this equation are ± V^j ± V^ > -'• ^^^ general 
form for paw+i is 

am+l 9m-K 

=(^-J5)6^ +(a-2>)2 * . 
Now;?i=3; .-. (^-^y6+ (C7-Z>)V2= 3 

and i),=12; .'. 6(i4--B)V6+2(C7-2>)V2=12 

.-. (^-^)V6=-|-, (C7-Z>V2=|- 
.-. l>am+i=-2-(6'"+2'")=3.2«'-K3«*+l) ; 

Also i>i«=jp««+i— 3p,»-i 

=3.2«-«(3'»-l). 
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Again, the general form for j'n being the same as tot p^, \k 
have for denominators, since q\=\, 9i=8, 

(^-B)V6+ (C-Z)) V2=l, 
^[A-B) V6+2(C-i)) V2=8 ; 

.-. (4-5)V6=|, (C-D)V2=-^- 

Whence we find, in the same way as for pm+i and ^m— i, 
fl'm+i=2— >(3»+'-l), 
?.»=2»-'(3»+'+l). 
Therefore ^--t>=3.2'»-H3«+l) 8^ 

^T,J l>«»_ 3-2'»-'(3»-l) _„ 3»-l 
?.m~2"-«(8»+'+l)~**3'»+»+l * 

n-1 

Hence^ if n be odd, ^^=^^*'-;^ 

n 

and, if n be even, —=3.^;; • 



335. JEJx. 4. Find the nth convergent of the continued fraotioi 

gz: 3=: gz: gz: ^'»- 

First, let n be odd and =2m+l ; 

Pam = "i'am— 1 — 4p2,»«.f | 

Eliminating ;?im a^djpam-i) we have 

^sm+i ^4p2i»-i — 4/?a,»_, . 

Put j7,„i+i=-4i»2'»+*, il being a constant; 

,'. a^s=4a;'— 4. 
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This equation has two roots each equal to hj% and two others 
each equal to — >y/2 ; 

.-.;).„+,= {^+B(2m+l)}2 » -{a+2>(2m+l)]2 » 

=(^-C+5-Z))2 » +2m(S-D)2 » . 
Now ;j,=l; .-. (4-C+B-D)V2=l, 

;7.=8; .-. 2(4-C+S-2>)V2+4(B-X>)^/^=8; 

.-. />.»+. =2»+8ot2« 

Also ^,«= -gCpm+i +l'i«-x) = 3m2'»-». 

Also, the general form for q^ being the same as for pn, we 
haye for denominators, since 91= 3, qt=\% 

(4-C+S-i))V2=3, 

2(il-C+5-D) V2+4(5-D) V2=12; 



.•• g'm+i=3.2'»+3m2»=8(m+l)2'», 
and 3,„=(3m+2)2'»->. 

Therefore e-±>=|M:^^ l+3m 
g-m+i 3(m+l)2» 3(m+l)» 

Ptn_ 3m. 2 * *-' _ 8n» 
?.m~(3m+2)2»->~8m+2* 



Henoe, if n be odd, — =o7~~rT\ > 



qn W¥^ 
3n 



and,ifnbeeyen,-=g^^ 
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EXAMPLES.— LXXL 



Find the nth convergents of the following : — 

3 3 3 8. 

^' 2+ 3T 2+ 3+ ®^''- 

2 2 2 2, 
^- 1-3+ 1-3+^^- 

2 3 2 3. 

9 19 1, 

7v— : rc-r- etc. 



2+ -2+ 2+ -2+ 

14 1 4_ 

1+ -1+ 1+ -1+ 



eto. 



. a* a«-4 a* a*-4 . 

^•r+-i+-iTT+"'*^ 



336. In the following class of examples the principal dijficulty 
is similar to that in Artt. 196, 199, 203. 

Ex. 5. Show that 4::: g3 8- "^'^^ 2^^2=8^+4 ' 
where &'=-r^+ • • • + 



|5 ^ • • • ^|2n+l 




Let — denote the nth convergent, then the relation between 

i7n=(2n+2);?n-i-(2n-l)p„-, , . . (i) 
= (2n+ l)jp„_i +;>„_! - (2n— l)pn-s ; 
. •. ;?n- (2n+l)p„-i =pn_i — (2n- l)pn-2 , . (2). 

That is, we have transformed (i) into an equivalent eqnatioD 
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(2), of which one side is the same function of n, that the other 
is of »— 1; 

.-. ^n-(2n+l);?n-.i=^, \ 

etc. =etc. r • • ^^'' 

JO,— 6jpx =^, ; 

where A is some constant, Le, a symbol which does not change 
in value, when n is changed by an integer. 

We shall now transform these into equivalent equations, in 
each of which the left-hand side will consist of the difference of 
two terms, which will be respectively the same functions of con- 
secutive integers. 

Divide the first by 1.8.7 . . . (2»— l)(2n+l), the second by 
1.3.7 . . . (2n— 1), etc., and the last by 1.3.5. 

We have 

Vn Vn^-x A 

1.3.7. ..(2n+l) 1.3.7. ..(2n-l)""1.3.7...(2n-l)(2»+l)' 



Pn-i j>n-i _. 



A 



1.3.7. ..(2n-l) 1.8.7... (2n- 3) 1.3.7... (2n-l)' 
etc. — etc. = etc. 

1.8.5 1.8 " 1.8.5' 

1 2«In 

. ., adding and remembering thi^t i7 3.7...(2n+l) = |^;^- 

2~I^Pn Vx .i2*|2 2^^|n-l 2'»|n ) 



.i2*l2 



^A8. 
Now i>i=l, i?i=6; 

.'.i from the last equation of (3), il=6— 5=1 ; 

|2n+l -T"*"* 



• • 
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For denominators. Since the equation for q^^ corresponding 
to (i) is of identically the same form, we have 



2n+l 3 



and q^-^bqx^A. 
Now §'2=21, g'i=4; 

.-. ^=21-20=1. 

Therefore T2;^+r=T+^- ^^^ ^n^i+SS' 



337. J^. 6. Find the nth convergent of the continued fraotion 
3 8 15 , n*-l , 

rru *u *• * • (w+l)«— 1 ««+2n 
The nth quotient is ^^ — - — '-^ = — ^— • 

Here then jpn=-JPn-i+w(n+2)jpn-a • • . (i), 

.'. i>n— (w + l)pn-l=(^+2){— Pn-i+^lPn-i} j 

•• [n+2 "*" [7^+2 

- |n+l "^ |n+l ■"'^' 
where ^ is a symbol which does not change with n ; 

.. A^-?p=(-l)»^(n+2), 



and^-(^=(-l)»-'^(n+l), 



etc. — etc. = etc. 

j3--i3— ^.&, 

3 [5^—*-*' 
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.'., addiDg 

^=1+^(4-5+ . . . +(-l)»-i(n+l)+(-l)n(n+2)} 



_Pi .n-l ., 



(2). 



=^— A ^ , if n be odd, 
and=|+^(4+^)=|+ j!^, if «be even 
Hence, puttiog n=2, we have A = "tI'^"^) • * • (3)' 

4 . 7?i 3 Pa 3 — 3 

-1 

Hence, for numeratorsy A=-tI -^ o )== — o > 

.:, if « be odd, ,-£», =1 +'^=?^, 
and, if nbe even,p2?L,=|-!i+5=-:^. 



n+l""2 4 "■ 4 



-Far cfenomina^ors. Since the equation for qn corresponding 
to (i) is of identically the same form we have, as in (2), 

and =^ + A "l , if n be even; 
and, as in (3), ^=i(|-|). 
But gx=-.l, ga=9; .-. ^=-i{j+-2)=2' 

and, if „ bo even, ^=^+1.!^=!^. 



n+1 2*22 



Hence, — = — j- or —r according as n is odd or even. 

qn n+l' n+4 ® 



28o 
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1 2 



338. Ex. 7. Prove that ^ . « . >i . 

2+ 3+ 4+ 

If — be the nth convergent, we have 

fi'n 



3 , 3-c 
— etc. = — z^« 



(0: 



Pn= (n+l)Pn-i +«Pn-. , 

.-. (n+2K=(n+i)(n+2)j»„_,+(n+2)np„_. 

=(«+l)(n+3)/>„_,-(n+l)p„_,+(«+2)»^„_; 

.-. (n+2)p„-(«+l)(n+3);j„_. = -(n+l);7„_,+(«+2)npn-.; 
...(_!)«(„+ 2);,„+(-l)»-(„+l)(«+3)p„_, 

=(_l)»-i(„+l)p^,+(_l)»-«„(n+2)j(»^,; 
...(_l)«(„+2)p„+(-l)»-«(n+l)(n+3)p„.,=J,aconBt.(a); 
.-. («+2K-(n+l)(«+3);j„_,=^(-l)«; 

n+2 
•■• |«+3 



Pn — 






«+2 



|lirf2P"-* 



n 



n+1 



jP»-« 



n+3 
n+2 



(3); 



etc. — etc. = etc. 

[5^'-l£P» =[5-; 

n+2 3 '.(l 1, 



+ 



(-1)" 
|n+3 



} 



ii 

Now j»i=l. P«=3; 

.'., from the last of equations (3), 

• • !£+3^"~|4 ** t [i~IA ' ' ■ I Hil i" 

1 . o f 1 1,1 1,1 1,1 

= _l+3 j l__+^-j|+j^_j^+j^_ etc. 

* • • |n+3 



} 
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For deiiominatorsy we have the same general equation for qn 
as for pn. 

Now gi=2, g',=8; 

.'., from the last of equations (3), 






48 Z.2 A , ^ 



\L Ti~18 



-1 J-^l 1+1 2 -| 3 +[4 |5 + ' • • I n+3 / ' 

■«- l_2-fl-l4.i- _(-l)"l~ l-2«-' 

3 ^ 

= — o 1 when n is indefinitely increased. 



EXAMPLES.— LXXIL 



T>- ti. * 2 1 1 1 1 2iSr 

i.Proyethat ^ ^_ ^=j_^, 

where 5'=^^-^+ . . . +(_l)«:^.-^. 

Hence find the value of the continued fraction when n is 
infinite. 

n 12 2 

2. K — be the nth convergent to the fraction, Yq_ ^x gX ®*^'' 
prove that jpn+gn=| n+l» 
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12 3 1 

3. Show that jqj gjL gX ®*^» ^ *V- = '^ZI\ > *^^ 

„ ^. . o 2 16 54 , 2n' 

4. Prove that j^_ g-^- j^ etc.^jj-pj 

_ i Ij. 2' , . (-2)* ) 

5- If — be the nth convergent to the continued fraction, 



2«4-l 
2' + —^ 



3'+«'+l 



4*+ etc. 

show thatjpn--(n»+l)i?n-i=(— l)**"*"*. 

3 4 6 

6. Prove that q^ J3 -f^ etc., ac? tw/. = 2. 

7. Sum the series 

±4. 2 4—1—4. . ^ 

1.8"*'1.3.6'^1.3.6.7'^ • • ' "^1.3.5 . . . (2n+l)* 

8. Prove that 

J_ J_ J±L J:+2_ etc -1 L+_^___ etc 

9. Prove that 

- ^ 1 r 2r nr 

^'' = "^+;^ 2H.1- 3r+l- • • • (n+l)r+l- * * * 

10. Let there be a series of pairs of quantities, fli, Ji ; ««, ^» ; 
«8> ^8J • • • ^n-t^n'^ any pair being formed from the preceding 
pair in the following manner : — 

prove that when n is infinite ^==^ — ' 
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II. There are two vases of equal capacity. One, -4, is full of 
water, and the other, 5, is half-full of wine. B is filled up by 
pouring into it part of the contents of A^ and then A is re- 
plenished by pouring back into it part of the contents of B, 
After this double operation has been performed n times, prove 
that the proportion of the quantity of water in the vase A to the 



ongmal quantity is -5- — ^ -j J ' 



12. Two numbers, a and &, being given, t^o others, ai, &i, are 

formed from them by the formula ai=— s — > ^1= — o — , 

and two more, a,, ^s, are formed from these in the same way, 
and so on continually. Find the limits to which On ^^^ ^n 
continually tend as n increases without limit, and prove that 
they are equal. 



MISOELLANEOUS EXAMPLE& 



1. If (6 /y/ 2 4-7)'* be expanded by the Binomial Theorem 
in powers of ^2, prove that the square of the sum of th( 
irrational terms differs from the square of some integer h} 
unity. 

2. A series ai, bi^ a,, b^, . . . is formed according to the 
following law : — a^ is an arithmetic mean between Oi anc 
5„_i, and bn is an harmonic mean between bi and flf»«i. Sho¥ 
that cinbn^^<^ibi • 

3. Prove that 3««+«-8«-9 is divisible by 64 for all positive 
integral values of n. 

4. Solve the equations, 

(i) a;*=4(a;— l)(l-.a;— a;«); 

(2) 2x*— 4^+1 = 0; 

(3) (a:-2yy=y-| 

3^(4a;-15)=a;(3a;+l). 

5. Find the condition that the equations, 

ax+by+cz =0, 
may lead to only one set of values for the ratios xiyiz ; and 

Za? my nz 
show that, if this condition hold, — =^r="r * 



6. Prove that 



X x^ x^ 
x^ X* . . 



X 



Qd^l 



= — af»(aj~— 1)»^». 



ai^ X x^ . 
7. Sum to n terms the following series, 

^'^ 1X9+5:913+01317+ '^^• 
(2) 3+31+235+1575+ etc., 
(2) being recurring. 

284 
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8. Show that a recurriDg series, whose scale of relation is 
l—px—qx*, will be convergent or divergent, according as x is 
less or greater than the numerically least root of the equation 
l—px—gx^=iO. 

9. If Sr is equal to the sum of the products, r together, of 
1, a?, a?*, . . . a?**"^, prove that 

(w-l)(f»-ar) 
Sr^Sfi—r* X * 

10. If tti, Oj, Gj) • • • On ^e ID H.P., prove that 

r^ 2^ 

and aia8+a2a4+ . , . +a„-affn= — 2 — (^i^»-i+^a^n)- 

11. Prove that (x— myY =iX^ taT ) , ^ 

. ^« 1- ,^Uherea»»=l, 

X and F being rational functions of x and y. 

Thence prove that 
(a;*+a;y+y*)** can be put into the form -Z'+XF+F*, n being 
integral. 

If n=:2, Z=a;«-5^«, r=2a^+y« ; 

n=3, -X'=«'— 3a|y«— 5^», F=3a^(a;+^). 

1 2 . The equations, x^ +y * + 2' — ^xyz = a» 

y2+<2ra;+a;y =5" 

cannot be simultaneously true, unless c'— a'=3c5*; and if 
this holds, they are true for an infinite number of values of 
«, yy z, 

13. Prove that the first 1+m* terms of the expansion for 

(1— a;) ^^ according to ascending powers of a?, can be made 
greater than any assignable quantity by taking m large enough, 
if x^\ be positive and not a function of m. 
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14. Prove that the equation, 

^ 2.3 "*■ 2.3.4.5 • • • 

(a;-l)(a;-2) . . . (a;— 4m+2) _^ 
2.3 .. . 4m-l "-^' 

is satisfied by «=— 1, and by a;=4M, where n may have any 
integral value from 1 up to m inclusive. 

15. if7il)l'=a,7(2)|'=«+/(i), . . . y(ii)i'=«4-y(n-i), 

where f{rC) is positive, whatever integer n be, prove that 



l + Vl+4a-2/(n+l) 



\l + Vl+4j' 



l+Vl+4a-2Xl) 
and is positive. 

16. If the square of the sum of n real quantities be equal to 

2n 

—^ times the sum of their products, taken two and two 

together, the n quantities are all equal to one another. 

17. Solve the equations, 

fa) a;»-3a;+2=:0, (/?) Va;*4-4a;+3+Va;»+2a;— 8=a;+3. 
t8. Prove that the coeflSicient of a^** in the expansion of 



IS 



(n+l)(4n«+lln+6) 



(l-aj)(l+aj)* '" 6 

19. Given yi?+2;a?+a!y=l, show that 

a? . y , g ^ocyz 

20. Given y^—x^—ay—Px^ 4a7y=aa?+jSy, and a?*+y«=l, 
eliminate a? and y, and show that (a+j8)*+(a— j8)*=2. 

21. Show that 
(l+«+a;«)(l+a;»+a;«) . . . (l+a?»-*+a;«-»-^*) 

=l+a;+a;«+ . . . +«»"-». 



a2. Prove that 




9 13 17 4 

18 28 33 8 

30 40 54 13 

24 37 46 11 



= -15. 
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23. K (iy— ca;)^ = (ft*— ac)(y*— c-s), prove that {px—ayY 

(s+s-^){(s+ii-^)-»}(s+!;)=<5-s)- 

24. Show that the sum of all the products of the first n 
natural numbers, three together, is 

(n-2)(n-l)n*(n+l)« 
48 

25. Investigate whether the following series be convergent or 
divergent : — 

1 2* 3' 

^^^ ^"'"172"^ a/S"*"^"^ • • * ®^*V*. 

26. Solve the equations, 

(i.) a*+J=W2V«*^; 

^ '^ i(aj*-a«)(3^«-6«)=:n(&aj-ay)*. 

27. If in the scale 12 a square number ends with a single 
cypher, the preceding digit is 3, and the cube of the square root 
ends with 60. 

28. Find the sums of every fourth terms of the series, 

a?* a?' . . 

l+a;+T2-+]-o-+ etc« o^ W.> commencing respectively at the 

first, second, third, and fourth terms. 

29. Show that the series, 

2*^ , , S^P ^ , , w** 

(O?^ +(1:2:37'^+ • • • +{jTp^+^*^-' 

is convergent, or divergent, according as a is<, or>, e~^, p being 
positive. 

30. Prove that, if the denominator of a continued fraction be a 
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prime number, the error made by takiog the second last con- 
vergent cannot be an exact multiple of the error made by taking 
the last convergent. 

31. Solve the equations, 

(o) — — =4 

2/z+zx+xy=-^z 
2xz+Syz=2xy. 

32. Prove the following equalities : — 

(i) aXJ+c)«+5«(c+«)'+cH«+^)*+2aK«+^+c) 

=2(6c+ca+a&)«. 
(2) a^&2c««a8(s«a)4_52(5__5y_cX«— c)* 

+ 2(8- d)\s'- 5)«(«— c)* 

=2{(8-&Xs-c)+(s-cXs-a)+(«-a)(8-5)}»; 

where s= "^ S^^ . 
2 

33. if aj be a positive integer, prove that — t5 cj — 

is a positive integer. 

34. Solve the equations, (i) a;*+i?ic+2cA/»*+i?a;+y'=2c^. 

003* + Ja;y + cy* = 5a + 26, 
cx^ + 5a:y + ay^ = 5c + 26. 

35. Prove that the relation ^a;+2)=^a;+l)+<^(a;) is 
satisfied, if (^(a;) is a function of the form 

Using this result, prove that, if a and h arc the first and second 



(2){ 
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terms of a series, such that any term is the product of the two 
preceding terms, the nth term is cUV^ where 



r 



=-^5{ (^'r-(=^r } 



and 8 is a similar quantity with n— 1 as exponent instead of 
n— 2. 

36. Solve the equation, 

and the equations, 

w, n, , 
* y 

37. Show that, if n— 1, n+1 be both prime numbers greater 
than 5, n*(n*+16) will be divisible by 720, and that n will be 
one of the forms 80^, 80^ ±12. 

38. Find the values of a;, y and z which simultaneously 
satisfy the following equations : — 

«+y+«=«, y^+2xy=x*=z^+2zx+2yz. 

39. If wMJx' +^^1* = fl*> *waj,' + nys* = a* and mXiX, + nyi^t =s 0, 

then a?i« +«>•=—, and yiS+y,«=— • 

40. If Va'+oa:— 1+ Va?*+&B— 1= V«+ V^ 

then a;=l, or >— / ^i,;, ^ * 

41. Solve the equations 

yz+zx+xy:=3^ 

y^+'Z^) +-2^35(2+0;) +2jy(a;+y) = 3, 
yz{y*+z^)+zx{z'+a^)+xy{a^+y^)^8. 

42. Eliminate a; and y from the equations 

ax+by=x+y+gcy=x*+y*'-l=:Oj 

and show that -7+17= , tt:* 

a* o-* (a— 6)* 
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43. Prove that 

Solve the equation ^H — . ^ I '^Tfi' 

44. Solve the equations, aj+y+2;=3a 

xyz- 

45. Solve the equations, 

a* 

X ' 

and a;*+y*— a;*— V^y*=0, 

a;«-j-ys— a;— V— ly =0. 

46. Solve the equations,ic'+y"+2"=3a^2,aj— a=y— 5=e— c. 

47. Solve the equations 

481 

48. Find the sum of the series, continued to n terms, 

1.3»+2.4*+3.5''+ etc. 

49. If n^r denote the number of permutations of n things, 
taken r together, show that the limit of the expression 

log{nPi+nP.+ . . . +n^«}-log|«_, 

when n is indefinitely increased, is unity. 

50. Eliminate Z, m, n from the equations 

aZ=5m=cn, 

51. If „Pr denote the number of permutations of n things, 
taken r together, and 2(„P) denote n-Pi+n-P»+ • • . +«P«, 
show that 

2U,P)=(n+l){2(„P)+l}. 
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52. There are two numbers, a and h. It is required to find n 
intermediate numbers, «i> «», • • • On? so that aj— a, aj— Oi, 
«8— «8> • • . «n~^ J^fl-y ^orD^ aJi A. P. with the common differ- 
ence d 

Determine ai, ^i, . . . ; and find the limits between which d 
must lie. 

53. What is the limiting value of x-\ — -p rT" • • • > w^ien 

X approaches zero. 

54. Solve the equations, 

2a;2+2a|y+y'' =73 ) 

55. The ooe£Bicient of af in the expansion of 

(l+a;)(l+ca;)(l+c«a;) . . ., 

the number of factors being unlimited, and c less than unity, is 
equal to 

(l-cO(l-c«)(l-c») . . . (l-C)' 

56. If iio, ^1, ^8, ... be the successive coe£Bicients of a 
binomial raised to an integral power n, show that 

(ilo-^+^4- etc.)«+(^i-^,+^5- etc.)' 

i JL i 

57. If a, &,c be positive integers, and rf; J**, c* be in G. P., 

« 1 t 

show that a*", &***", c*" are ako in G. P. 

58. A gentleman and his family drink year by year a quantity 
of sherry, which varies, directly as his income, directly as the 
square of the mean annual temperature, and inversely as the 
price of the wine. One year when his income was £600 and 
the mean temperature 49°, they drank 6 octaves at £8 the 
octave. Another year, when the mean temperature was 60°, 
they drank 9 octaves at £10 the octave. What was the gentle- 
man's income in the latter year? 

59. If p(7» denote the number of combinations of p things, n 

u 
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together, where 2? is a prime number, prove thatp_i(7„+(— 1)*^' 
b divisible by 'p. 

60. Show that the number of ways, in which mn things can 
be divided among m persons, so that each shall have n of them, 

([n)~ 

61. If the odd oonvergents to a continued fraction be 

^ , |!, . . . gMl , the corresponding quotients being 
2?!, ^s, n?f . . . t/2tn+i9 prove that the continued fraction is equal 
toi?i+-^+-^+ . . . +_-l^tl— +etc. 

Give the last term of this serie& 

62. Solve the equations, 

(i.) l+4a;-8aj»+2a:*=0; 

(ii.) ^{x*+a'){y'+b^)+ *J{x*+b'){y^+a*)={a+hy, 

x+y=a+h, 

63. There are^^+ff numbers, a, )8, y, . . . , of which jp are even 
and q odd. Show that the sum of the products, taken 3 and 3 
together, of the quantities (— 1)«, (— 1)^, (— 1)y, . . . etc. is 

64. 'Hxn=x{x+l)(x+2) . . . (a;+n—l), show that 
/ \ I w(n— 1) 

n In 



65. If/(r)=p|-;:^+ n^^_^_^ [V-r-i 



I »(»-!) ,lg- I etc 

^^ 1.2 r+2 «-r-2^ *^-' 



4}ien 



/(0,+./(i)!!(gl)y(2,+ . . . +»= <^"+^<y'>-^ 
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66. If Pr^'-^ ^ — T^-i -5_J ^ prove that 

67. If Vic+«+&+ ^/x + c + d=: ^x+a^c+ ^/x—b+d, 
then 54-c=0. 

li x^+y^+z^=xyz+^, prove that 

(y:;— a)' + (2:aj— y)« + (ay-.z)« = (y^—jc) («B— y) (iry --i?) +4. 

68. Solve the equations, 

(i) a*— 8a-*=2; 
(2)10-=2; 



(3) (ajP=yr. 



- * . , „ - ^a*— 4a;»+6a;*— 4a;+l . - , 

69. Find the value of ^^q^, , o^_^ — when 85=1, and 

also of — ^-=- when a;=l. 

70. Solve the equations, 4x10 =25x2; 

and 2»=3y ) 

2y+^=3*-* j * 

71. Solve the equation 

x'^lx+10'^x^-lSx+iO'^^'^'^^^^^^' 

72. Having given w„=nWn_i+(— 1)** and Wi=0, prove that 
I - 1 • . w(n— 1) . n(n— 1) . ^ , 

\n^Un+nUn^i-\ — ^ ^n-a+ • • • H — 12 ^ « + ^> ^^^ 

that I — is ultimately equal to — , when n increases indefinitely. 



73. If a, j3 be the roots of the equation ax^+hx+c=0, 

prove that the quadratic equation, whose roots are -^ , ^--j is 
a*caj«+6(6*— 5a&«c+5a»c*)iB+ac*=0. 
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74. Show that for all integer values of n, the series 

stopping at the first term which vanishes. 

75. Prove that the condition, that aa;*+2&cy+cy* should 
contain Z^+iify as a factor, can be expressed thus, 

a h L 

5 c ir =0. . 

L M {) 

76. Find Uy 1;, a;, y from the four equations 

77. Given that a;+ j^x+2= ^ f "" > find «. 

78. If a+5+c=0, prove that (a«+6«+c«)'=2(a*+&*+c*). 

79. A person has £15,000 invested at 4 per cent. He spends 
£500 a year and invests the remainder at the same rate. Deter- 
mine in how many years his investment will be trebled. 

Iog2=-30103, logl-3= -11394. 

80. Sum the series, 

1.4.7+2.5.8a;+3.6.9aj«+ . . . ton terms; 
aj+2a;«+7aj»+20a;*+61a:»+ . . , adinf 

81. Prove that 



a 



a 



h4-c 

a ' b+c' b+c 

b c+a b 
c+a' b ' c+a 
c c a+b 



_ 2(a+5+g)' 
-(h+c){c+a)(a+b) 



a+b^ a+6' c 

3 2x 

82. Expand /q^q , gvi in ascending powers of a?, and find 

the coefficient of af . 
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83. If n be a positive integer not less than 2, show that 

is divisible by (a— &) (& — c) (c— a). 

Determine the quotients for the values 3, 4, and 5 of n. 
State the general form of the quotient. 

84. In the series, ai+aj+ . . . +a„+ etc., the (n+l)th term 

is derived from the preceding by the formula, On+i = y « 

JLn — a,j 

Prove that an=n ^•~ yV^*". ^^^ . And if a„+i = — -^ — , 

w-(n-l)ai "^ :p^rq.—an 

then a^=^-2 — 2^ where c=-5 — 2- 

85. K n persons agree each to name a number not greater 
than n, what is the chance (i) that no two persons name the 
samf" number, and (2) that they all name the same number ? 

86. Find all the numbers of 3 digits each, which satisfy the 
condition that the sum of the digits shall be 15, and the number 
formed by reversing the order of the digits shall exceed the 
number by 198. 

87. If a, j8, y, 8 are the roots of the equation, 

«* — j%c» + ga;* — ra;+ »= 0, 
express, in terms of the coefficients, the determinant 

a 1 1 1 
1 i8 1 1 
1 1 7 1 

Ills 

88. If a;'+i>aJ'+9'aj+r, a;*+jp'a;^+g'a;+r' have a common 
factor of the form a;— a, show that 

(q-'q'){r—r')'-(p—p')(rp''^r'p) ' 
p^p\ g, q\ r, r' being subject to an equation of condition. 

89. The diameter of a crown and half-crown are '81, and 
•666 inches respectively. Find the least number of coins which 
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can be placed in a row 9 feet long. Find also the smallest smn 
which such a row may be made to represent. 

90. If n be a prime number and N prime to n, prove that 
j^„r+i_nr_i jg ^ multiple of n^+^ 

91. liayh, and n are positive integers, and h less than 2a— 1, 
show that the integral part of (a+Va*^— 6)** is an odd number. 

92. Is the series -qII /q)'*"'!!^ /Ql+etc., ad infini- 
tum, divergent or convergent ? 

93. Show that the radix of the scale, in which 49 represents 
a square nimiber, must be of the form m(m— 3). 

94. Ten persons each write down one of the digits 0, 1, 2, ... 9 
at random. Find the probability of all ten digits being written. 

95. If the number of years (e), which a person, whose age is 
a, may expect to live, be approximately represented by the equa- 
tion €=§(80— a), what would it cost a man, whose age is 32, 
to purchase an annuity of £100 for life, interest being reckoned 
at 4 per cent. ? 

96. If An, hn be the coe£Bicients of a:^ in the expansions of 

2—x , 1 

1^4x+x^ l-4a;+a;' ^^^spec^vely ; then will a„«-3V=l. 

97. J. and B have equal sums of money (5). A gives B one 
nth of what he has, then B gives A one nth of what he has, then 
A gives B one nth of what he has, and so on. Show that after 
A has given B x times and received x times he will have 




98. A and B throw for a certain stake, each with one die, 
at one throw, ^'s die is marked 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, and ^'s die 
1, 2, ... 6, equal throws dividing the stake. Show that A*b 
expectation is yf of the stake. 
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99. If a; be a prime and r any number, then af -f^ cannot 
be a square number. 

100. Develope (6+5..-5a:»-to«-«:-)- ' 

in ascending powers of x as far as oc^, 

1 01. A number taken at random, in the scale of 10, is squared. 
Show that it is an even chance that the digits in the unites place 
of the result is an even number, and that it is 4 to 1 that the 
digit in the ten's place is an even number. 

102. If n be a prime number greater than 2, prove that any 
number in the scale, whose radix is 2n, ends in the same digit as 
its nth power. 

103. Solve the equations, 

104. If P=ao+aia+a,a*4- • • • +«n*'*> 

« « 
show that, when ao=an, ai=aro-i> etc., P:G=a*:)8*, where 
a, p are the roots of the quadratic aj'+i^+l=0« 

105. If ax*+Zbx^+d and hx^-^-Zdx+e have a common 
measure, prove that 

106. Show that, if x^+jpy'^+qs^ is exactly divisible by 

x'^^(ay+lz)x+dbyzj then ^+-|^+1=^- 

107. If n be a prime number and p any integer, then 
(n^jp'*— l)**-*+l and (njp+l)»*-i+(w;p— l)«-i have the same 
remainder when divided by n*. 

If n be a prime and m not divisible by n, prove that 

w««-»-l- ^_^. (m-1) is a multiple of n. 



108. There are n dice in the shape of regular tetrahedrons, 
which have each one side marked with 2, two sides with 1, and 
the remaining side blank. If they are thrown on a table, show 
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that the chance of the sum of the nambers on the nnoovered 

., .. . Q ♦, . 1 1.3.5 . . . (2n- l) 
sides amounting to on exactly is -^ 1 — ^ ^• 

109. Find the scale in which the number 16640 in the 
common scale appears as 40400. 

no. From a box containing three £50 notes, three £20 notes, 
and three £10 notes, three notes are taken at random and put 
into a bag. A note is drawn out twice from the bag and replaced. 
Each time it is found to be a £50 note. Find the probable value 
of the contents of the bag, supposing (i) that the numbers on 
the notes drawn were not observed, (2) that they were observed 
and found to be the same, (3) that they were observed and 
found to be different. 

111. Show that the greatest coefficient in the expansion c^ 

In 
(ai+aa+ . . . +«m)*' IB .. ' ^> , where g is the quotient, 

and r the remainder, when n is divided by m. 

112. Show that 

1 , n+1 , (n+l)(2n+l) 

= :=.* ifi?>l and»+n>0. 

jp— 1 

113. Examine in what cases the following series is convergent 
or divergent, 

114. Sum the series 

l5r+l)+2(n4-2)+30r=F3)'^ . . . aei infinitum, 
and thence show that, if On l>e the coefficient of ic" in the 



expansion of log(l+a;)log[ 1-| — j, 



(-l)«nan=l+-|+|+ • . . +V 
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115. In the equation, a*— 2aa;'+6a;*+caj+/=0, the sum of 
two roots is a. Find all the roots, and determine the relation 
which must exist between the coefficients of the given equation. 

116. Find an expression for the series 

l+^H-^^^+ ^"-^)^;-.|Kn-4) ,.+ etc. ' 

The sum of all terms of the series, 1.2+2.3+3.4 . . . +(n— l)n, 
which on division by 7 have an odd remainder, and of which 

(n+3)(nM-6n-4) 



(n— 1)71 is the greatest, is 



21 



1 

2(s-.a)(s-5) 



117. If 2s=a+&+c, prove that 

1 1 

1 2(8-5) («-c) 5C 

1 «c 2(5— c)(s— a) 
1 ib sa 

=— 16s(5— a) (a— J) (a— c). 

118. A box contains three Bank of England notes, any of 
which may be a five-pound, ten-pound, or a twenty-pound note ; 
one is drawn, found to be a five-pound note, and then replaced. 
What is another draw worth ? 

119. Show that the sum of the series, 2+6+14+30+ etc., 
is 2'»+»-(2n+4). 

120. Prove that the determinant 

a b c 
cab 
b c a 

b divisible by a+coft+co'c, when co is a cube root of unity. 

121. If 5n be the sum of the nth powers of a number of terms 
of an A. P., of which a is the first and Z the last term, and 6 
their common difference, and if 



the coefficients following the law of the binomial theorem, then 
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122. Prove that (l+a;)~(l+a^)>2*+*a^, n being positiYe. 

123. Prove that, r*«+2nr»«-»>l+2nr»*+% 

and r ^ (r ^ +n)>nr ^ +1, when r>l. 

124. If ai, As, ... On be any odd numbers, and if iS^ be the 
sum of their products, taken r together, prove that 

and 5i-iSf,+5,+ . . . +(-l)«5„_, 
are both even numbers. 

If X be any odd number, prove that 



X 



+ 1.8 1.8.6 + "**'• ""• 



ANSWERS. 



APPENDIX TO PART L 

L p. X. 
I. «=— (a+5+c), 2. a;=l, 3. aj=3, 

zss—abc. z=3. «=f. 

1 ,17 a» 



(6«a)(J-c)' ^"""20' '• (a-c)(a-6) 
1 ^21 ^. n— m 

(c— 0) (c— a) 40 mn 



n. p. xiii. 
I. 74. 2. ReiDamder=5. 3. Remainder =8. 

m. p. xvii 
I. «>2, or <-|. 2. :z2+V61. 3^ itig >-7+4^3, 

n A ,0 T> . 8±V247 28 ... , 

or < —7—4 ;y/3 ; Between g • 4« -q-* 5. All be- 

2±vrr 

tween = 6. All between 9±4V6. All between 

4^- 7. 2 "^^ -2* 
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IV. p. xviil 

n(n+l)(n+2)(n+3) ^n 

I- -J 2- -g-(n+l)(2n+l). 

4n«-l ^ ,, , .., n(n+l)(2n+7) 

, w(n+l)(n+2)(3n+l) 
^- 12 



PART 11. 
L p. 10. 



a+W^ a;*— 3^*--2a:;y V^l y-^ 



a^+h' 



7- V2«+2VSM^+2V^Hr^. 

8. ;^-i; i-2V^::2. 10. V6+2V13. 

II. p. 20. 

10. ic'+y*. 16. a: must not be <~*f* 

3 

19. icM — >4, if aj is positive, and >3 or <1, 

<4, . . . negative, or between 1 and 8. 
-3±2 V2. 
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I. 



2n 



(2w-l)(2w+l)' 

^' w(n+l)(w+2)* 
6. — (3n— 4)a^^ 

9. (-l)»-*»(a+n— l)aJ»-». 

"• (-1)-^2.|^. 

/ (n+l)«-l \ , 
"• i(„+l)«+lf" • 

Ir— w+l 
14. (— !)»*.,— ^—H=r-4.3'-« 



m. p. 24. 

(2n 
^- 2«»{|w}»' 



(2n-l)2« 



n+2 



^' (waj+l)(waj+2a;+l)' 
7. 2»-l. 8. (3n— 2y»-^ 

1 

'^•8(n+2)(n+3)- 



13- 



|n+p-2 



n— 1 |p— 1 



|n |r— 2n+l' 



^5- (2n+l) |2n-l ' 



16. 



2»^i 



i«+r 



IV. p. 84. 



X V . p. o«. 

2. Div. 3. Diy. 4. Div. 5* I^i^* ^- J^^^* 7* ^^v- 
8. Div. 

V. p. 40. 

3. If «= or <1, Div.; if ic>l, Conv. 

4. If «= or >1, Div.; if «<!, Conv. 

5. If «<!, Conv.; if a;=, or >1, Div. 

6. If ic=, or >1, Div.; if a;<l, Conv. 

7. If ic=, or >1, Div.; if a;<l, Conv. 

8. If n is positive, but not integral, and a;=:, or <1, Conv.; 
otherwise Div. 
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VL p. 42. 
7. When a!=, or <1. 

Vn. p. 42, 

1. (1.) Div. ; (2.) Div. 

2. If a<l, Oonv.; if a=, or >1, Div. 

vm. p. 46. 



2. 2(l+?58^+l^+eto.). 4. 2(l+l+^+etc). 

6. ^(«+«->-2). 9. 2(l-T2-+i4-4-+eto.). 

10. iJe—\. 

IX. p. 50. 

l-logi«8 

9- ^+-T3i;;2- 

X. p. 55. 

I. j'c— g'a— /?^6— /)a)— c=0, 2. 42=— 4(w+l)+|)'. 

gd^pe^^ib—pd) =0. 

4. (2a:+2^-3)(a;-lly+l). 5. (2aj«+iC+2)«-(V&i;)«. 

6. (1.) 4cbd=zSad^+c*; (2.) J»+8a«flf=4a5c; 1, J, —1. 

XL p. 59. 
I. a+{h^a)x^hx*+ax^+(b^a)ic^—bx^+ etc. 

3. aJ=y+^+^+ etc. 

X X* x^ 

6- •8+3^+3-'+ ***• 
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xn. p. 68. 

9a; 

1. If «<!, ^^^I'^fXo^; when p is an integer it is the 

(p+l)th and the |>th, when p is not an integer, let q denote 
its integral part, then it is the (^+1)^^* 

2. K a;=or<3, it is the 1st; if a;>3, there is no greatest 
term. 

vt- 1 3a; 

3. If «<-g, as in 1, where p= 2Q_3^\ ' 

4. If a;=or<i, it is the Ist; if a;>J, there is no greatest 
term. 

< or > 3^. 

5. If x<-^ and l'=2385 ' **^®^ as in 1. 

2 

6. If a?=, or <, g*, the 1st 



Xin. p. 65. 
6. 1^+^ , 
6. If r is odd, 2(w)r-i.(n)H-i ; if r is even, f (n)^| •* 

1291 

7. 



{W 



XIV. p. 68. 



(n+l)(n+2) 
8. ^ 2 
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XV. p. 70. 

3. 2{ 3»+?^^^3"-«.6+etc. I -1. 

4. 2 1 7»+*^^^7'«-.3'.5 

5. 2 1 3»+^5(±=i)3»-».2« 

6. 2 1 5»+*^^=^5'*-.3'.2+eto. l-l. 

XVI. p. 71. 

1. (1), 2|35+^?^^V-^+etc.l-l; 

(2), 2|n3'^'+etc. \ 
(1), 2 1 6^+^^i2^"-r2.+eto. I -1 ; 
(2), 2 { «.6^'2+«-^§§t=2)6-2.+ etc. } . 
3. (1), 2 1 ioH^^^Yi^lo'^'3'+ etc. } -1 ; 



2. 



(2), 2{n.lo"» 3+eto.}. 
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4. (1), 2 1 12?+^?^3y2^12'^'3« + etc. I -1 ; 



(2), 2{n.l2"» 3+eto.}. 



5. (1), 2"«* I 3« +!?(^3->2' +eto. I - 1 ; 



«-l 



(2), 2{n.l8 • .4+eto.}. 

6. (1), 2.3" { 5^+^^^=^6^'2*+eto. I -1 ; 

(2), 2.3«{n.5^2+eto.}. 

7. (1), 2 { 32^+^^^^^32*^'5« + etc. I - 1 ; 

(2), 2{n.32^6+eto.}. 
. 2 { 3T+''i^l)3V.2+*'( ->-l)(^7^)(->-^) 3?2. +etc. } -1. 

9. 2"-?{6?+"i|f^6-.35 

+"^""'^£.7/^^"~'W35' + etc.}-l. 

. 2{ 2».3i-+^^^^=i^2*"'.3"«^.ll + etc. | -1. 
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XVII. p. 72. 
6. l+l(te+55a!'+200!B»+625x«+1552a!»+655a!'. 

9. (l-a;)"'-!. 
12. Ifr<m+1, n-T-m+l; if r>in+l and <n+2, «— r+1 ; 

if r>n+2, 0. 

ir+6 

X 



3o8 
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xvin. p. 7d. 

I. 8. 2. —244. 3. — 1. 

^* —I ([^'+( |n---l )'"J2"+ (|n-2 )«|4+-''"'"[2^/ ^ 



2n 



l-n5 



t |2n-l ^|2| 2n-8 ^|3 |2n-5 T2" 



f eto.+,— j T r 5 

|n|n — J j 



f 1 . 1 . 

||n-l|n+l'^|n-2|2 n "*" ®*^- 



+ 



f 



2n-4 3 • 2n 



6. -104. 



7. 99. 



8. 



2601 



^1212} 



9- 2^+2i+^- 



10 

14. 35. 

- - 5a 
16. 1 — TT-a; 



256 • 
II. 12a:*. 12. 3. 13. 28. 
15. l-8a;+16a;«+16a;«-56a:*+etc. 



, 5/3 , , -\ , 5a/a* ^\ 

+ 2U + ) ^4"^ r"*" ""^^ 



XXI. p. 86. 

2. (27r+2j9»-9/7^)*=4(p»-3^)». 

3. (1), :i?; (2), -;,»+3i>^-3r; (3), ?!:^. 4. 2, 2, 1. 

5. (1), 3; (2), -3. 6. (1), a;»-^a;«+;?ra;-r«=0; 

(2), a;8+(p«— 2y)a;«+(^^— 2^r>-r'» = 0; 

(3)^ a:« +(3^— ^«)aj-. {18pgr — rp« - 3jp Y — 3^* — 27r« } » = 0. 

7. a*cV-(6^-2ac) (a«+c«)a;+(&2-2ac)2=0. 

II. a;''-4wna;-(7n«-n«)«a:0. 15. ^^=1= Vl^)*^=-180. 
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XXII. p. 89. 
I. j'sO, 3rd root =1. 



2. K-3- V-^1), 4,-1. 3. db V2, -1± V3. 

4. -1- V^» 2, 4. 5. 16a;* +8a;« +49=0. 
6. »»- 12a;- 65=0. 

XXIII. p. 90. 



, -1, ^V^. 4. -2, 1± v^. 



2 

XXIV. p. 95. 
I. a=\^ 5=— 4, c=4^. 

2. (1), ^i:3""^=2- 



(^)'2(a;«+l)"^2(a;-iy' 

W» 2^2a;+3 2(2a;+3)« ' 

..X 18 3 

^ ^' 5Ca;+6) 5(a;+l)' 

,.. 1 (Ax+B Ax+B\^ 

,ft. 9 , 31 19 



2 (a;+lV 2 (a;+3) a;+2 ' 
(7) _i L4. 13 



2(a;-l) a;-2'2(a;-3) 

(1) 6 3 2 

^ ^' 7(2a;-3) 7(a;+2V (a;+2)«' 

/-o^ _J u 16 I ^ . 

W» a._3-+-(a._3)»'^a;+6' 
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r4^ 1 I 1 1 1 , 

^ ^' 16 («-l)"^8 (a;-l)' i6(a!+l) 4(a!+l)»^ 



4 («+!)• ' 



,-v 1 , 8 

re") ~^'"- I ^ §_ . 

'■ ^' 5(a;«+7a;+5)^5(a;+2) (a!+2)" 
(7), 2a.+l-|_ 1 + 2 . 

— l a?— 2 x+2 

'^* 9(a:+2)"*"9(a?»+6)"*"(a?«+6)»* 

6- {l).^+T-«*«-{¥-2"+T("i)"}''"~'**-' 
(2), 2-lx+etc.+l{ (-l)»7 + 3(|)"[x»+eto,; 

(3). I+1..+ . . . +|-l.+^_7 ^|a:«+eto.i 
(4), l+3a;+etc. + {2»»+*-l}a;*»+eto. 

If a=:&, the series is 1+— ^ — — +etc. 

a a' 
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8. 6» |l+na+!!i^±l)a'+eto., 



n (n+1) . . . («+«t-2) , ) 
8 2 

XXV, p. 101. 

3. £900. 4- £16000. 5. 4p. 0. 6. jeP-fl+-|"'. 

I q ) 

7. 5 p. 0. 8. 25r=3- ,-— - 

1^+I2J • 
„ „10000 lOOJ".^ .108 ^„ inn-»-^n« 

II. 3 — p ; 10 ' -^^> supposing the interest to be payable 
71 124-f T 

23 

at same time as the annuity. 12. £97^7* 

41 

^^ n (n+1) (2n+l)_^_r^(«+ll^n-l)^ ,.^^.^g i^^^^^^^^^ 
£1 for 1 year. 

15- — < 1-/^ , 2l\"** >, r is int. for £1 for 1 year. 

2 

16. 8«. 2 -^. per cent, nearly. 

o 

17. 80 (21)»{2ri«-20T*) : (2r|»-20l'). i8- lOO^T^* 



ti2 y^ySWERS, 



XXVI. p. 107. 

2+.rs-r-5— *• 



16+ 6 2+ 16+ 6 

,o,i_j_j_j_i . J__i LI 

^ "^1+1+ 6+1+ T *-4+2+l+7* 

^' 188+ 1+ 2+ 8+ T "^S4+ 2+ 14* 

9- 2+ j:p ^ etc. lo. 2+j-^ j^ 3-j- j^ etc. 

„ , 1 1 1 1 1 1 , 
'3-6+j;q-2+2+2-+l+l2+"*°- 

ft , 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 . 
^5- 9+1^ r^+ «tc. i6. 10+gL _1_ ^1. _.L. etc. 

1111111 

^^• 4+ 2+ 1+ 3+ 1+ 2+ 8+ 

^8- 4+ 1+ 3+ 1+ 8+ ^*°- 

4-1- J. J_ _i. JL _i_ 111 

'^' ■'"7+ 1+ 3+ 1+ 16+ 1+ 1+ 15' 



XXVn. p. 109. 
I. (1)> 1. 3, 1, 5, 3 ; li g- > "J ' 28 ' 73 
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(2), 9, 2, 1,2; 9,^,^,^. 

(3), 3,1,2; j,.j,^- (4), 1,1,8; 1,2, ^. 

n\ o A ^ „ 9 38 161 682 2889 

2. {I), z, 4, etc. ; A 4-. i7> 72 ' 305' 1292* 

/9\ 5 1 o 1 « 1 9 ^ 11 15 101 116 
(2), 3, 1, 2, 1, 6, 1 ; 3, 4, -g- , -j-, -gy , -gp* 

^3^ 4 2 8 2 8 9- 4. ^ '^^ 161 1364 2889 
(4), 11, 1,1,1, 16, 1;U, 12, 14, 11 2 ii33 ^^Zb. 

3. Three,|,^,0. 

. /n "— • ^ ^ -A. In 
4- l^;. -100' 100' 300' 1300' 2900' 

r21 -^ • i^ _-!_ 2 1 

^ ^' 229' 687' 2977' 6641' 22900' 

S i -1 1 1 

' 6 ' 180' 329 X 36 ' 329x694* 

8-LJ_J_l.J_.il84 

■ 2+ 1+ 2+ 1+ 87' 2 ' 3" ' "8 ' ll* 

J 2 1 §§ ^ !? 515 1109 2783 
' ' 2 ' 25' 27' 52' 339' "730 ' l799' 

II J -i i^l 1362 1513 
■ 7 ' 22' 1107 ' 9985' il092* 

XXVin. p. 114. 
1. Errata. For 107 read 106 ; for 2763 read 272L 
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'• 15 • ^-^ **"" <2Tg50 • 5- 2+2^ iqp etc.; 



485 

6. |f . 8. Oth and 10th; 10th and 11th; 49th and 

54th; 108th and 119th. 9. 7th and 6th; 15th and 13th; 

187th and 162nd ; 202nd and 175th ; 389th and 337th, etc. 

1 7 8 39 
10. --,_.;—-, _- , etc* II. A kilometre=1000 metres. 
4 29 33 161 



31 QQ1 . 213 

12. -g.. 14, 3.31. 15. g-g 



XXX. p. 126. 
I 1^9-1-2 mv 1 3 10 43 58 149 ^^ 211 



XXXI. p. 127. 

3.1. 

XXXII. p. 132. 

I. 6. 2. 5. 4. 13. 5. If ^ be any positive integer, all in 
the formulae a?=3+13«, 3/=2+9«. 7. 5. 9. 28 or., 20 
half-cr. 10. 8. 11. a?=50, 43, 36, 29, 22, 15, 8, 1, y=0, 2, 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14. 12. 119. 13. 329. 14. 1000. 15. Men, 
4, 15, 26, 37, 48. Women, 84, 65, 46, 27, 8. 16. Of the 
first, 19, 12, 5, second, 4, 9, 14. 17. 146. 

XXXni. p. 135. 

I. (1.) x=2, 15, y=ll, 3. (2.) a?=l, y=13. (3.) a:=16, 
12, 9, 6, 3, 0, y=l, 6, 11, 16, 21, 26. (4.) a:=18, 11, 4, 
y=2, 8, 14. (5.) a:=2, 3/=3. (6.) a?=2, ar=l. 

2. (l.)a?=12,y=18. (2.)a?=29,y=20. (3.) a? =37, y= 13. 
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(4.) a;=23, y=31. 3. a?=17, 130, y=19, 374 4- a?=10, 
21, 32, 43, y=10, 23, 36, 49. 5. a?=90, y=89. 6 The 
first gives the second 3, 5, or 7 crowns and receives from him 2, 
7, or 12 florins. 

XXXIV. p, 136. 

I. y=l, a;=3, 7, 11, ;8=6, 3, 0; y=6, a?=l, 6, 9, «=6, 3, 
0; y=ll, 07=3, 7, -2=3, 0; y=16, a?=6, 1, «=0, 3; y=21, 
a?=3, 2r=0; y=26, 07=1, «=0. 

J. «=1, a;=23+7«, y=2-3«, <=0, -1, -2, -3, 
2=2, a;=22-7e, y=3^ (=0, 1, 2, 3, 
2=3, a;=14, y=l; a;=7, y=4, 

«=4, a;=6, y=2. 



2. 




2=9, a;=0, y=l- 

4. a:=0, 2/=36— <, 2=:2«, ^=0,1, ... 36 ; 
a;=l, y=34-<, 2=1+2^, <=0, 1, ... 34; 
a;=2, y=33— e, 2=2<, <=0, 1, ... 33 ; etc. 

5. 07=0, y=18+<, «=2-ll<, ^=0, -1, . . . -18; 
07=1, y=16+^, xf=4— 11^, <=0, —1, . . . —16; o?=2, 
y=12+^, x;=6— IK, <=0, -1, . . . -12; 07=3, y=9+^, 
2=8—11^, ^=0, — 1, . . . -9; 07=4, y=6+<, 2=10-11^, 
^=0, —1, ... —6; 07=5,2^=3+^, «=12— 1H<=0, — 1; 
2, -3 ; 07=6, y=l, 0, z=3, 14. 

6 24. 7. 1. 8. 10. 9. Yes. 



XXXV. p. 137. 

1. 07=1— 3«, y=61+7^ z=63-13^, <=0, -1, —2,.. .-7. 

2. No positive integral solution. 

3. 07=4+^, y=% xf=l+5<, ^=0, 1, 2, etc. 

4. 6. 5. Bullocks, or 7 ; sheep, 100 or 21 ; geese, or 72. 
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XXXVL p. 138. 

I. 24. 2. 299, 398, 389, 497, 488, 479, etc... .992, 988, 929. 

3. 36. 4. 15. 5. 1147+2184^, *=0, 1, 2, etc. 
6. 211-595«, <=0, -1, -2, etc. 7. 56, 44. 

8. a:=3+2^ y=23+15^, <=0, 1, 2, etc. 9. 4. 

10. r*=l, a?=l, 19, y=l, 19; n=2, a?=13, y=6; n=6, 
a;=17,5^=2. II. 3. 12. a;=485+19f,y=582+23/, 

^=-25, —24, . . . —1, 0, +1, etc. 

13- |-,|, y. 14. 13. 15.30. 

XXXVII. p. 144. 

1. .=24,^=5; ,..(244-5 V23)n+(24-5V23)>^ 

^^(24+5V23)n-,(24-5V23)n ^.^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

2 Y 23 

_ (33 + 8 V17)'*+(33-8 V17)^ 

2. a; 2 » 

^= (33+jVn)^33--8V17)n ^ ^ ^^y p^^.^.^^ .^^^^ 

2 ^17 
, ^- (4+ V15)»+(4- V15)" .. (4+ V15)»-(4- ^5)" 

3- « 2 '^~ 2^15 ' 

n is any positive integer. 
_ (2+ V5)n+(2- V5)^ (2+ V5)n-(2- V5)> 

4. «- 2 '^~ 27^ ' 

n is any positive even integer. 

_ (15+4 V14)^+(1 5-4 V14)^ 

5. X 2 » 

^^ (15+4V14 )^'>-|15-4V14)n^ „ is any positive integer. 
(7+4V3)»+(7-4V3)'' 
y^(7+4V3)"-(7-4V3)" ^ jg ^^y p^^^j^g j^j^g^ 
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, ^- (18+5V13)^+(18-5V13)n 
'• ^ 2 ' 

(18+5 a/13)«-(18-6 a/13)** . .^. , , . ^ 

y =^^ ■ — ^ — ^ .J" ^^^ — ^, n IS any positive odd integer. 

^_ (8+3V7)n+(8~3V7)n 

2. (8 + 3a/7)^-(8-3V7)'* . •*: • * 

a:=^ — - — ^ ' ): li— ^ , n IS any positive integer, 

2t As/7 
x^^Shzhlkj i/=zSkdC:hy both upper, or both lower, signs 
being taken. 

^ ^_ (18+5 V13)n+(18-~6 V13) n 

, (18+5V13)^-(18-5va3)n . 

^= 2/13 » ^ ^^ *^y positive even • 

integer; x=7hziz26k, i/=7k±2hj both upper, or both lower, 
signs being taken. 

10. a;=l, y=6. II. a;=0, 6, y=2, 8. 12. a;=2, y=l. 

13. x=S, 0, y=4, 8. 14. No solution. 

(4+ ^17)"+ (4- V17)» 

y = 27l7 ^ — ^ ' " "* *°y positive odd integer. 

, _ (170-f 39 V19)''+a70-39 vl9)» 
10. X 2 , 

„ (170+39 V19)''-(170-39V19)" . 

y= 2715 — > " '^ '"'y positive 

integer. «*— 1^'=— 1 has no solution. 

XXXVIIL p. 151. 

I. (1). l-2x+a!«; (2)(i:i^; (3). (n+l>B"; 

,A. 1— (n+l)itf»+»ja!»+> 

W- (i::i)5 



ji« ANStrSJiS. 

XXXVm. p. lSl,—<ontintied. 

^ a). 1-1».+21^, (2). (I=^^l 

(SV (2.7-'-3"-)jJ^.; 

„ H-»+(3--2.7');^+21(2.;«--3 — te**' 
>*'• l-10i+2Ii> 

; jl)-«.-2".-.+S"«i (3). 5^^^^tt?(l-V=2r 
.4V »-?^V-V^)"-^±^(l+V=2,.. 



., ij.'-*^- m 2-to 

^ ,\>, 1+-.J-T' ®- 2+;;:?; 

(»). {ac-ir'-jl,}^-., (4). £i.(i+|-^) 

,l_ar-{ il(-l)--i } »'+ [ (-1).+^ }x.«. 
f^: (3). 2 (-l)--ji,; 
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8. (1). (l-aj)»; (2). ^^.; (3). n«a?-- 

(4). 5n(l— a?)*=l f a?— (n+l)»aJ»+(2n»+2n— l)aj'»+^— n»a^+« 
9. (1). l+3a.-..-3^; (2). ^^^^■, 

(3). { -|+|(-l)-»-|(-3)«- } ^-; 

(4). iS;(H-3a!-a;'-3«')=l-10a;«-| — l+l^-l)" 
- j( - 3)» } a^+ 1 1-+-|(-1)»+' } *»+' 

10. (1). l-2*-^.+ar»; <2)- l-2x-x.+2a^ > 

(3). ||-2»-'-i(-l)'»-»+2la!»-'; 
(4). 5„(l-2a!-«»+2a!»)=3-a!-6a!« 

- 1 •|2»-i(-l)"+2 liB"- I (-l)»-2 liB»+> 

+ 1 -|2«+-|(-l)"+4 lir»+«. 

11. (1).(1 +«;)•; (2). ^^ ; (3). (-l)»-«(3-n)a!-S 

(4). -S;(H-a;)«=2+3a;-{-l)»(2-n)a!» 

+(-l)»-»(3-n)a!"+». 

12. (1). «»-10«^,+21u„_,=r0; (8). 2.7»-»-8»-' ; 

1 8» 7» 
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XXXVm. p. 151, — continued, 

f 2«+« 3 , ^1:^ ) 

13. If n be odd, < -g "sC""^) * J"i«^*; if n be even, 

l.|2»+»-(-l)'^*|:^x. 

14. (1). {4n- + 3n-}.--; _|r^^ . 

(2). {4n-+(-3)«-}a^-; iJ^Ii2a^ - 

16. M„-12tt,»_i+32tt„^,=0; 2»'-*+2«'— ; i4+-e — gl' 

17. tt„-3«„_x+4w,^,=0; 8-j(-l)n-|-2»+n.2~-^ 

18. a=-2, i8=l, 5n(l-a:)« = l+aj-(2n+l>~ 

+(2n— 1>*+». 

19. a; 2 ^^ 



XXXIX. p. 155, 

n(2n+l)(n+l) ^^ .- « , «v 

I. -i — Q 2. If n is even, — 2w(n+2); 

odd, 2n(n+2)+3. 3. n^(2n«— 1) 

4. If w is even, — 8n»+12n«— 6n; odd, 24n»— 47n+24. 

n* n* w^ n w(w+l),. , , ^^ , .^v 

5- -5+2'+ "3-30 ^* 12 ^(3»'+23n+46). 

. T^ . n(n+3) ,, (n + l)(w+2) 
7. If n IS even, ^-^ — ^ j odd, ^ — ■ — ^ — ' — ^ • 

n(n+l)(7i+4)(7i+ 5) 
3 
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9. na.+^n(n-l)+^(n«l)(2n-l)+'^^V 

xo. <glV+3n+2). 

. , ^3w(n+l) , - n(2«"+8n-l) , ..(n(n«-l)(n+2) 
u. ri«»+a«& — ^o ^ +q&*— -^2 ^^+^*^^-^^ /^ ^ 

12. jgn(n+l)(3n«+lln+4). 
n* 3n* 5n» n* n 

2 1 

14. ^n(n+l)(n+2)(3n+7). 15. ^n(n+l)(n+2). 

7 1 
16. (1). 2n»+-2W*+-2«. (2). If wis even, 

'^—Vl^IL AA '^^' 7n« , 3w 5 

3 3 6' ' "3 3 "^T 6 * 

n*-2n»+7n'-6n+8 •n' 6n» 23» 
'^' 4 ' 20+12 ■*■ 16 ' 

n 



18. -g(27i«+3»-5). 



XL. p. 159. 



^- 45(«+»-l&)(«+n2>)(a+n+l&)(a+n+26) 

-^(«*-*')(«+25). 

4 • 1 

2. 3^(n+l)(n+2). 3. jn(/i+l)(n+2)(«+3). 

4. -5n(n+l)(n+2)(n+3)(n+4). 
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> 



XL. p. 159 — conimudd. 

1 15 

5- -8(4n«-l)(2n+3)(2n+5)+g-- 

1 SO 

6. j2(3»-l)(8n+2)(8n+5)(8»+8)+y. 

8. j^(n+l)(n+2)(n+8)(2n+8). 
9.-g»(n+l)(2n+7> 

10. ln(n+l)(n+2)(n+3) +-|n(n+l)(2n+7>. 

11. j2(n+4)(n+5)(3n«+23n+6)— 10. 
li. ^(3n-2)(3«+l)(3n+4)(8n+7)+y- 
13. ■|^(n+l)(n+2)(n+3)(n+9). 



XLI. p. 168. 

1_ 1 \ 

^' 4 2(n+l)(«+2)' 4" 

1 1 J^ J_ 1 

*• aft b(a-\-niy ah' ^'82 16(n+l)(n+2)' 

1 1 . . J_ 1 

^ 12 4(n+8)" ^' 24 6(3»+l)(8n+4)' 

, .1 1 , \_ 1 

**• 40 8(4n+lX4«+6)" '' 18 3(n+l)(n+2)(n+3)' 

oil 1 1 



2 4«+2 ^ 90 6{2n+l)(2n+3)(2n+5)" 

1 3 2»+3 8 

'°- -^"m^' "■ 4~2(n+l)(«+2)' T' 

11 2«*+10n+ll n 

"•SB 4{»+l)(n+2)(n+8)(n+4)' 96* 
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b_ 3n+5 5 

'^•36 6(n+l)(n+2)(n+3)' 36' 

,x 5 4n+5 . 6 1 2n+8 

"*• 4 2(«+l)(»+2)' 4" '5-4 2(n+2)(n+3) ' 

,fi 1 ^+3 ^, 17 

• 8 8(2»+l)(2n+3)' ^' 96' 

,« "("+!) ,„ "»+l 1 

'*• i(^H:2y '9- (m-l)[m* "°- (n-2)|n-r 

n(n+l) 



1 1 

: 8 2(n+l)(n+4)* "* ^Th^ 



XLII. p. 166. 

„ 2al"-l o«-l 2a a ., ^ 1 

l+a;' (n'+n+l)a!"— 2n'a!"+'+(n'— n+l)a!»-" 
*• (l-a!)» (l-a;)' ' 

„ l-iB* (n+3)ai»+'— 2(»+2)a^+'+(n+l)a!»-n 

2z 
1 r**—l n r 

e» 2 e<«»-«)^— 1 2n—l . 

/e**— !)• > ^ ^ ^^ positive. 
3«-l » 8 



6. 



4.3*^1 2.3»»' 4 

266 . 612 4^'-! 256 2n->l .2 
3 "^"5 4«-» 8 4« ' ■?' 
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XLn. p. 166— awi^inwed. 

^ 144a;+162g«+62g» g jl-j-x)'^ 
*• (l+x)'» "^ (1+a:)* 

, ,x^, (w»+19roHl()6n+188)g^i + (2n»+85n«+mn+168)a^«+(n»+16»»+n*'t-»^ 

144+162a;»+62a;» 6a;* 
II. 6-(-l)"(4/i»+20n«+26n+5). 



27^\ 2 ) 



27 



l+4ar+8a;«+5a!« , <, , 1— x"-« 

(n'+3n»+3n-6)a;»-(2n»+3«°-3w-l>g»-^'+(n' — Ijg"-*-* 

(l-x)» 



1+x /l+a',g„'i'g" 



i6. 4-^ 



IX**-' 2n-l/l\«-» 



■'44(ir-^n4) 

g 2~2a:'* n ( n+a)a;" n (n+1) 3?*^-* 
' * (l-a;)» {y-oey ■•" (1-^)* 

^^' "^l-x'4|l~^ (l-a^)'(l-^) (l-a?)*(l-aT) 
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2. 



XLHI. p. 171. 
n 



(a+26+3c) («+l o+n+26+n+8c) 
3- j^n(n+l)(n+2)(8n«+lln+l). 

4. -J-n (n + 1) (« + 2) -i- {n-r) (n-r+1) (n-r+2). 

5. 185. 6. 25707. 7. 2870. 8. ^/e-\. 

5 3»+5 /2\f 

'°- -6-(«+2){»+3)- "• iTJ • 



XLIV. p. 174. 

I. 3».6*. 2. 3.11.31. 3. 17^ 4- 315.7.13. 5. 2«.3*.7. 

6. 3M3.19". 7. 2^3*.73. 8. 11.23.29.37. 9. 2«.5.7«.3. 

10. 2*.3«.7*. II. 3*.5.37. 12. 2.3*.5.7. 13. 7189. 

14. 2*.5M1'. 15. 2«.3*.5. 16. 2^6».9«. 17. 3*.5«.7*. 

XLV. p. 178. 
I. 15. 3. 18. 3. 2205. 4. 147. 

XLVI. p. 180. 

I. (1), 1, 8, 8»; 5, 5.3, 5.3'; 5', 5*.8, 5».3». (2), 9. 
(8), 403. (4), 5. (5), 2.' 
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XL VI. p. 180 — continued. 

2. (1), 1, 8, 3« ; 13, 13.3, 13.3^ ; 19, 19.3, 19.3« ; 19«, 19^3, 
19^3"; 19.18, 19.13.3, 19.13.3*; 19M3, 19M3.3, 19M3.3*. 

(2), 18. (3), 74676. (4), 9. (5), 4. 

3. (1), 1, 2, 2%- 3, 3.2, 3.2*; 3", etc.; 7, etc.; 7.3, etc.; 
7.3% etc. ; 7«, etc.; etc. (2), 27. (3), 1596. (4), 14. (5), 4. 

4. 1, 2, 2S 2», 2*; 11, 11.2, 11.2% 11.2% 11.2*; 11«, etc.; 
5, etc. ; etc. (2), 45. (3), 127813. (4), 23. (5), 4. 

XLVII. p. 182. 
18. 7n+4. 21. (7n±2)*. 

XLVin. p. 186. 
I. 96. 2. 600. 3. 504. 4. 400. 

LIT. p. 193. 

5. 5^ 25». 6. 3«; 6». 

LIU. p. 200. 
^I'l. 2.^. 4. 7ton. 5. |. 6.^. 7.g. 

8. 6 white, 4 black, 2 red. 9. A; -|- 10. A. 

00 12 

II. 5 to 1; For. 

LIV. p. 208. 

25 80 60 . ^ 5 .5^1 
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iM'm^m' ^v^-^- 3.-9- 4. gj. s.-^- 



g 2. 6 91 .25. 2.^ g 5. 1 8 
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1 91 », 
2' "•216' ^^ 


28. 14. -—. 




IS- I' 


- 2 5 15 
"• 11' 33' 22* 

LV. p. 205. 


6 


■•?> 


2 
6 to 1 against. 2. ^r • 


3. 18 to 1 agtdnst 


4« ^ ' « 


1 20 39 


57 , 20 [36 


* 15' 


5 •» 7 52 ' 1 


J185 ' 4 62 


^- 35' 


^' 10* ^- t ="9 


9 V 1 


- j 3 30 51 


1 
9- «i 


{4}" 


120 
"• 1001 • 


11. If 


each is nufc back after beinsr drax 


ni- . Tf t.lifiv arft 



not put back, J='=:r=. • 
^ ' [52 

\m I w \p+q I m-i-n—p—g 
\p\g\ m-^p I n— ^ | w+n * 



^5-. 1-2^ 



5 15' 
16. When each is put back, i-t-t ; =-n i ^r^i^-- When they 

*^ ' 144 144 ' 3.12* ' 



are not put back, =_ • _. • iz . 

11 ' 55 ' 77 

13.19.37 . ^. (13)» 
^* 17.25.49 '^•17.26.49" 

13* 
*^' 17.25.49' 



18. 



r[5|95». 



12 



3 1 2 1 93* 



6 19 1 11 17 

20. — ' — *— • 

4 1 20 
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LVI. p. 218. 

203 8 1 

I. 2»-l :1. 2. 233jjg. 3- (1), -g ; (2), g* 

5'-77 4 ^ ,,, 6« -„> 46625 ,„, 406 
4- -gi-- 5- -9 • 6- (1), 2:5!; K^h igggg; (3), ^-gggg. 

7. 25:2. 8. 671:625. 9. J- lo. (1), \; (2), |. 

/i\ 5 /nN 6 ,„. 15 61 11 

II. (1), 21; (2), 28 •• (3). 28- "• 50g- '4. ^-g,- 

^00 • . < o 5*-2" o 3375 

15. 29: 3 against. 16. 3. 17. -, ♦ 18. Tgooj* 



LVn. p. 217. 

I- (1). 100 ' ^^^' 1 ' (^)' 8300 ' (*^' 415 • 

.. 6889 ,„, 3969 ... 3969 „ 1260 
'■ ^ >' 10000 ' *- ''' 10000 ■ ^" '■ ''' 6889 ' ^ -'' 6889 ' 

4- (1), 52 ; (2). 52 ' (^^' 2704 ' ^^^' 1352 ' 
S-36'18* 6- W» 144' ^^)' 24' (^^' 432" 

LVHL p. 223. 

7 2**-^ 1 _. 1 5 6» 6' 
'15* ''• 2"-l" "^^ 52" 5- ^^-'' 6 ' gi' 6i' 6^' 
5* 5^ 5^ 5^ ,„. 216 180 150 125 

W> g?. 6«' 6'' 6»' ^ '' 671' 671' 671* 671* 
, 1 ,,. 4 ,„ 25 1 « 16 6 
o- 8 ; W. 81' '>''''' 81' '• 1716' '*• 21' 42" 

1 46656 ^1256^ 36481 11 
9- ■§■' ^°- 124393*' 124393' 124393" 28" 
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LIX. p. 228. 

9^ (ot+1)(»'+ot'+1) 

'' 11" *• (m+l)(n'+m'+l)+(m'+l)(n+m+l)' 

3. (1), I ; (2), 1; (8), ^. 4- |. 5- (1), ^; (2),^- 

^ ■* /IN 27 -o > 6561 .„ 0, 48 

6.9- 7. (1), 41 5(2, «), 59915(2, ^),yg. 



LX. p. 231. 

877 11 17 ^ /IS 7 -„> 4 

"•550' *I5" 5- 25- 6. a), -g- ; (2), gg 

7. n'+n— 2 : 2 against. 



LXI. p. 288. 
I. 15s. 3d. 2. 17^s. 3. £6. 2s. 4. 32j^8. 

si-. It-' It- ^^i«*«-" «-i44'^^-^«- 

13. (1), 4, 13s. 4d. ; B, 6s. 8d. (2), A, 13s. ; B, 7s. 

,4. £19|. 

9 

LXH. p. 288. 

2475 15 ,ix 35 .^^ 7 ,o\ ^ m ^ 

'• 2477' ^- 43- 3- ^^^'36'' ^^^^ 12 *' <^)' Sg'' (*>'!• 

45 10 

^ 49' S' 11* 
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XXXVm. p. 151,— con«tnMerf. 

2. (1). (l+a;)«; (2). ^y^; (3). (-l)»(2n+l>fi 

l-x (2n+l>B"+(2n-l)a;»H-' 
(^)- (T+^~^~ ^ (1+^)^ 

3. (1). l-10a.+21a-; (2)- CL-^l-lx) ' 

(3). (2.7»-'— 3"-')a!»-'; 

1 +a;+(3"-2.7")af +21(2.7"-'— 3''-')a**+' 
W- l-10a!+21a!» 

MX 1 5*+?!. m 2(30+17^ _ 

5a; , «!' 






(3)- (2^-3!^)^-' ■> W- -^-fl-y-t 

,- , 17a; ,Y 2 1 \ _ ./ 1 1 

=10+-g~«+(^3;j=j-2s:^ja;»4|^3.2»-. 3«-. 

3 a/II24-2 
5. (1). u,-2tt,^,+3tt»_ ; (3). j-!-<l_ V=2r' 

2— 3V^ , 

+ f^-(l+ V^2)»-; 

(4). 1-^^(1- V32-)«-i±^(i+ Vi:2).. 
6. (i).i+|-^; (2).'^!=^; 

(3). { 2(-l)»-'-5lj }a;n-. ; (4). -S,(l+|-^] 

=l-2a;- { 2(-l)»-i | a;»+ | (-1)"+^ }af^>. 

7. (1). «„+%^-'fp; (3). 2 (-1)— gij; 

(4)- -i-(-i)"+2:^- 
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8. (1). (l-a.)»; (2). ^^.; (3). n«a?-- 

(4). 5n(l— a?)»=l f a?— (n+l)*aJ»+(27i*+2n— l)aj»+*— n»a^+* 

1 — 10rr« 

9. (1). H-3x-x.-3^; (2). i^3^_^._3^. ; 

(8). {-|+|(-l)»-'-|(-3)«-}a^'; 

(4). ^(l+3a!-a!«-3«»)=l-10a;'-| — l+l^-l)" 
-1( -3)» ]. «-»+ 1 1+-|(-1)»+' I «;»+' 

3 a;— fiara 

10. (1). l-2a:-a:«+2a:--, (2). j^^S^^^:^^^ ; 

(3). 1 1". 2n-i -.l(-l)»^i+2 |a^i; 
(4). 5„(l-.2a;-a;»+2aj«)=3-a;-6a;« 

- 1 -|2»-~(-l)«+2 [«"- { (-l)'*-2 laJ«+» 

+ {42n+|(-l)n+4|a^+«. 

11. (1). (l+aj)«; (2). ^±|j; (3). (-l)n-H3-n)a^i; 

(4). ^(l+iB)«=2+3»-(-l)n(2-n)aJ» 

+(-l)'»-H3-n)aJ»+». 

12. (1). ti»-10M^,+21Wn-i=0; (3). 2.7»-^-8«-» ; 

W' 6"2+'3' 
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LXm. p. 244. 



I. £1290 



/lOOV 



2. 



a 



(l+r)«+i— r 
tion of life, r the interest for £1 for 1 year. 



>, where e is his expecta* 



I. (i)-i;(2), 

8. «60;-28. 



LXIV. p. 250. 

2; (3),-6; (4)8; (6), 4; (6), 39. 

lo. (1),48; (2), 44; (3),-166; (4), 24. 



LXVL p. 262. 

I. 42; 138; 16; 62. 2. 0. 3. -84. 4. /»(u'« 
+ in\v'^ — wu) + n*(w;'* — uv) + 2mn(W — v V) + etc. 
5. 2a«fiV. 10. 0. II. 0. 



— tw) 



'. (1), 
(2), 



LXVn. p. 265. 



aa+hp, ay+bS I 



2. 



aa'+66'+cc', aa+5^+cy, ax+l>t/+ez 
aa'+fib'+yc', a«+^»+/, cuc+^S^+yz 
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LXVm. p. 267. 
1.2'=— 7-5-, y=— -j-, z=b-r- 2. x= 



3. «=18^, y=-10-i, «=-10, «=2i. 

37 73 -4 41 

4- '^=-47, y=47, «=47 , «=47- 

5. ?(«•— Jc)+ etc. +2mn(ae— /A)+ etc. =0. 



LXIX. p. 270. 

- { (^-±fiy\f^-=^y' }^. . (i+2«+8»)^. 

7.3»-(-l)» 
3- ^ H<!». 4. (3+2«)8'tt». 5. 2.3«-'(3-n)a?>. 

, flO„„ n- (-1)») 

«• ■|(~i)'+j(H-6V^)(V-i)- 



+|(1-5V^)(-V-1)-. 



9 V5+1 



LXX. p. 272. 



^ 2 (V5+l)"-(l-V5)» 
V5(V5+1)»+(1-V5)"' 

*• V^-'>4n+i_l. W. 5n+i + (_l)n+l » 

/8^ 10 (5+ V5)n-(5- V5)" 
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LXXI. p. 276. 
I. — = ; , when n is odd; 



(2+ V3) ' +(2- V3) 



a 



.4-1 " 



V3 ( V3+l)'(2+ V3)' -( V3-l)'(2- V8)^ 

^ ( V3+1) (2+ V3r'-( V8-1) (2- V3)^ ' 

when n is eveD. 

.. 3.4V+2(Jir\ „ „ad; 3.2n-.+|(-l/^ „ ^^^^ 
4 « +(-1) « 2«-'+3(-lf 

n+l « 

3. -^^ji , n odd; 4 — , n even. 

6^-1 4.6^+1 

15n-6 ,, 3(12-5n) 
^- -^i^i ' "* "^^^^ 7-3n ' ^ ^^^^- 

3— n jj — n 
S-T+^i'^oddjj+^i^weven. 



^- V4aa+9 



X 

(5+\/4^T9)(2a«-3+V4aa+9) » +(V4aa+9-5) (2g«--3~^/i^+9) « 

when n is odd ; 

2a«(2ag-3+ V4a«+9) 
V4S^9 ^ 

* _i i-i 

(2a«-8+ V4a8+9)^ _(2g8-3- V4<i^+9)^ 



n 



when n is even. 



-3+-v^i55fT9) (2a«-8+V4a«+9)« -(-S-Vi^M^) (2a»-8-Vi5«T9)» 
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LXXII. p. 281. 



l-21og2 



12. 



log2 
a+6 



'•21^ 1.3.5 . . . (2n+l) } 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 
4. (1),-I±v8j 



^ov V2± V2 V2-2 - V2±V-2V2-2 . 
W> 2 > °' 2 ' 

(8), y=0, a;=0, or -^ ; y=4, a;=9, or 6 1. . 

5. ^+^+£!=o. 

I m n 

17. (a), 1,1,-2; (/3), -3. 25. (1), Div. ; (2), Div. 

26. (l)±-| V2±2V2; (ii.) :gy= }+^"'~^^"+^ a&. 

(=c), hx—ay= tsJm — \ {c-\'ah), 

4 ^ 5 



31. (a), a?=3, y=2, ;s=l ; (^, a?=2, y=8, or a;=8, y=2. 
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34. (1), 0, -p, or -|.± y4c'+4cp+^. 

(2), as«-y«=5, &ry+(a+c)y'=2J. 
' 6 1 _ 53+20V6 . 

^ • ld+8 v6' 



2y (wim,— rwin,) = (mm,— nmi):iV4(nima — miria)' + (mm, — wwi)«. 
38. a; = ±-^,y=(±l±V2)^3, ^=a-(±2± ^2)^3 . 

41. %-^2. ^'"^' 4 ^'^' T' "^^ ^' 

45. a;=zfca; 



2a—h—c 2h—a—c 2c— 6—0 

46. ic= 3 , y= 3 , «= 3 

2 1 

47. X and 2/=2-3 , or l-^-, «=2. 

_ n(n+l)(37i«+197i+32) 

48. —3^- 

52. a^=a+r^:i^-^(n-r+l); 6?>0 and <2 *""^ 



n+1 2 ^ . y» - - n(n+l)' 

53. 1. 54. a;=8 or — 3, y=— 6; a;=— 8, or 3, y=6. 

58. £1080. 9s. 
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r 



6.. (1), ,=^J:2±V10±6c^ ^,^^^ ^^^ ^2 ; (2), ^Z^ '/ 
68.(l),;?|i;(2),log.2;(3),.=(Z)^^ 

^ log3-log2' 
71. 5± Vll, 7 or 8. 

76. a? and y are the roots of the quadratic 

and u (y—x)=sat/—hy v (a;— y) = 005— J. 
77. 4, 1, —2. 79. In the 66th year. 

a; 
l-2a;— 3a*' 

82. ^+etc. +(r+l)^l-^y+eto. 

83. —a—h—Cj —a^—b^-'C^—hc—ca^abj 

— (<j»^-»+ac«-»+a«c'*-*+ etc. +a«*-'») 

— &(c'*-»+ac'»-*+ etc. +«»-'») 
— 6«(c«*-*+ac'*-»+ etc. +a«-*)— etc. —5**-*. 

85. (1), ^jii; (2), !=• 

86. 294, 376, 456, 537, 618. 87. «-gf+2p-3 

■n. . S67 

89. 186; £21. 58. 92- Divergent. 94. i5g2600 
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Selections from the Spectator. By Osmond Airy, m.a., 

AssistatU'Master at Wellington College, is, 

Browne's ReligiO Medici. By W. p. Smith, m.a.. Assistant' 
Master at Winchester College, is, 

GrOldsmith's Traveller and Deserted Village. By c. 

Sankey, M.A., Head' Master of Bury St. Edmund *s Grammar 
School, is. 

Extracts from GrOldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. By 

C. Sankey, M.A. is. 

Poems selected from the Works of Robert Burns« 

By A. M. Bell, M. A., BcUliol College, Oxford, 2s, 

Macaulay's Essays. 

MOORE'S LIFE OF BYRON. By Francis Storr, M.A. gd. 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. By Francis Storr, 
M.A. gd, 

HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By H. F. 
Boyd, late Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford, is, 

Southey's Life of Nelson. By w. e. mullins, m.a. 
Gray's Poems. Selection from Letters, with Life 

by Johnson. By Francis Storr, M.A. is, 

*^ The General Inirwiuction to Series will be found in Thomson's Winter. 
WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, 
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HISTORY 

With numerous Maps and Plans, New Edition^ Revised, Crown ^o. 

A History of England. By the Rev. j. franck bright, m. a., 

Fellow of University College^ and Historical Lecturer atBaUiol, New^ 
and University Colleges^ Oxford; late Master of the Modem School 
at Marlborough College. 

Period I.— MEDIiEVAL MONARCHY : The departure of 
the Romans, to Richard IIL From A.D. 449 to A.D. 1485. 
4J. 6d. 

Period II.— PERSONAL MONARCHY : Henry VII. to 
James IL From a.d. 1485 to A.D. 1688. 5J. 

Period III.— CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: William 
and Mary, to the present time. From A.D. 1689 to A.D. 1837, 

^s. 6d, 

Extract from Regulatums for the Army Examinations, 

" At the competitions for the Military College, Sandhurst, the Academy, Woolwich, 
&c., the examinations in English History will be limited to the periods A.D. X760-1790, 
and 1790-1820. 

« •^% fhe candidates reading on the period selected should include the study of that 
part of Bright's History which treats of the period he selects." 

With Maps and Illustrations, Small Svo. 

A Short History of England for Schools, sy 

F. York-Powell, M.A., Lecturer at Christ Church, Oxford. 

\In the Press. 

With Forty Illustrations. \%mo. 2s. 6d. 

A First History of England, By louise creighton, 

Author of ''Life of the Black Prince^' ''Sir Walter Ral^h,'' a^c. 

This little' book aims at giving a simple account of English history such as may interest 
children. It is the result of the writer's own experience in teachmg her own children, 
and she has put in nothing which she has not first endeavoured to xaake actually intelH- 
gible to a child's mind. While aiming at being interesting and intelligible, she has also 
endeavoured to be accurate, not onl^ to the facts, but to the proportions and general 
meaning of English history. Many unportant subjects have necessarily to be omitted as 
being beyond a child's comprehension, but so far as the book goes it embodies the results 
of the actual condition of historical knowledge at present. It does not try to reduce 
English history to the limits of a child's story-book, but tries to tell the real story of 
English history in such a fcmn that a child may understand it. ^ Hie author does not be* 
lieve that it is necessary to awaken a child's interest by teaching, to begin with, much 
that has afterwards to be unlearned. She believes that it is possible to be mteresting and 
pictorial without deviating from the best and most accurate knowledge which we possess. 
Following out this belief the book is illustrated, not by fancy pictures, but by fnctores 
from authentic sources, which may serve to show the haHts and mannwrs of iaimet ages 
and the importance and interests of actual historical movements. 
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Historical Handbooks. Edued by oscar browning, 

MA., Fellow of Kin^s College^ Cambridge. 

Crown Bivo, 

English History in the XlVth Century. By Charlbs 

H. Pearson, M,A., lale Fellow of Oriel College^ Oxford, y, 6d, 

The Reign of Lewis XI. By p. F. Wiixert, m. a., Fellow of 

Exeter College, Oxford, With Map. y, 6d. 

The Roman Empire, a. d. 395-800. ^^ a. M. Curteis, 

M.A. With Maps. Ss, 6d, 

History of the English Institutions. By Philip v. 

Smith, M.A., Fellow of Kin^s College, Cambridge, y, 6d, 

History of Modern English Law. By Sir Roland Knyvet 

Wilson, Bart., M.A., late Fellow of Kin^s Collie, Cambridge, 
3x. 6d, 

History of French Literature. Adapted from the Fretuh of 

M. Demogeot, by C. Bridge. 3^. 6^. 
(Recommended by the Intermediate Education Board for Ireland.) 



History of the Romans to the Establishment of 

Imperialism. By J. S. Reid, LL.M., Fellow and Assistant- 
Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge; Classical Examiner 
in the University of London, 

[In preparation. 

This work is intended to be used by the higher Forms in Public Schools, and bjvTunior 
Students in the Universities. It aims at exhibiting in outline the growth of the Roman 
national life in all departments. Military history will not be neglected, but attention will 
be particularly directed towards the political and social changes^ and the development of 
law, literature, religion, art, science, and social life. Care moU be taken to bring the 
whole narrative into accord with the present state of knowledge, and also to present the 
fiicts of Roman History is a form likely to interest the Students for whom the work is 
intended. 
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Historical Biographies.. Edited by the Rev. m. 

Creighton, M.A., laie Fellow and Tutor ofMerton College^ Oxford, 

With Maps and Plans. Small ^o, 
Simon de Montfort. ^^ M. Creighton, M.A. 2j. 6d. 

The Black Prince- B^ Louise Creighton, 2j. 6d, 

Sir Walter Ralegh. By Louise Creighton. With Portrait y. 

The Duke of Wellington, b^ Rosamond Waite. With 

Portrait. 3J. 6d, 

The Duke of Marlborough. Bj^ Louise Creighton. With 
Portrait, y. 6d, 

Oliver Cromwell. By F. W. Cornish, M.A. 



Crown SzHf, 

A Skeleton Outline of the Political History of 

England, with Summaries of the most Important Events, for 
Use in Class-teaching and Lecturing. By Cyril Ransome, M.A., 
Professor of Modem Literature and History^ Yorkshire College^ Leeds, 
am/ Arthur H. D. Acland, M.A., Christ Churchy Oxford, 

[In the Press, 
Second Series, Crown ^0, 2s, 6d. 

Test Questions on Selected Portions of English 

Literature and History. By Thomas Miller Maguire, 

M.A., LL.D. 

^These questions refer to the works in English Literature and the periods in English 
History selected by the Civil Service Commissioners for the Army Examinations to be 
held in the year 1881. Copies of the questions on these subjects for 1880 are still kept 
on sale.) 

Second Edition, Revised, Crown ^0, ys, 6d, 

History of the Church under the Roman Empire, 

A.D. 30-476. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, 'B,A»t Rector of Haven 
Street, Ryde, 

New Edition, iSmo. is, 6d, 

A History of England for Children, ^^georgedaws, 

D.D,, formerly Bishop of Peterborough, 
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SCIENCE 

Elementary Course of Practical Physics. By a. m. 

WoRTHiNGTON, M.A., F.R.A.S. Assistant- Master at Cliflon 
College, 

Second Edition, With Illustrations, Crown &/t?. \2.s, dd. 

Physical Geology for Students and General 

Readers, By a. H. Green, M.A., F.G.S., Professor of Geology 
in the Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds, 

New Edition, ReiHsed, IVith Illustrations, Crown ^o, 2s, 6d. 

An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. Edited by the 

Rev. Arthur Rigg, M.A., and Walter T. Goolden, M.A., 
Lecturer in Natural Science at Tonbridge School, 

Second Edition. With Illustrations, Crown Svo. 5 j. 

A Year's Botany. Adapted to Home and School Use. By 
Frances Anne Kitchener. Illustrated by the Author. 

Medium ^0, 

Notes on Building Construction. 

Arranged to meet the requirements of the syllabus of the Science 
and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education, 
South Kensington Museum. 

Part I.— FIRST STAGE, or ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

With 325 woodcuts, los. 6d, 

Part II. — COMMENCEMENT OF SECOND STAGE, or 
ADVANCED COURSE. With 277 woodcuts, los, 6d. 

Part III.— ADVANCED COURSE. With 188 woodcuts, 21s. 

Report on the Examination in Building Construction, held by the Science 
AND Art Department, South Kensington, in May, 1875. — " TA^ want of a text- 
book in this subject^ arranged in accordance with the published syllabus^ and therefore 
limiting the students and teachers to the prescribed course^ has lately been well met by 
a work Published by Messrs. Rvvingtons^ entitled ' Notes on Building Construction,' 
arranged to meet the requirements of the Syllabus of the Science and Art Departtnent 
of the Committee 0/ Council on Education^ South Kensington. {Signed) 

H. C. Seddon, MajoRj R.E. 

yitne x8, 1875. [Instrt4ctor in Constrttction and Estimating at the 

School 0/ Military Engineering^ Chatham,^ 
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MATHEMATICS 

Riuington's Mathematical Series 

Small %vo, y. Without Answers^ 2s. 6d, 

Elementary Algebra. By j. Hamblin Smith, M.A., of 

GorwilU and Caius College, and late Lecturer in Classics at St, Peters 
College, Cambridge, 

A KsY TO Elementary Algebra. Crown ^o, ^, 

Small ^o. 2s, 6d, 

Exercises on Algebra. By]. Hamblin Smith, m.a. 

(Copies may be had without the Answers.) 

Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

Algebra, part II. ' By E. j. gross, m.a., Fellino of GonvUle 
and Caius College, Cambridge, and Secretary to the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 

Small ^o, 3J. 6d. 

A Treatise on Arithmetic. By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A 
(Copies may be had without the Answers.) 

A Key to Arithmetic. Crown Svo. gs. 
Small Svo. 4s, 6d. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By j, Hamblin Smith, m.a. 

A Key to Elementary Trigonometry. Crown Svo. *js, 6d. 

Crown Svo, ^s. 6d, 

Kinematics and Kinetics. By e. j. Gross, m.a. 

Crown Svo. 4J. 6d. 

Geometrical Conic Sections. By g. Richardson, m.a., 

Assistant-Master at Winchester College, and late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

Small Svo. 3^. 

Elementary Statics. By J. Hamblin Smith, M.A. 

Small Svo. y. 

Elementary Hydrostatics. By j. Hamblin Smith, m.a. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

A Key to Elementary Statics and Hydrostatics. 

By J, Hamblin Smith, M.A. 

WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
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Small ^0, 3J. 6d, 

Elements of Geometry. By j. Hamblin Smith, m.a. 

Containing Books i to 6, and portions of Books 11 and 12, of 
Euclid, with Exercises and Notes, arranged with the Abbreviations 
admitted in the Cambridge University and Local Examinations. 
Books I and 2, limp cloth, is, 6^., may be had separately. 

Prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction for the use of the schools of Nova 
Scotia; authorized for use in the schools of Manitoba; recommended by the University 
ofHalifaXf Nova Scotia^ by the Council o/ Public Instruction, Quebec; and authorized 
by the Sducaticn Department^ Ontario. 

Crown Svo. 8j. 6d. 

A Key to Elements of Geometry. By j. Hamblin 

Smith, M.A. 

Small Svo, is. 

Book of Enunciations for Hamblin Smith's Geo- 
metry, Algebra, Trigonometry, Statics, and Hydro- 
Statics. 

Small Svo, 3/. 

An Introduction to the Study of Heat. By J, Hamblin 

Smith, M.A. 

Contents. — General Effects of Heat— Thermometry — Expansion of Gases — Expansion 
of Solids — Expansion of Liquids — Calorimetry — Latent Heat — Measure of Heat — 
Diffusion of Heat : Radiation — Convection — Conduction — Formation of Vapour, Dew, 
&c. ; Trade Winds, Ebullition, Papin's Digester, Spheroidal Condition — Congelation — 
Measurement of Work — Mechanical Equivalent of Heat — Miscellaneous Exercises — 
Appendix — Index. 

Crozvn Svo, 6s, 

The Principles of Dynamics. An Elementary Text-book 
for Science Students. By R. Wormell, D.Sc, M.A., Ifead- 
Master of the City of London Middle- Class School, 

Small Svo, y, 6d, 

Army and Civil Service Examination Papers 

in Arithmetic, including Mensuration and Logarithms set in recent 
Examinations for the Army, Woolwich, Cooper's Hill, Home Civil 
Service, &c. With Arithmetical Rules, Tables, Formulae and 
Answers, for the use of Students preparing for Examination. By 
A. Dawson Clarke, B.A., St. John's College, Cambridge, 

New Edition, Revised. Croivn Svo, 6s, 6d, 

Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. By w. h. 

GiRDLESTONE, M.A., ^ Chris fs College, Cambridge, 
Also a School Edition. Small Svo, y. 6d, 
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LATIN 

New Edition, revised. Crown Svo, 3^. 6d. 

First Latin Writer, comprising Accidence, the Easier Rules of 
Syntax illustrated by copious Examples, and pro^essive Exercises 
in Elementary Latin Prose, with Vocabularies. By G. L. 
Bennett, M. A., Head- Master of the High School, Plymouth, 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. Crown Svo. 5j. 

Contents. — Preface — Accidence— Exercises on the Syntax (270) : The Simple 
Sentence ; The Compound Sentence : Adjectival Clauses, Adverbial Clauses, Substantival 
Clauses — Latin-English Vocabulary — English-Latin Vocabulary. 

Crown %vo, 2s, 6d, 

First Latin Exercises. Being the Exercises, with Syntax 
Rules and Vocabularies, from a "First Latin Writer." By G. L. 
Bennett, M.A, 

Crown $z;o. is. 6d. 

Latin Accidence. From a "First Latin Writer." By G. L. 
Bennett, M.A. 

" The book is a perfect model of what a raiivey he fails^ of course^ to recognise. 

Latin Writer should be, and is so gradu- We cannot s^ak too strongly of this little 

ated that from the beginning of a boy's work, and we say to every classical teaclur^ 

classical course it will serve him through- if you introduce this work into your junior 

out till the end as a text-book for Latin class, you wiU require no other work 

prose composition. The exercises, too, are throughout till you come to the fifth or 

so interesting in themselves, and take up sixth form, and perhaps not even then, 

the different idiomatic peculiarities in The book has our nnquaiified approbation, 

such an easy and natural way that the We ought to mention, for the sake of those 

pupil almost insensibly conus to be master who may thitik of using the tttork, that 

of them, without having them glaringly there are two sets of vocabularies, which 

thrust upon him in little detached sen- chviate the necessity of having recourse to 

tences, which^ wheti mixed up in a nar- any Latin Dictionary ." — Schoolmaster. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

Second Latin Writer. ByC, L. Bennett, M.A., Head-Master 

of the High School, Plymouth, 

This work, in continuation of the First Latin Writer, gives hints on writing Latin Prose 
for Boys about to conunence the rendering of continuous passages from English Authors 
into Latin. There is a large Collection of Exercises, graduated according to their diffi- 
culty, with Notes. 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. Crown ^0. 5^. 

•• This is one of the best introductions are well adapted to be taken up by the stu- 

to Latin prose composition we have seen. dent who hasjust gone through the ordinary 

The introductory remarks, the chapter on Latin exercise books." — Schoolmaster. 

the analysis of the Latin sentence, the " Mr. Bennett's Second Latin Writer 

obsemations on style, the table of miscel- will be, or should be, of very great ser- 

laneous idioms, and the collection ofexer- vice to students who have acquired a fair 

cises for practice, furnished tvith notes to mastery oz>er the ruditnents of the langu- 

assist the student in points which present age. The student who honestly works 

difficulties, are all excellent. The pas- through this book will have acquired a 

sages used for translation into Latin are 7>ery great degree of facility in Latin 

specimens of continuous narrative, and prose. ' — Scotsman. 
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New Editioftf revised. Crown S/z/o. 2s. 6d, 

Easy Latin Stories for Beginners, sy g. l. Bennett, 

M.A., Head-Master 0/ the High School, Plymouth. With Notes 
and Vocabularies. Forming a First Latin Reading Book for Junior 
Forms in Schools. 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. Cr<mm Svo. $s. 

Small %vo. 2s. 

Selections from Caesar. Ttie Gallic War. Edited, 

with Prefece, Life of Caesar, Text, Notes, Geographical and Bio- 
graphical Index, and Map of Gaul, ^ G. L. Bennett, M.A., 
Ifead'Master of the High School, Plymouth, 

Small %vo. IS. 6d. 

Selections from the Aeneid of Vergil, with Notes. 

By G. L. Benneti^ M.A., Head-Master of the High School, 
Plymouth^ 

Crown Svo. is, 6d. 

First Steps in Latin. By F. Ritchie, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at the High School, Plymouth, 

*' Thanks for Ritchie* s * First Ste/t in Latin.* In my Judgment it is much sounder 
and better than anything else you nave published /or young children learning Latin." 

J. G. Cromwell, 
..9/. Mark's College^ Chelsea, 

, Small Svo. is. 6d. 

Gradatinfl. An Easy Translation Book for B^[inners. By H. R. 
Heatley, M. a., atid H. N. Kingdon, B.A., Assistant- Masters at 
HiUbrow School, Rugby, 

The aim of this book is to provide translation for boys immediately on beginning Latin. 
With this view care is taken that the beginner encounters no difficulty of Grammar or 
Syntax without due warning. 

Crown Svo. is. 6d. 

The Beginner's Latin Exercise Booh. Affording Practice, 

oral and written, on Latin Accidence. By C. J. Sherwill Dawe, 
B. A., Lecturer and Assistant Chaplain at St. Marias College, Chelsea. 

New Edition. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d, 

Latin Prose Exercises. For Beginners, and junior Forms of 
Schools. By R. Prowde Smith, B.A., Assistant-Master at 
Cheltenham College, 
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. \%mo, 

LQXIYI I BXTSb For use in schools, &c In stitched wrapper, 

THE AENEID OF VERGIL. Book I. 2d, ; II. 2^/. ; III. 7d, ; 
IV. 2^.; V. 2d,\ VI. y.; VII. 2^.; VIII. 2^.; IX. 2^; X. y.; 
XL 3df.; XIL y. 

THE GEORGICS OF VERGIL. Book L 2d,\ IL 2^.; III. 2//.; 
IV. 2^. 

THE BUCOLICS OF VERGIL. 2d, 

y^TQlL The Bucolics, Georgics, and iEneid in One Volume. Clothf 
2s, 6d. 

CAESAR DE BELLO GALLICO. BookL 3d.; IL 2d,; IIL 2d,; 
IV. 2d,; V. 3d.; VL 2d,;^yn, yl,; VIIL yi. 

Caesar De BellO GalliCO, in One Volume. ClofA, IS, 6d, 
Fifth Edition, Revised, Crown %vo, 3s. 6d, 

Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse. 

By C. G. Gepp, M.A., late Head-Master of King Edward VI. 
School, Stratford'Upon-Avon. 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. %vo. Jr. 

Twelfth Edition. i2mo, 2s, 

A First Verse Book. Being an Easy introduction to the Mechan. 
ism of the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. By Thomas Ker- 
CHEVER Arnold, M.A. 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. i2mo, is. 
Crown %vo, y, 6d, 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. Byj, hamblin smith, 

M. A., of Gonville and Caius College, and late Lecturer in Classics at 
St. Petet^s College, Cambridge, 

Twenty-fifth Edition. \2mo, 3J. 

Henry 's First Latin Book. By thomas kerchever Arnold, 

M A 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. i2mo, is. 

A New and Revised Edition, i2mo. 3J. 

Arnold's Henry's First Latin Book. Byc. g. gepp, m.a., 

late Head-Master of King Edward VI. School, Straiftfrd-upow 
Avon ; Author of ^^Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse,** 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8w. 5^. 
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Nineteenth Edition. Svo, 6s, 6ii, 

A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Com- 
position • By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M. A. 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. i2mo, is, dd, 
A New and Revised Edition, Crown Svo, 

Arnold's Practical Introduction to Latin Prose 

Composition. By George G. Bradley, M.A., Master of 
University College^ Oxford, and late Head-Master of Marlborough 
Coll^. [In September, 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. 

Crown %vo. On a card, 9^. 

Elementary Rules of Latin Pronunciation. By 

Arthur Holmes, M.A., late Senior Fellow and Dean of Clare 
CoUege, Cambridge. 

Crown Svo. 

The /Eneid of Vergil. Edited, wUh Notes at the end, by Francis 
Storr, M.A., Chief Master of Modem Subjects at Merchant Taylor's 
School, 

Books I. and II. 2s. 6d. Books XI. and XII. 2s. 6d, 

Small Svo, is, 6d, 

Virgil, QeOrgiCS. book IV. Edited, with Life, Notes, Voca- 
bulary, and Index, by C. G. Gepp, M. A., late Head- Master of King 
Edward VI. School, Stratford-upon-Avon, and Editor of *^ Arnold* s 
Henrys First Latin Book,** revised edition. 

New and Revised Edition, Crown Svo, y. 6d, 

Stories from Quid in Elegiac Verse, with Notes for 

School Use and Marginal References to the Public School Latin 
Primer. By R. W. Taylor, M.A., Head- Master of Kelly College, 
Tavistock, and late Fellow of St, John's College, Cambridge, 

New and Revised Edition. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Stories from Quid in Hexameter Verse. Meta- 
morphoses, With Notes and Marginal References to the Public 
School Latin Primer. By R. W. Taylor, M.A. 
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Small $z/0. 3^. 6^. 

CcBsan De Bello Gallioo. books l-iil Edued, with 

Preface, Introductions, Maps, Plans, GrammaticcU, Historical, and 
Geographical Notes, Indices, GrammaticcU Appendices, &^c., dyj, H. 
Merryweather, M.A., and C. C. Tancock, M.A., Assistant- 
Masters at Charterhouse. 

Book I. separately. 2s, 

descriptive heading to each chapter ^ a map 
or plan at need to explain to the reader 
such details of Roman and Gallic strategy 
as the field of battle with AViavistnSy or 
the battle on the Sabis^ and a practical 
running commentary. Wherever we ha%>e 
tested the notes ^ as in the campaign against 
AriovistuSf they strike us as admirably 
to the purpose y . whether critical or ex- 
planatory. — Saturday Review. 

" The introduction is extremely valii^ 
able and interesting, ttffording a large 
amount of important inforvtati&n in a 
pleasant' and readable form. The book 



** The apparatus for aidine and guiding 
beginners given by this wont is very com- 
plete. Special features are the English 
headirt^ to the chapters and the full bio- 
graphical and geographical indices. The 
maps are plentiful andwell executed. . . . 
The note on Ceesar's army is a model of 
luddus ordo." — hiWBMJBXiUL. 

**A short and clear introduction dis- 
cusses * Gaul and its relations with Rome,' 
and gives the life of the conqueror of Gaul 
up to 58 B.C. We may also commend the 
general accuracy of the geographical in- 
dices which form part of the appendix. 
It remains to be added that this edition 
furnishes a clear readable fype, a sufficient 



deserves to find its way into many schools. 

School Guardian. 



2S. 



♦ Small $vo, 

Cicero de Amicitia- Edited, wUh Notes and an Introduction, by 

Arthur SidgWick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 

Oxford; late Assistant- Master at Rugby School, and Fellaiv of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, 

Contents. — Introduction: Time and Circumstances;— Dedication— Scheme of the 

Dialogue — Characters of the Dialogues : The Scipionic Circle— Pedigree of the Scipios — 

Conspectus of the Dialogue — Analysis. Laelius De Amiciti& — Notes— Scheme of the 

Subjunctive — Notes on the Readings — Indices. 



" No volume on our Ust is more valuable 
than Mr. SidgwicKs edition of Cicero's 
treatise * De AmicitiA^ prefaced by a re- 
view of the circumstances and scheme and 
interlocutors of the dialogue^ a conspectus 
and analysis of the same, and an excellent 
appendix on the scheme of the subjunctive^ 
which cannot fail to be useful to school' 



boys and students. It is just the work to 
be placed in a young studenfs hands for 
translation and retranslation ; and Mr. 
Sidgivic^s explanatory and illustrative 
notes are calculated to fix its matter in 

the memory We can strongly 

recommend this in every respect well- 
furnished edition" — Saturday Review. 



Crinvn Svo, y. 6d, 

Exercises on the Elementary Principles of Latin 

Prose Composition, with Examination Papers on the Ele- 
mentary Facts of Latin Accidence and Sjmtax. By J. Hamblin 
Smith, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, and late Lecturer in 
Classics at St. Peter^s College, Cambridge. 

A Key. Crown Svo. $s. 
Small Svo. is. 4d. 

Easy Exercises in Latin Prose, ^^/charles bigg, d.d., 

Principal of Brighton College. 
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i6mo. 

A Latin-English Dictionary for Junior Forms of 

Schools. By C. G. Gepp, M. A. [/« the Press. ' 

This work alms at supplying in a concise form and at a low cost all the information 
required by boys in Middle Class Schools, or in the Junior Forms of Public Schools. 
Archaisms (witn the exception of such as occur in the most commonly read authors), 
w(»tls peculiar to Plautus, and words found only in Late or Ecclesiastical Latin, have 
been excluded accordingly. On the other hand, Proper Names have been briefly yet 
adequately treated in alphabetical order in the body of the work. No effort has been 
spared to ensure completeness and accuracy, all references having been verified from the 
latest and most approved editions of modern scholars. While every legitimate aid has 
been given to schoolboys, with whom the looking out a meaning is often a very haphazard 
process, it is hoped that the volume may be found a useful and handy companion to 
many who seek to renew their acquaintance with the favourites of bygone days, 

^0. On a card, \s. 

Outlines of Latin Sentence Construction. By e. d. 

Mansfield, M.A., Assistant- Master at Clifton College. 
Second Edition. Cro7vn Svo. Js. 6d. 

Classical Examination Papers. Edited, wuh Notes and 

References, by P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., Classical Master at 
Cheltenham College. 

Or, interleaved with writing-paper, half-bound, lar. 6d, 

New Edition, re-arranged, with fresh Pieces and additional References. 

Craivn Hvo. 6s. 6d. 

Materials and Models for Latin Prose Composition. 

Selected and arranged by ]. Y. Sargent, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Hertford College, Oxford, and T. F. Dallin, M.A., jutor, late 
Fellow of Queefis College, Oxford, 

New Edition, revised, with additional pieces. Crotvn Svo. ^s. 

Latin Version (116) of Selected Pieces from Materials 

and Models. By J. Y. Sargent, M. A. 
May be had by Tutors only, on direct application to the Publishers. 

Small Svo. 2s. 

Selections from Liuy, books viil and ix. with 

Notes and Map. By E. Calvert, LL.D., St. John's College, 
Cambridge; and R. S award, M.A., Fellonv of St. John's College, 
Cambridge; Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School. 
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New Ediiion, Revised, i2mo, 2s, 6d. 

EctOgCB OuidianCB, From the Eleglac Poems. With English 
Notes. By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M. A. 

r 

FifiA Edition. i2mo. 4^. 

Cornelius NepOS. with Cntical Questions and Answers, and an 
Imitative Exercise on each Chapter. ByT.lL. Arnold, M. A. 

Crown %vo, 

Terenti ComcBdicB. Edited by t. l. papillon, m.a., />//^ 

of New College^ Oxford. 
ANDRIA ET EUNUCHUS. With Introduction on Prosody, ^.td. 
Or separately, ANDRIA. With Introduction on Prosody. 3J. 6d. 
EUNUCHUS. 3J. 

Crown %vo, 5j. 

Juuenalis Satifw. thirteen satires. Edited by g. 

« A. SiMCOX, M.A., Fellow of Queen^s College^ Oxford. 

Crown ^0. y. 6d, 

Persii SatirCe, EdlUdby a. Pretor, m.a., of rnnUy College, 
Cambridge, 

Crown Svo, ys, 6d, 

Horati Opera, By J. M. Marshall, M.A., Under- Master at 
Dulwich College. 

Vol. I.— the ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, and EPODES. 
Also separately, THE ODES. Books I. to IV. \s. (>d. each. 

Crown Svo. 

Taoiti HistoriOB. Edited by W. H. Smcox, M.A., Fellffw of 
Queen^s College, Oxford. 

Books I. and II., 6j. Books III., IV., and V., 6s, 
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Second Edition, Revised, Crown S/vo, p. 6d, 

A Primer of Greek Grammar, wuh a Preface ^^z john 

Percival, M.A., LL.D., President of Trinity College, Oxford; 
laU Head'Mcister of Clifton College, 

• This book is in use at Eton, Rugby, Clifton, Edinburgh, Rossall, Uppingham, 
Felstead, &c 

Or separately, crown Szfo, 2s, 6d. 

Accidence. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxford; and E, D. Mansfield, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Clifton College, 

Crown %vo, is, 6d, 

Syntax. By E. D. Mansfield, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton 

College, 

This outline of the chief Rules of Greek Syntax, which b intended as a sequel to the 
" Primer of Greek Accidence," lays no claim to orieinality of treatment. Tne Editor 
has freely consulted the usual authorities, especially the well-known "Greek Moods and 
Tenses, and the later " Elementary Greek Grammar," of Professor W. W. Goodwin, 
and has only aimed at stating Rules simply and concisely, and so grouping them as to 
indicate general principles and prepare the beginner for the use of a fuller treatise. He 
b largely indebt^ in the first part of the Syntax to material kindly placed at his dis- 
posal by Mr. Evelyn Abbott^ which, however, has for teaching purposes been thrown 
into a shape for which the Editor alone is responsible. — Extract from the Preface. 

Contents. — Part. I. — Agreement. The Cases. Accusative.- Genitive. Dative. 
Prepositions. Article. Pronouns. Tenses. Notes on the Tenses. Moods. Infinitive. 
Participle. Verbal Adjective. Negatives oi) and y^'il. Conjunctions and Particles. 
Conjunctions. Participles. Part •II. — The Simple Sentence. Direct Statement. 
Direct Command. Expression of a Wish. Direct Question. The Compound Sentence. 
Substantival Clauses : Indirect Statement — Indirect Command — Indirect Question. Ad- 
jective Clauses. Adverbial Clauses: Final — Consecutive — Temporal— Conditional — 
Concessive— Casual. Adjectival Clauses with Adverbial force. Further Rules for 
Indirect Speech. Dependent Clauses in Indirect Speech. 

Part I, Crown Svo, y. 6d, 

A Practical Greek Method for Beginners. Being a 

Graduated application of Grammar to Translation and Composition. 

ByF, Ritchie, M.A., and E, H. Moore, M.A., Assistant-Masters 

at the High School^ Plymouth, 

Containing the Substantives, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Regular Pure Verbs, with 
exercises (English-Greek and Greek-English), introducing the main rules of Syntax of 
the Simple Sentence. 

The aim of this book, which is at once a Grammar and Exercise Book, is to secture an 
tmiform method of teadiing Grammar, and to aflford abundant practice in inflexion, &c.| 
at tbb time that the Grammar is being learnt. 

PART II. in preparation. 
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Crown Svo, y, 6(/, 

A First Greek Writer By Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., TtUor 
of Corpus Christi College^ Oxford^ late Assistant- Master at Rugby 
School^ and Fellow of Trinity College^ Cambridge, 

This book b in use at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, Clifton, Shrewsbury, 
Charterhouse, Edinburgh, &c. 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8f ^. ^s. 

• 

" The object of this little book is to help those who are beginning Greek to learn from 
the first to write the lan^a^e as well as read it. There is among many teachers a 
strong belief (which I am mclmed to share) that Greek is mastered much more effectively 
if a little writing be combined with the reading, even from the earliest stages. 

** The great inferiority of the knowledge of Greek acquired at Schools is partly no doubt 
due to the language being harder, and being begun later \ but partly also to the fkct that 
Latin writing is cultivated from the first, while Greek writing is so commonly neglected. 

"The difficulties of Greek composition fall naturally into three heads — difficulties of 
Accidence, of Syntax, and of Idiom. Speaking broadly, this book is meant to deal 
chiefly with the first, and so may serve as a first stage (for those who mean to pursue the 
study) to the writer's * Introduction to Greek Prose Composition,' which deab with the 
other two sets of difficulties included under the head of Syntax and Idiom. 

Extract Jrom the Pre/ace. 

General Contents. Hints on Writing Greek. The Articles. Pronouns. Attrac- 
tion. Adjectives. Cases. Infinitive. Participle. Tense Idioms. Adverbs. Dramatic 
Particles. About 120 Exercises, with special and general vocabularies. 

Third Edition^ Revised. Crown ^o. 5 j. 

An Introduction to Greeff Prose Composition, with 

Exercises, ^^ Arthur Siixjwick, M. a. 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. $s. 

Sixth Edition. i2mo. $s. 

The First Greeli BOOli. On the plan of Henrys First Latin 
Book. By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M. A. 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. 12;//^?. u. 6d. 

A New and Revised Edition. Crown Svo, 

Arnold's First Greek Book. By francis david morice, 

M.A., Assistant- Master at Rugby School^ and Fellow of Queen^s 
College^ Oxford. [In preparation. 

Third Edition. Imperial l6mo. Ss. 6d, 

Madvig's Syntax of the Greek Language, espe- 
cially of the Attic Dialect For the use of Schools. 

Edited by Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Recommended by the Cambridge Board of Classical Studies for the 
Classical Tripos. 

— Ill ■ ■ ■■■I. ^- ■^.i^^— .— -■! ■■ ■■—■I. ■■ . I W .. I, —— ^IW— ^i^^B^^J 
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Ninth Edition, 2/vo, ^s, 6d, 

A Practical Introduction to Greek Accidence. 

By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M. A. 

Thirteenth Edition, Svo, $s, 6d, 

A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
position, By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

A Key for the use of Tutors only, iimo, is, 6d. 
A New and Revised Edition, Crown Svo. 

Arnold's Practical Introduction to Greek Prose 

Composition, By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., Fdlow and 
Tutor of Balliol College^ Oxford, [In September, 

A Key for the use of Tutors only. Crown Svo, 
Crown Svo, 4s, 6d. 

Elements of Greek Accidence. By evelyn abbott. 

M.A., LL.D., Fellaw and Tutor of Balliol College^ Oxford, 

Crown Svo. 4s, 6d. 

An Elementary Greek Grammar. By j, hamblin 

Smith, M. A., of Gonville and Caius College, and late Lecturer in 
Classics at St, Peter's College, Cambridge, 

Cloth limp, Sfvo, is, 

A Table of Irregular Greek Verbs, classified 

according to the arrangement of Curtiua's ureeli 

Grammar, Z^j/FrangisStorr, M.A., chief Master of Modem 
Subjects in Merchant Taylors^ School, and late Assistant- Master in 
Marlborough College. 

Cloth limp, Svo, 6d. 

Elementary Card on Greek Prepositions. By Rev. 

E. Priestland, M.A., Spondon House School^ Derbyshire, 

Crown Svo, gd, 

A Short Greek Syntax, Extracted from "Xenophons 
Anabasis, with Notes." By R. W. Taylor, M.A., Head-Master 
of Kdly College, Tavistock, 
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Second Edition Revised, Small %vo, is. 6d, 

Zeugma ; or, Greek Steps from Primer to Author 

By the Rev. Lancelot Sanderson, M.A., Principal of Elstree 
School y late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge; and the Rev. F. B. 
Firman, M.A., Assistant-Master at Sanroyd School, Cobham, IcUe 
Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge, 

Second Edition, Crown ^o, *js, 6d, 

Classical Examination Papers. Edited, wuh Notes and 

References, by P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., Classical Master at 
Cheltenham College, 

Or interleaved with writing-paper, half-bound, los, 6d, 

Second Edition, containing Fresh Pieces and additional References, 

Crown Svo, ^s. 

Materials and Models for Greek Prose Com- 
position . Selected and arranged by],Y, Sargent, M. A. , 'Fdlow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford; and T. F. Dallin, M. A., 
Tutor, late Fellow, of Queens College, Oxford, 

Crown Siz/o. Js. 6d, 

Qreeh Version of Selected Pieces from Materials and 

Models. By J. Y. Sargent, M.A. 

May be had by Tutors only, on direct application to the Publishers. 

Crown %fvo, 2s, 

lophon : An Introduction to the Art of Writing 

Greek Iambic Verses. By the writer of ''Nuces'' and 

'' LucretUis:' 

Crown %vo, is, 6d, 

Stories from Herodotus. The Tales of Rhampslmtus and Poly- 
crates, and the Battle of Marathon and the Alcmaeonidae. In Attic 
Greek. Edited by 'I, Surtees Phillpotts, M.A., Head-Master of 
Bedford Grammar School. 

New Edition, SmMl Svo, 3J. 6d, 

Selections from Lucian. with Engush Notes, z^^evelyn 

Abbott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College^ Oxford, 
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■Small ^ivo, IS, 6d, each. 

Scenes from Greek Plays, rugby edition. 

Abridged and adapted for the use of Schools^ by Arthur SiDGWiCK, 
M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College^ Oxford^ late Assistant" 
Master at Rugby School, and PelUnv of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Aristophanes. 

THE CLOUDS. THE FROGS. THE KNIGHTa PLUTUS. 

Euripides. 

IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. THE CYCLOPS. ION. 
ELECTRA. ALCESTIS. BACCH^E. HECUBA. 



Second Edition. Crown Svo. y. 6d, 

Stories in Attic Greeti. Forming a Greek Reading Book for 
the use of Junior Forms in Schools. IVith Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. Francis David Morice, M.A., Assistant- Master at 
Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen* s College, Oxford, 

CoMTKNTS.— Hints to Beginners— How to lodk out words in a Vocabularjr — Stems- 
Augments — Temp(Mral Augments — Compound Verbs — Changes of Prepositions in Com- 
pound Verbs— Special Irregularities— List of Changes of Prepositions in Composition — 
Hints on Construing — Structure of Sentences — Conjunctions, &c. — Stops — Pronouns — 
Articles : (i) Marking subject, (a) Words placed between Article and Noun. (3) Repeti- 
tion of Article. (4) Article with a Participle. (5) Article equivalent to a Possessive Pro- 
noun. (6) Article with Infinitive— 250 Stories— Notes — Index to Stories — ^Vocabulary of 
Proper Names — General Vocabulary. 

Second Edition. Crown Sivo. 

The Anabasis of XenOphon. Edited, wUh Preface, Intro- 
duction. Historical Sketch, Itinerary, Syntax Rules, Notes, Indues, 
Vocabularies, and Maps, by R. W. Taylor, M.A., Head-Master of 
Kelly College, Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. John^s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Books I. and 11. y. 6^. Books III. and IV. 3^. 6*/. 

Also separately, Book I., 2s. 6d. ; Book IL, 2s. 

Crown %vo. 2s, 6d, 

XenOphon 'S AgesHaUS. EdUed, wUh syntax Rules, and Refer- 
ences, Notes and Indices, by R. W. Taylor, M.A. 

Small %fvo. 2s, 

Xenophon's Memorabilia, book i., with a few omissions. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. C. E. Moberly, 
'hlL. A., formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
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Small Siz/o, 2s. 



Alexander the Great in the Punjaub. Adapted ftom 

Arrian, Book V. An £a^ Greek Readmg Book. Edited, with 
Notes and a Map, by the Rev. C. E. Moberly, M,K,, formerly 
Scholar of Balliol Collie, Oxford. 

m 

Small $vo. 

Homer's Iliad. Edited, wUh Notes at the end for the Use of Junior 
Students, by Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Chrisii 
College, Oxford; late Assistant- Master at Rugby School, and Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Books I. and II. 2s. (>d. 

Contents. — Prcfece— Introduction— The Language of Homer— The Dialect — Forms 
— Syntax— General Text, Books I. and II.— Notes — Indices. 

Book XXI. is. 6d. Book XXII. is. 6d. 

Small Svo. 2s. 

Homer without a Lexicon, for Beginners, iliad, 

Book VI. Edited, with Notes giving the nteanmgs of all the less 
tommon tuords, iyj, Surtees Phillpotts, M.A., Head- Master of 
Bedford Grammar School. 

Fifth Edition. i2mo. y. 6d. 

Homer for Beginners, iliad, books l-iii. with English 

Notes. By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M. A. 

Fifih Edition, iimo. 12s. 

The Iliad of Homer. with English Notes and Grammatical 
References. By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Iliad of Homer, books I.-XII. From the Text of Din- 
dorf. With Preface and Notes. By S. H. Reynolds, M.A., late 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, 

New Edition. i2mo. gs. 

A Complete Greek and English Lexicon for 

the Poems of Homer and the HomeridcB. ByQ. 

Ch. Crusius. Translated from the German. Edited by T. K, 
Arnold, M.A. 
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HellBnica. A Collection of Essays on Greek Poetry, 
Philosophy, History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 

Abbott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Contents.— Aeschylus. £. Myers, m.a.— The The<^ogy and Ethics of Sophocles. 
E. Abbott, M.A., LL.D. — System of Education in Plato's Republics. R. L. Nettleship, 
M.A. — ^Aristotle's Conception of the State. A. C. Bradley, m.a.— Epicurus, W. L. 
Courtney, m.a.— The Speeches of Thucydides. R. C. Jebb, m. a.,ll.d.— Xenophon. H. G. 
Dakyns, m.a. — Polybius. J. L. S. Davidson, m.a. — Greek Oracles. F. W. H. Myers, m.a. 

Zvo, iZs. 

The Antiquities of Greece, the state. Translated from 

the German of G. F. Schoemann. By E. G. Hardy, M.A., 
Head-Master of the Grammar School, Grantham, and late Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford; and J. S. Mann, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, 

Crown ^o. 

Herodoti Historia. Edited by H. G. woods, m.a., Fellrof and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, 

Book I. 6j. Book H. 5s. 

Crown Sivo. 4s, 6d. 

Isocratis Orationes. ad demonicum et panegyricus. 

Edited by John Edwin Sandys, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of St 
JohfCs College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the University, 

i2mo. 

Demosthenes, EdUed, with English Notes and Grammatical 
References, by Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS. Third Edition, xs. 
ORATION ON THE CROWN. Second Edition, 4^. 6d, 

Crown Sivo. ^s. 

Demosthenis Orationes Priuatce. de corona. 

Edited by Arthur Holmes, M.A., late Senior Fellow and Dean 
of Clare College, Cambridge, 

Crown 9a/o, 

Demosthenis Orationes Pub/icce. Edited by g. h. 

Heslop, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant- Tutor of Queen*s College^ 
Oxford; Head- Master of St, Bees, 

. OLYNTHIACS, 2s,6d,).^ „ , , . 

PHILIPPICS, $s. \ °''' ^ ^""^ Volume, 4^. 6d, 

DE FALSA LEGATIONS, 6s, 
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Second Edition^ Revised and Enlarged. Crown %uo. lOf. 6t/. 

An Introduction to Aristotle's Ethics, books l-iv. 

(Book X., c. vi.>ix. in an Appendix). With a Continuous Analysis 
and Notes. Intended for the use of B^inners and Junior Students. 
Bythe¥.t\. Edward Moore, B.D., PrindpaJofSt. Edmund Hall, 
and late Fellow and Tutor of Queen* s College, Oxford. 

Small %vo. 4r. 6^. 

Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea. Edidit, emendavit, 

crebrisque locis parallelis e libro ipso, aliisque ejusdem Auctoris 
scriptis, illustravit Jacobus E. T. Rogers, M. A. 

Interleaved with writing-paper, half-bound. dr. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. jj. 6d. 

Selections from Aristotle's Organon. Edited fyjouN 

R. Magrath, D.D., Provost of Queen* s College^ Oxford, 

izmo. 

OOphOCleS. Edited dyT. K. Arnold, M.A., Archdeacon Paul, 
and Henry Brown, M.A. 
AJAX. 3J. PHILOCTETES. y. 

OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 4J. 

Crown 9(Vo. 

Sophoclis TragoBdicB. EdUedbyK. c. jebb, m.a., ll.d., 

Professor of Greek at the University of Glasgaiv, late Fellow ana 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

ELECTRA. 3J. 6d, AJAX. y. 6d. 

Crown 9fvo. 

Aristophanis ComoBclioB. Edited by w. c. green, ma., 

late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge; Assistant - Master at 

Rugby School, 
THE ACHARNIANS and THE KNIGHTS. 4J. 
THE CLOUDS, y. ed. THE WASPS, y. 6d, 

Crown Svo. &s. 

Thucydidis Historia. books i. and ii. Edued by chari^ 

Bigg, D.D., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Churchy 
Oxford; Principal of Brighton College. 

Crozon 8va 6j. 

Thucydidis Historia, books hi. and iv. Ediud by g. a. 

SiMCOX, M.A., Felloiv of Queen* s College^ Oxford. 
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Fifth Edition. %vo, 21s. 

A Copious Phraseological English-Greek Lexicon. 

Founded on a work prepared by J. W. Fradersdorff, Ph.D., laf^ 
Professor of Modem Languages^ Queen* s College, Belfast. Rernsed, 
Enlarged, and Improved fy Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A., 
and Henry Browne, M.A. 

Crown ^0. 4s. 6d, 

Notes on the Greek Text of the Acts of the 

Apostles. B^ J. Hamblin Smith, M.A.,of Gomnlle and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

New Edition. 4 vols. Svo. 102s. 

The Greek Testament with a CnticaUy Revised Text ; a 
Digest of Various Readings ; Marginal References to Verbal and 
Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a Critical and Exe^ical 
Commentary. For the use of Theological Students and Ministers. 
By Henry Alford, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. 

The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : — 

Vol. I.— THE FOUR GOSPELS. 28j. 
Vol. II.— ACTS TO 2 CORINTHIANS. 24J. 
Vol. III.— GALATIANS TO PHILEMON. i3j. 
Vol. IV.— HEBREWS to REVELATION. 32J. 

New Edition. 2 vols. Imperial %fvo. 60s. 

The Greek Testament with Notes, introductions, and 
Index. By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 

The Parts may be had separately, as follows : — 

THE GOSPELS, idr. 

THE ACTS. %s. 

St. PAUL'S EPISTLES. 23J. 

GENERAL EPISTLES, REVELATION, and INDEX, idf. 

Crown ^0. 6s. 

Notes on the Gospel According to S. Luke. 

By the Rev. Arthur Carr, M. A., Assistant-Master at PPJlinglon 
College, late Fellow oj Oriel College, Oxjord. 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM 

t 

Crown Svo, 

Aristophanis Comoediae. By w. c. Green, m.a. 

THE ACHARNIANS AND THE KNIGHTS. 4s. 
THE WASPS. 3x. 6d. THE CLOUDS, y. 6d, 

Demosthenis Orationes Publicae- By G. H. Heslop, m.a. 

THE OLYNTHIACS. 2s. 6d. i ^ . n«^ Vr^l««,^ m. f^ 
THE PHILIPPICS. 3J. ) ^^» "^ ^^^ ^°^^^' 4^- ^• 

DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 6j. 

Demosthenis Orationes Privatae. de corona. By 

Arthur Holmes, M.A. 5j. 

Herodoti Historia. By H. G. Woods, m.a. 

Book L, dr. Book IL, sj. 

Homeri Ilias. By S. H. Reynolds, M.A. 

Books I. -XXL 6f. 

Horati Opera, By J. M. Marshall, M.A. 

THE ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, and EPODES. ^s, (xL 
THE ODES. Books I. to IV. separately, u. 6</. each. 

Isocratis Orationes, ad demonicum et panegyricu& 

iffy John Edwin Sandys, M.A. 4J. 6</. 

Juvenalis Satirae. By G. A. Simcox, m.a. sj. 
Persii Satirae. By A. Pretor, m.a. 3j. ^ 
Sophoclis TragCBdiae. By r. c. Jebb, m.a. 

THE ELECTRA. 3^. 6</. THE AJAX. y. 6d. 

Taciti Historiae. By W. H. Simcox, M.A. 

Books I. and II., 6j. Books III. IV. and V., 6s, 

Terenti Comcediae. andria and eunuchus. With 

Introduction on Prosody. By T. L. Papillon, M.A. 4J. 6d, 

Or separately, 
ANDRIA. With Introduction on Prosody, xs, 6d, 
EUNUCHUS. y, 

Thucydidis Historia. books I. and IL By Charles Bigg, 
D.D. 6j. 

Books III. and IV. By G. A. Simcox, M.A. 6f. 
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DIVINITY 

Small &/A 3J. &/. ^w^. Or each Book in Five Parts^ is, each Part. 

Manuals of Religious Instruction, Edued b, 

John Pilkington Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol^ Vicar of 
St, Mary Redcliffe, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Manchester. 

The Old Testament. | The New Testament. 

The Prayer Book. 

Cheap Edition, Small Svo, I j. 6d, each. 

Keys to Christian Knowledge. ^^/^Rev.j.H. 

Blunt, M.A., Editor of the ^^ Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 

The Holy Bible. 
The Book of Common 
Prayer. 



The Church Catechism. 
Church History, Ancient. 
ChurchHistory,Modern. 

^j/ John Pilkington Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol. 

The Four Gospels. I The Acts of the Apostles. 



\%mo* is, 6d. 

Easy Lessons Addressed to Candidates for Con- 

firwcition, ^^ John Pilkington Norris, B.D. 
New Edition. Small 8?/^. is, 6d. 

A Manual of Confirmation, with a Pastoral Letter instruct- 
ing Catechumens now to prepare themselves for their First Com- 
munion. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of 
Norwich, 

i6mo, IS. 6d. ; Paper Covers, is. ; or in Three Parts, 6d. each. 

The Young Cliurohman 's Companion to the Prayer 

Booh, By the Rev. J. W. Gedge, M. A., Diocesan Inspector of 
Schools for the Archdeaconry of Surrey. 

Part I.— MORNING and EVENING PRAYER, and LITANY. 
Part II.— BAPTISMAL and CONFIRMATION SERVICES. 
Part IIL— THE HOLY COMMUNION. 

Crown Sivo. ys. 6d. 

Some Helps for School Life, sermons preached at Clifton 
College, 1862-1879. By J. Percival, M.A., LL.D., President 
of Trinity College^ Oxford^ and late Head-Master of Clifton College^ 

WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
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New EdUUm. Small ik^o, y. 6d, 

Household Theology, a Handbook of Religious Information 
respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, the 
Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, &c. &c. By the Rev. John 
Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of '^ The Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer ^^^ dr»f. <&v. 

Second Edition, Revised. Crown Svo. *js, 6d. 

Rudiments of Theology, a First Book for students. By 
John Pilkington Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol, Vicar of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Man- 
chester. 

%vo. 

The New Testament according to the Authorized 

Version. IVith introductions and Notes by John Pilkington 
Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol, Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe, Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 

Vol. I. Thb Four Gospbls. zor. &£ 

Vol. II. Thb Acts, Epistlbs, and Rbvelation. zof. 6</. 

Second Edition. iSmo. is. 6d. 

The Way of Life. a Book of Prayers and Instruction for the 
Young at School. With a Preparation for Holy Communion. 
Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. 

Crown i6mo. Cloth limp. is. 6d. 

A Manual of Deuotion, chiefly for the Use of 

Schoolboys. By William Baker, D.D., Head-Master of Mer- 
chant Taylors' School. With Preface by]. R. WooDFORD, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Ely. 

Small Svo, is. 

Church Principles on the Basis of the Church 

Catechism. For the use of Teachers and the more Advanced 
Classes in Sunday and other Schools. By JOHH Macbeth, LL-D., 
Rector of ICillegney, one of the Examiners under the Board of 
Religiotis Education oj the General Synod of the Church of Ireland. 



WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
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GERMAN 

New Edition^ Revised. 4/9. 3^. 6d, 

A German Accidence for the Use of Schools. By 

J, W. J. Vecqueray, AssistatU'Master at Rugby School. 

Crown Siz/o. 2s, 

First German Exercises. Adapted to Vecqueray*s ** German 
Accidence for the Use of Schools." By E. F. Grbnfell, M.A., 
late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 

Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

German Exercises. Part it. with Hmts for the Translation 

of English Prepositions into Crerman. Adapted to Vecqueray's 
"Germian Accidence for the Use of Schools." By E. F. Grenfell, 
M. A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 

Crown Svo. 4s. 6d, 

Selections from Hauff's Stories, a First German 

Reading Book. Edited by W. E. Mullins, M. A. , Assistant-Master 
at Marlborough College^ and F. Storr, M. A., Chief-Master of Modem 
Subjects in Merchant Taylori School. 

Contents. — Preface — Kalif Stork — The Phantom Crew— The Amputated Hand — 
The Rescue of Fatima — Little Mudj— The False IVince — Vocabulary to the First Four 
Stories — Translation of the last Two Stories — Index of Words. 

Also^ separately^ crown Svo, 2s, 

Kalif Stork and The Phantom Crew. 

Eighth Edition. i2mo. ^s. 6d. 

The First German Booti. By T. K. Arnold, M.A., and 
J. W. Fradersdorff, Ph.D. Key, izmo, 2s. 6d, 

Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

LeSSing'S Fables. Arranged in order of difficulty. A First 
German Reading Book. By F. Storr, M.A., Chirf- Master of 
Modern Subjects in Merchant Taylors^ School^ and IcUe Assistant" 
Master in Marlborough College. 

Goethe 'S Faust. Edited by E. J. turner andE. D. A. MORSHEAD. 

WATERLOO PLACE. LONDON. 
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FRENCH 

New Edition, Small Svo, 2s, 

A Graduated French Reader, with an introduction on 

the Pronunciation of Consonants and the Connection of Final 
Letters, a Vocabulary, and Notes on difficult passages. Bj^ Paul 
Barbier, one ^, the Modem Language Masters at the Manchester 
Grammar School^ and Examiner to the Intermediate Education 
Board of Irelandy etc. 

Crown dfi/o. 

The Campaigns of Napoleon. The Text {in French) from 
M. Thikhs^ "Ifistoire de la Rivolution Francaise,'' and ^^ Histoire 
du Consulat et de P Empire,** Edited^ with English Notes and 
Maps, for the use of Schools, by Edward E. Bo wen, M.A., 
Master of the Modern Side, Harrow School, 

ARCOLA. 4J. 6^ MARENGO. 4j. dd, 

JENA, y, 6d. WATERLOO, ts, 

Neiv Editions, Crown ^o, y, 6d, each. 

Selections from Modern French Authors. Edued, 

with English Notes and Introductory Notice, by Henri Van Laun, 
Translator of Taine*s History of English Literature. 

HONORS DE BALZAC. H. A. TAINE. 

Small Svo, 2s, 

La Fontaine's Fables, books l and ii. Edited, wuh 

English Notes at the end, by Rev. P. Bowden - Smith, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 

Sixth Edition, izmo, ^s, 6d, 

The First French Book. By t. k. Arnold, m.a. 

Key, i2mo, 2s, 6d. 



WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

With Maps. Small ^vo, 

A Geography, Physical, Political, and Descriptiue, 

for Beginners. By L. B, Lang. Ediied by tke Rev. M. 
Creighton, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Mert&ti CoUeige^ 
Oxford, 
Vol. I. THE BRITISH EMPIRE, is. 6d. 
Part I. Thb British Isles, is. 6d. Part IL Tub British Possessions, is. 6d. 

Small ^0, 2s, 6d, each part. 

Modern Geography for the Use of Schools. 

By the Rev. C. E. Moberly, 'i/i.K.y formerly Scholar of Balliol 
College^ Oxford, 

Part I. NORTHERN EUROPE. 

Part II. THE MEDITERRANEAN & ITS PENINSULAS. 

Crown S^o, 3^. 6d, 

At Home and Abroad ; or. First Lessons in 

Geography. By j. k. laughton, m. a., f.r.a.s., f.r.g.s., 

Mathematical Instructor and Lecturer in Meteorology eU the Royal 
Naval College, 

* 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 

The Chorister's Guide. By w. a. barreti, mus. Bac. 

Oxon., Vicar-Choral of St, Faults Cathedral, Author of *^ Flowers 
and Festivals,^* drv. 

Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

An Introduction to Form and Instrumentation, 

for the use of Beginners in Composition. By w. a. 

Barreti', Mus. Bac. Oxon., Ficar-Choral of St. FauTs Cathedral, 
Author of ''Flowers and Festivals,'* ''The Chorister's Guide,*' 6r>c. 

Sixth Edition, izmo, *]s. 6d. 

The First Hebrew Book. By t. k. Arnold, m.a. 

Key, izmo, 35. 6d. 
WATEJiLOO PLACE, LONDON, 
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BY 7. HA MB LIN SMITH. 

Elementary Algebra- Small ^0, y. Without Answers, 2s. 6d, 

Key to Elementary Algebra. Crvzvn ^0. 9^. 
Exercises on Algebra. SnuUi Uo, 2s. 6d. 
Arithmetic. Smaii ^0, y. 6d. 
Key to Arithmetic. Crovm Svo, 9s, 
Elements of Geometry. Sfftaii ^0, y. 6d. 

Books L and II., limp cloth, price is. 6d., may be had separately. 

Key to Elements of Greometry. Crtnm Svo. Ss. 6d, 

Trigonometry. Small Svo, 4s. Sd. 

Key to Trigonometry. Cnmm ^0, 7s. Sd. 

Elementary Statics. Sma// ^0, 3^. 

Elementary Hydrostatics, smaii ^o, y. 

Key to Elementary Statics and Hydrostatics. Crimm 

^0, dr. 

Book of Enunciations for Hamblin Smith's Geometry, Al- 
gebra, Trigonometry, Statics, and Hydrostatics. Small d/z/o, is. 

An Introduction to the Study of Heat. Small ^o, y, 

Latin Grammar, crawn ^0, y. 6d, 

Exercises on the Elementary Principles of Latin 

Prose Composition. Crown ^0, y. 6d, 

Key to Exercises on Latin Prose Composition. 

Crown 81V0, $s. 

An Elementary Greek Grammar. Cr(nvn Svo, 4s. 6d, 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and Compo- 
sition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Notes on the Greek Text of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 



WATERLOO PLACE^ LONDON. 
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BY ARTHUR SIDGWICK. 

An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. 

Crown Svo. 5j. A KLey. $s. 

A First Greek Writer. Crottm Svo, y. 6d, A Key. 5^. 
Cicero de Amicitia. smaH ^0. 2s, 

Homer's Iliad, books I. and 11. Small Uo. 2s, 6d, BOOK 
XXL IS. 6d. BOOK XXII. u. 6d. BOOK XXIII. is. 6d. 

Scenes from Greek Plays. Smaii %vo, each u, 6d, 

ARISTOPHANES : The Clouds, The Frogs, The Knights, Plutus. 
EURIPIDES : Iphigenia in Tauris, The Cyclops, Ion, Electra, 
Alcestis, Bacchae, Hecuba. 

BY GEORGE L. BENNETT. 

First Latin Writer. Crmmi 8m y. 6d. A Key. 5^. 

First Latin Exercises, craim %vo. 2s, 6d, 

First Latin Accidence. Crtmm %vo. u. ed. 

Second Latin Writer. Croivn 8w. y, 6d. A Key. 5^. 

Easy Latin Stories for Beginners, with Vocabularies and 

Notes. Crown ^0. 2J. 6d. A Key. 5j. 

A Second Latin Reading Book. CroTvn ^0, 
Selections from Caesar. The Gallic War. Small ^o. 2s. 
Selections from Vergil. Small ^0, u. 6d. 

BY R. W. TAYLOR. 

Xenophon'S Anabasis. Crmvn Svo, Books I. and II., y.6d,; 
III. and IV., 3^. 6d. Also separately, Book I., 2s, 6d, II., 2s. 

Xenophon's Agesilaus. CroTvn 8w. 2s. 6d. 

A Short Greek Syntax. Crcnvn &uo. gd. 

Stories from Ovid in Elegiac Verse. Crovm Svo, y. 6^. 

Stories from Ovid in Hexameter Verse, metamor- 
phoses. Crown Svo. 2s, 6d. 

Scott's Lady of the Lake. Forming a Volume of the " English 
School Classics." Small Svo, 2s. ; or in Thrte Parts ^ each gii, 

WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 
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BY FRANCIS STORR. 

COWper'S Task. 2j.; or in Three Parts, each ^. 

Gowper's Simple Poems, u. 

Twenty of Bacon's Essays, u. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. Book i., 9^. ; Book 11., 9^. 

Macaulay'S Essays : Moore's life of Byron, 9d?.; BosweU*s Life 
of Johnson, 9^. 

Gray's Odes, and Elegy Written in a Country 
Church-yard. \s. 

Forming Volumes of the ** English School- Classics.** 

Crown Svo. 

The ^neid of Vergil. Books I. and II., 2s. 6d. 
Books XI. and XII., 2s. 6d, 

LeSSing'S Fables. Arranged in order of difficulty. A First German 
Reading Book. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 

Selections from Hauff 's Stories. Edited by w. E. Mulltns, 

M.A., and F. Storr, M.A. Crown Sivo, 4s. 6d. 

AlsOy separately^ 

Kalif Stork and the Phantom Crew. Croivn %vo, 2$. 

BY C. G. GEPP. 

Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac Verse. 

Crown &w, 3J. 6d, A Key, 5^, 

Arnold's Henry's First Latin Book. i2mo, zs. a Key, s^. 

Virgil, GeorgiCS. Book IV. Small Uo. IS, 6d, 
Virgil, Bucolics. Small Svo. 

A Latin-English Dictionary. i6mo. 



IVATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, 



Abbott (E.), AtboWi Gretli Prow 
— ELcmcnIs oT GmV Auidencr 



(itedi Gramnur 
Acknd Ta-), Polilical Hin. of Ede. 
Alfcnd rbtan) Gncli Tisluiu 
Amto^vianes 

— Essays on. By Abboil 

— Orgiuwn. ByJ. R. MagraUi . 
AmQl3(T. K.), Cictro de SoiKtule 

— Cornelius N«pos 



- Eng. Greek Lexicon 



BiitionO.X Ei^lishGi 



Cirri 





(Vised by F.D,MDri« 





































Madvie g Greek i 
■ Sophocles . 



Bakzb (W.), Maniui of Devouon 
Rjirbier <P.), French Reader . 
Barren <W. A.), Chorialer's Gnlde . 



Belcher (HA Ijyy, Book 11. . 
B«niiell(G.L.XC»r'i Gallic Wj 

— Easy Latin Storfes and Key 

— First Latin Exercises . 

— First Latin Writer mid Key 



— Vtrgil, Seleqlion! fnjni 

— WqSs by . . . 
Kgr(C), Lalin. Prose Eierc 

— Thucydides, Booki i. ii. 
Blum U- H.), Household Theology 

— Keys 10 Christian Knowledee . 

Er«l!^{G.G.'),Arn^iLBtin Prose 

aidEejCiFrendhlit^ore' 
BriEhtO.F-J.Hlilory of England . 
Brooke (E. P.), JugiirUu. of Salluu 



fS!l 



Clarke ( 



^.. „.), Enaiiumition Papers 
is Nepoi. By T. K. Arnold 
Lomisn(r.WA Oliver Cromwell . 
Crake (A, D.), History of the Church 
Creighlon (L.) First Hist, of Et«. 
— Historical Biographies 
Crusius{G. C), Homtnc Lexicon . 
Curteii(A. M.i, The Roman Empire 
DaU-in it.). Materials and Models i; 
Davys (Bishop), Hisloryof England 
Dawe (C J. S), Latin Euercise Bk, 



Fradbredoii 
finnan (F. B 



™(P.J.F,),E> 
Gedgeg,W.),Cora.lol 
GeppfC-G.ljAmolds H 

— Latin Elegiac Verse 

— Latin-Etigliah Dioio 



>lden(W. T.) liiiro. toChemi 
ilbum (DeaiO, Confirmation 
.1. ...„..;.;.. '-i^^of ^^ 



(jreen (A. H.), Geology i 



Aniin. of Greece . 



Habdv(E . ,. 

HaufTs Sttxies, Selections from 
Heailey{H. R.), Gndatira . 
Hellemca, Essays , 
Hcrodoins, Stone* ttom, RiillpoUi 

— By H. G. Woodi 

Hem (H. A.), Short RMidii«s 
Heslop (G. H.), Demosthenes 
Historli^ Kogiaphies . 
Historical Handbooks . 
Holmes (A.), Demosthenes , 

— Rules of Latin Fronunciatian 
Homer's Iliad .... 
Horace. By J. H. Marshall . 

Isoctates. 'By j.£.'Suidy> . 
Iebb (R. C), Sophocles . 
JuvcnaL By G. A. Smcex . 



KbTS to ChKUTIAH KHOWLmUGB . 

— Linof 

KinEdDiirH. N.), Gndklim . 
Kitdientt (F. A.), A Year's Botary 

Li FonuiDe'i Fiibies. BJ P. Smith 
Lajie(L. B),GeoRraphy for BeoiAnera 
Langhlon U.\ At Home and Abroad 

Lucia's ^abls. By F. Si«t 
Livy, Selectioiu from . 
~ Book II. By H. Belchs , 
Ludan, Selectioiu from - 
Macbhth (JA Chnreh Prindplei 
Madvii'i Greek Synlax . 
MagTalh(I.R.),Arutot1e'[Orgiinoi 
MaEuirefr. M.), TesI QdestiodB 
Mann (J. SJ, Anliqnities of Greec 
MansBddCE. D.,) Latin Sentence 

ManuaJiof ReLigicHiAlDslmction 
Hanball O- M.), Horali Open 
MoryweatherU. H,},Cnar . 
Moberly (C E.). Aleiaoder the Great 

— Geopaphy . 

— Shakipcre I Plnyi 

— Xetiaphao'l Memorabilia 



— SeLecdou from Thucydides 
HonceCF. D.t, Stotiesin Attic Gn 

— Arnold'! Fint Greek Book 

— Greek Ver»e Compoution . 
Hulliiis(W. E.), HaidTsStoris 
Napoleon's Campaieru 
Noiris y. P.J, XeiiTeslanient 
^- Conmtnation 

— Keys to ChrfadM Knowledge 



ita at Theology 



Taylor 



Salient (J.), Maloials and Models, i^ 

See1ey(H:. GJ, PhyMcal Geography 
Shakipere's Plays . 
Sidewick (A.), Cicero dc ^i.u^.. 

— Greek Prose Cooipaulinn . 

— Gieek Verse Cooiposjlion . 

— Homer'! Iliad . 

— Scenes Trom Greek Plays . 

Simcox (G..A.)| Juvenalis '. 



Ovid. Sutie* from. Bvl 

PAPiLLON(T.L.),Teret 

Pearson (C. H.l, EngIL«h History . 
Perdviil<J.). Help? Sir School Life . 
Perdus. By A. Prctor . 
Phillpotts (J. S.i Homer's Iliad . 

— Slartea from Herodotus 
Powell (F. York), Engliih Hi>tory . 
Ptelor fA.X P«^ Sat™ 
PrieslUad (£.}, Greek Prepositions 
IUHSo>ii(C},Folitical HisL of Eos. 
R«d (J. S.), Gnek Antiquities 

— HiBloiT of the RomaiB 
Reynolds (S. H.), Iliad of Homer . 
RiSiardson (G.), COnic Sections . 
Riga (A,), Intro. *0 Chemistry 
IUicliie(F.), FiiM Steps in Latin . 

— Practical Greek Method . 
Rivingion's Mathematical Series . a 
Rogers (J. E. T.), Arialotle's Ethics 
SAMDHssaH {ui, Zeofma 

Sandys 0. E.), Isooatis Orationes 



- Thucydidi 

- (W. H.), laciti nistuue 
imith Q. Hamblin), The Acts 

- Algebra and Key 

- Alxebn, Eiercisea on 

- Anthmelic and Key . 

- Book of Emendations 

- Geomeny and Key '. 

- Heat, The Sludy of ! 

- HydiDstalics and Key 

- Ijtin Grammar . 

Prose Composition and 

- Statics and Key . 
nomeoyand Key 



- Worl 



i),LaFonl 



rr(F.), ^neidof Vec^ 

- Greek Verbs 

- Haofl-s Stories . . 
" ■ 's Fables 



Lessing's Fables 
WorksV . 



Tancock (C. C), Oewr 

Taylor (R. W.), Stiort Greek SynlM 

— Stories from Ovid in El egiacVersi 



ly (J.), German Accideac* 



WAiTB(R,>,Dukeof WelUngton . 

Way of lit 

Whitelaw. Shalispere's CorioUnus . 
Willen (P. F.), Reign of Lewis XI, 
"■-■--.'s Modern EogHsh Law 



Woods (H, G.y Herodoti Histoi 
— ■ ■ •* - '■reekTHtair 

of DyltamiC- . 

M.X Practical 



Wordsworth (fep.J, Greek T«t 
Wormell, Ptinclples of Dyltamics 
Worthington (A. M.X "--^- 



(iEHucattonal motlm 



First La fin Writer. By 

G. L. Bennett. Cr. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

First Latin Exercises, 

Being the Kxercises with Syntax 
Rules and Vocabularies from the 
above work. Cr. 8vo. 2J. 6rf. 

Latin Accidence, From a 

"First I^tin W riter." Cr. 8vo. xs. 6ii. 

Second Latin Writer. 

By G. L. Bknnett. Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 



Easy Latin Stories for 

Begififiers. By G. L. Bennett. 
Cr. 8vo. sf . td. 

Selections from Cccsar. 

Edited by G. L. Bennett. Sm. 

8V0. 9S. 

Arnold's Henry's First 

Latin Book, By C. G. Gbpp. xamo. 

3*- 

[The original Edition is still on sale.] 

The JEneid of VergiL 

Edited by F. Storr. Cr. 8vo. 
Books I. and II. %s, 6d, 
Books XI. and XII. ss. 6d 

Virgil Georgics. Book iv. 

Edited by C. G. Gbpp. Sm. 8vo. 
xs. 6d. 

Cicef'o de Amicitid. Edited 

by A. SiDGWicK. Sm. 8vo. or. 

Ccesar de Bello Gallico, 

Books I-III. Edited by J. Merry- 
weather and C. Tancock. Sm. 
8vo. 3^. 6d, Book I. separately, u. 

The Beginner's Latin 

Exercise Book. By C. J. S. Da we. 
Cr. 8va 

4J^J^_p^J^J^ J- > J-M^^rM~x^w~<^v~'~r~T~M~"~•~^~"^~^^*•^^^*•"•'^'^"^' i ~ ii ~ i or~in ri i i _ ii _n-i 

First Steps in Latin, By 

F. Ritchie. Cr. 8vo. 

Gradatim, An Easy Latin Trans- 
lation Book. By H. Heatlby and 
II. Kingdon. Sm. 8vo. 



A Primer of Greek 

Grammar. By E. Ahbott and E. 
D. MANSFiiiLU. Cr. 8vo. 3*. 6</., 
or separately. 

Accidence, 2*. u. 
Syntax, «. td. 

A Practical Greek Me- 
thod for Beginners. The Simplb 
Sentence. By F. Ritchie and E. 
li. MoOKE. Cr. 8vo. 3*. 6<i 



Stories in Attic Greek, 

By F. D. MoRiCE. Cr. 8vo. 3*. Crf. 

A First Greek Writer, 

By A. SiiiCwicK. Cr. 8vo. 3*. 6</. 



> s^ ^ ^^»^»^>^>^^^» ^ rf^^^^^«^^^% 



An Lntrodiiction to Greek 

Prose Composition. By A. Sidg- 
wiCK. Cr. Bvo. SJ. 



^^^^^^^^»»^^^^<%^>^^»^>^«^^^^i^>^s^»^»^^ 



■^-fc^V* ^••.^^^l•> 



Scenes from Greek Plays, 

Rugby Edition. By A. SiDGWici:. 
Sm. 8vo. \s. 6d. each. 
ARISTOPHANES:— The Clouds— 
The Frogs— The Knights— Plu- 

tus. 

EURIPIDES :— IphigeniainTauris 
— The Cyclops — Ion — Electra — 
Ai.cestis—Bacch«— Hecuba, 

Llomer's Lliad, Edited by a. 

Si DC wick. Sm. 8vo. 

Books I. and II. %s. 6d. 
Book XXI. X*. 6d. 
Book XXII. xs. 6d. 



■#^#^«^«^^^^«^k^^^N^^^*tfh^«^k^^^k^^^^^«^%^^^«^^^^M^^^k^N^%^Si 



The Anabasis of Xeno- 

phon. Edited by R. W. Taylor. 
Cr. 8yo. 

Books I. and II. 3^. 6d. 

Or separately. Book I., zs. 6d, ; 
Book II., us. 

Books III. and IV. 3^. 6d. 

Xenopkofis Agesilaus, 

Edited by R. W. Taylor. Cr. Bvo. 

2J. td. 

Stories from Ovid in 

Elegiac Verse. By R. W. Taylor. 
Cr. 8vo. 3*. 6rf. 



i&ibingtons: Hontnon, ^^xforti, anH (STamfinlysr* 

3 



Ic— 449] 



(iBtiucattonal motim 



Select Plays of Shahspere, 

Rugby Edition. Sm. 8vo. 
Eilitcd by the Rev. C. K. Mobkrly. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. «. 

MACBETH. 2j. 

HAMLET. 2f. &/. 

KING LEAR. m. &/ 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 2f. 

KING HENRY THE FIFl'H. a*. 
Editetl by R. Whitelaw. 

CORIOLANUS. 2*. &/. 
Edited by J. S. Pmi-LroTTS. 

THE TEMPEST. 2*. 



<H •* • 'N'v^ 



A History of England. 

liy tlie Rev. J. F. Bright. With 
Maps and Plans. Cr. 8vo. 

I'eriod I.— Mkdi-t:\'al Monaschy : 
A. I) 449 -1485. 4«. 6d. 

PcritHl II.— Personal Monarchy: 
A.i). 1485—1688. 5*. 

Pcriixl III.— Constitutional Mon- 
archy: A.D. 1689— 1837. 7J.6rf. 
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Historical Biographies. 

• Edited by .the Rev. M. Cskighton. 
Sm. 8vo. 

SIMON DE MONTFORT. at. 6d. 
THE BLACK PRINCE, as. 6d. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. 3*. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

T^E DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
2S. 6d. 



A Short History of Eng- 

I'xnd for Schools. By F. York- 
PowBLL. With Mafs attd Illustra- 
tioHs. Sm. 8vo. 

A First History of E^ig- 

land. By Louise Creighton. With 
Illustrations. i8mo. 

Army and Civil Scnnee 

Examination Papers in A rithntetic. 
By A. Dawson Clarke. Sm. 8vo. 

Short Readings in Eng- 
lish Poetry. ' Edited by H. A. 
1 1 KRTZ. Sm. 8vu. 7S. 6.1. 



Modern Geography, for 

the Use of Schools. By the Rev. C. 

£. Mobkrly. Sm. 8vo. 
Part I.— Northern Euroi'E. as.td. 
Part II.— The Mediterranean and 

its Peninsulas. 

Hellenica: a Collection of Esswiys 
on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, His- 
tory, and Rchgion. Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo. i6f. 

The Antiquities of Greece 

— ITie State. Translated from the 
German of G. F. Schoemann. l*y 

E. G. Hardy and J. S. Mann. 

8vo. i&f. 

Physical Geology for Stn- 

dents and General Keetders. By A. 
H. Green. 8vo. With Illustra- 
tions. 17S. 6d. 

A Years Botany. Adapted 

to Hume and School Use. By 
Frances Anna Kitchener. Cr. 
8vo. 5*. 

La Fontaine's Fables, 

Books I. and II. Edited by the 
Rev. P. Bowdbn-Smith. Sm. 8vo. 

2f. 

Selections from Modem 

French A uthars. Edited by Henri 
Van Laun. Cr. 8vo. 31. €d. each. 
HONORE DE BALZAC 
H. A. TAINE. 

Lessing^s Fables. Edited by 

F. Storr. Cr. 8vo. at. 6d. 
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Selections from Hauff*s 

stories. Edited by W. £. Mullins 
and F. Storr. Cr. 8vo. 41. 6d. 

A German Accideftce^for 

the Use of Schools. By J. W. J. 
Vbcqubray. 4to. 3f. €d. 

German Exercises. Adapted 

to the above. By E. F. Grenpell. 
Cr. 8vo. l»art I. zs. Part II. 2*. 6rf. 
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